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PREFACE. 
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All the incidents related in this book are tme. 
The Rev. Jonas Chesley preaches yet within fifty miles 
of Chicago. I rode with Mr. Bruce Chisholm, of Elgin, 
HI., through the shallow stream where Marian was 
drowned. Doctor Kennedy is a resident physician of 
this city to-day. The social^tangles and disappoint- 
ments of real life offer ^a^wider neld to the novelist 
than the flowery realms of romance, and the charac- 
ters of those who have really lived, suffered and 
conquered are more worthy of emulation than the 
over-wrought creations of the ideal world, 
^o M. Ii» R. 

^ OMeago^JB, 
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CHAPTER L 

LOAVES AND FISHES. 

" lis God made man no doubt — ^not Chance; 
He made us great and small, 
But being made, 'tis Circumstance 
That finishes us alL" 

IHE REV. JONAS CHESLEY sat in 
his ministerial den absorbed in a 
mental conflict over his next Sunday 
sermon. Athongh only half finished, 
the monotonous phrase *' eternally damned '^ 
recurred with such frequent and persuasive 
force as to suggest rei)etition, and he vainly 
sought some other form of anathema equally 
terse and convincing ; he looked for inspiration 
at the narrow, smoke-begrimed walls, the low 
ceiling, frescoed after a fashion of its own with 
antique designs, the shabby dilapidated desk 
with its dusty pigeon holes, and the small win- 
dow obscured by an ancient curtain. No spirit- 

m 
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ual exaltation followed this exercise of his men- 
tal forces, and his thoughts were fast returning 
to their original chaos when his wife opened 
the door and ushered in a man of Belial who 
had business with the minister. 

It was the nerve of desperation on her part, 
otherwise she never would have dared to disturb 
her husband when he wa& wrestling with his 
creeds and gospels in the rigid seclusion of his 
study, but she knew, poor woman, by the intui- 
tion of experience the nature of her visitor's 
errand, and that it was of great consequence to 
herself and her children, and she closed the door 
after her with such tremulous hast^, that she 
happily failed to catch a glimpse of the wrath- 
ful countenance of her lord and master. 

The caller, a prosaic-looking man, in appear- 
ance a well-to-do farmer, saluted Mr. Chesley 
cordially, seated himself without invitation, and 
drew out of his coat pocket a package of 
papers, from which he selected one, and laying 
it over the sermon on the desk so that it effect- 
» nally hid the last vial of wi*ath, uttered in a 
high nasal tone the single word : 

''Foreclosed!" 

The sallow complexion of the minister 
turned a shade paler, and he bent his straight 
black brows together stormily, but he made no 
comment, and his visitor continued : 

''Must have either the money or the house. 
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Seems kind of hard, especially for a parson; 
but you know my sentiments, Mr. Chesley. Tm 
what they call an infidel — that means for me 
that I'm too busy taking care of myself in this 
world to fret and stew about the next. I try to 
dew what's right here, and I calculate I'll get 
along there. Leastways, I don' t hire ennybody 
to dew the preachin' ai^d prayin' for my soul, 
and then starve 'em eout. Let them that wants 
the prayin' do the payin' — ha-ha I I ain't no 
church-member, but I lent you that money, Mr. 
Chesley, to help you when you needed it, and I 
only want my own back again. Sorry to push 
you, but business is one thing, and friendship's 
another." 

Mr. Chesley got up with a few deprecatory 
words, and began to pace up and down the 
small dingy room, drawing his fierce black 
brows together as he did so, as if he were in- 
deed coining money from his brain — the likeliest 
place to find it, judging from surroundings. 
After studying the homely stripes in the rag 
carpeted floor for a few moments, he stopped 
before his creditor and asked abruptly : 
'' How much will the house bring ?" 
'' Not a dollar over'n above the price of the 
mortgage. Nobody wants such a house as this. 
It ain't desirable property. 'Sense me, parson, 
for plain speakin', but you see it's clear run 
down. It was old when you bought it, and it 
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ain't had no repairs worth speakin' of. Camp- 
bell, the blacksmith, said he'd turn in the cash 
on that piece of paper, if you couldn't, and 
mebbe he'll want you to rent it a bit. I don't 
ask anything but my money back agen." 

^^ Give me another week," said the minister 
at last. ^'If I cannot raise the money then, 
you can take the place. That is the best I can 
do." 

^^Sartainly, sartainly, parson. I don't mind 
waitin' on yoU a week. Til be in town agen 
then, and we'll finish up the business. I'm 
sorry to discommodate you, parson, but it must 
be fixed sure then ; it' s a shame to them prayin' 
folks to let your house be sold over your head. 
*The laborer is worthy of his hire' is a part of 
their own scripter doctrine, and Vd like to see 
them live up to it a leetle. Good-day, parson !" 

'^ Good-day, Mr. Prescott," answered the 
minister austerely. ^^ We will hope something 
will happen to expedite matters before we meet 
again, in a manner that will be satisfactory to 
both." 

Something did happen, as fate usually wills 
it, when the complicated affairs of a life 
approach a crisis, but whether for good or ill, 
the end must determine. 

^' Neow aint that just like a parson ?" solilo- 
quized the visitor as he stumbled through the 
dark entry leading to the front door. ''He 
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ain't got enny more gamption than a goose; 
lets his house slip right ont of his fingers, and 
then sits down and expects the Lord to provide, 
and he a-prayin' for all thosg well-oflE meetin' 
folks, a-christenin', and a-marryin', and a- 
bnryin' them, and he'll land in the poor-house, 
for it's my opinion that's where he's a-driftin' 
to. Hullo!" 

This exclamation was caused by the very visi- 
ble presence of two children who monopolized 
the door step. The elder was a plain, slender 
girl with the pallid complexion and dark hair 
and eyes of Mr. Chesley, the youngest a 
sprightly boy with a pleasant smiling face, but 
with the delicate look of those unaccustomed to 
out-door sports. Both the little ones were 
shabbily dressed, and had the shy isolated air 
of children denied the pleasures and oppor- 
tunities of a happy childhood. 

They stood aside to allow the visitor to pass 
out, and shrank silently from his too demon- 
strative greeting ; the girl especially had that 
wistful air of mature intelligence and endur- 
ance, which is common to those who assume the 
burdens of life at an early age. 

^'Poor little beggars I" said the man com- 
passionately as he walked away. 'Tm sorry 
for 'em ; they aren't likely to get much in this 
world, and they're scared to death of t'other. 
They look like church mice exactly — scared and 
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starved 1 Td like to take 'em home and feed 
'em up for a month, and let them run in the 
fields. I reckon they'd get over that mealy- 
mouthed look." 

With the inconsistency of human nature, he 
did not regret that he carried away in his pocket 
the roof that was to cover them ; he was a rich 
man himself — had made all his money by 
thrift — some caviler might call it greed — ^had 
only one child to provide for ; and he patted 
himself on the head in imagination, as he 
glanced mentally over this and that speculation 
that boded good to him, if it did bring misfor- 
tune to some one else. As he walked along, 
wondering where the parson would get his 
money next week, and feeling comfortably sure 
that his interest in the matter would be all 
right, he was run into by a half -grown boy, who 
nearly overturned him. 

''Father," he ejaculated breathlessly, ''is 
that you? Is the parson at home? There's 
been a dreadful accident at the crossing, and 
there's a woman dying at the tavern, and wants 
to see the parson just as quick as he can get 
there." 

The boy sped on in the direction of the min- 
ister' s house, while his father hurried the other 
way, anxious, as the unrefined nature always is, 
to drain the chalice of horror to its dregs. 

Mr. Chesley sat over his neglected sermon 
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with his face buried in his hands. All his en- 
thusiasm over the conversion of souls had died 
away ; his own soul seemed at that moment ol 
more consequence than those of his flock ; he 
must live, and so must those dependent on him, 
though all the souls in Christendom i)erished 1 

His wife looked in and saw him sitting there 
in that listless, dejected attitude that smpte her 
heart, and she took courage to enter and sit 
down by him ; he still held his long slim fingers 
over his pallid face. 

'' Can I help you, Jonas ?" she asked timidly, 
in that beseeching tone which would humiliate 
a grand nature to the dust, but to a small, des- 
potic one is a meed of praise. 

^'Tou, Hester 1" He looked at her without 
that swift anger which was an outgrowth of his 
spiritual exaltation, and a debasing earthly 
habit. " What can you do ?" 

" Anything 1 Only let me try, husband, 
only give up this slavish subjection to a vile 
master. We cannot live in this way any longer ; 
we ought not for our children's sake ; leave the 
ministry, Jonas, and do some honorable work in 
the world 1" 

"Leave the ministry! Oh, Hester, can you 
advise me to do this? You, who started out 
with me to save souls for Christ's kingdom I" 

She hung her head; she had been a rosy- 
cheeked girl then, full of heart, and hope in 
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him ; she thought of the years they had strug- 
gled through together, and yet alone, he 
fighting the chimeras of theology, she battling 
with the realities of life. 

''I could never do anything else, Hester. I 
must preach 1 It is a great and glorious work I 
Oh, I know my own weakness and shortsighted- 
ness, but I am willing to become a castaway 
myself if only through me one soul may be 
saved for Christ's kingdom I" 

Hester Chesley was accustomed to those 
transcendent moods and to empty flour-barrels. 

"We are so i)oor," she said, wearily. 

"He was poorl He had not where to lay 
His head. Shall I fare better than my Master ¥^ 
asked her husband sternly. 

Before she could reply to this illogical state- 
ment a loud rap at the door startled them, and 
she went out to see what was wanted. 

Mr. Chesley opened a drawer in his desk and 
took thence a small box containing some gray- 
ish substance of which he partook greedily, 
then he resumed the construction of that inter- 
rupted sermon, assured by long experience that 
a brilliant flow of language would soon ripple 
from his pen. At that moment his wife again 
opened the door. 

"A message for you, Jonas! There is a 
woman dying at the tavern ; she has been 
hurt by a railroad accident, and wishes to 
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see you. Poor soul 1 I hope she will not suffer 
much." 

The boy who had been sent on this errand 
was so overcome by the importance of it that he 
walked beside the minister, without any of that 
fear and trembling which ministers in the past 
inspired in those who were not of the elect ; he 
even volunteered some information upon the 
subject of the accident, but Mr. Chesley's re- 
buking silence discouraged him from a further 
attempt, and the boy as he hurried along found 
himself wondering if the effect of religion was 
to make people surly and overbearing. Mr. 
Chesley did not count all souls as gain to the 
kingdom, and forgot that he had been a boy 
himself. The arrogance of his worldly nature, 
stimulated by the austerity of his religious be- 
liefs, held him in a separate atmosphere from 
that of his fellow men ; his mind reveled and 
exulted in intellectual pleasures of which they 
knew nothing, and aroused from this beatific 
contemplation he descended from his x>6destal 
and became a very ordinary and disagreeable 
mortal — ^as Allan Prescott, walking beside him, 
inwardly decided. 
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CHAPTER n. 

**HB PAID HEB TRUST WITH BITTEB 

TBEAOHEBY.'* 

" O Lullaby my own deir child. 
Lullaby deir child deir, 
I wold thy father were a King, 
Thy mother laid on a bier." 

IHE injured woman was carried to a 
comfortable room in the dingy one- 
story tavern, which was the best hotel 

' the place afforded, and laid kindly, 
by rough yet careful hands, upon the bed from 
which she was never more to rise. The child, — 
for she held clasped in a frantic embrace a babe 
apparently a year old, — ^was taken from her 
arms, and strangely enough found to be unin- 
jured ; but in shielding it she had given her own 
life. Even now she would not permit it to be 
removed from the room. 

^'Send for a minister, '* had been her one 
request when she gathered from her own intui- 
tions and the faces of those about her that she 
must die. And in a few moments Mr. Chesley 
was shown into the room of the dying stranger, 
as st^rn and forbidding of aspect as ever, but 
with something of the sacred majesty of his 
calling in his austere bearing, and possibly a 
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more haman curiosity in his thoughts as to 
whom this dying woman might be, who had sum- 
moned him in this hour of extremity. Even 
Jonas Chesley, holding in high disdain the 
pride of the flesh, started when his eyes, grown 
accustomed to the dull twilight of the room, 
fell upon the face of the woman lying on the 
bed, — the fair, pale high-bred face upon which 
the dark shadow of death was already settling. 
There was no love or appreciation of the beauti- 
ful in his barren heart ; he had fought resolutely 
to expunge every sentiment to which his stern 
Calvinistic faith was opposed ; he had long 
been familiar with lines of despair graven on 
cheek and chin, to rigid brows and compressed 
lips ; even the children upon whom he invoked 
God's blessing seemed to reflect the Puritanical 
intolerance of his own soul in their baby faces. 
But here was one of another type, a face that 
revealed an intellect as keen as his own — a faith, 
whether in the Church or out of it, that did not 
falter at the approach of death — a woman that 
impressed him in a moment of time as the 
strongest, grandest creature he had ever seen. 

She lifted her head from the pillows, and 
fixed her clear gray eyes upon Mr. Chesley with 
a searching look that seemed to penetrate his 
inmost soul. Then, as if some occult intelligence 
revealed to her his hidden thoughts, she mur- 
mured feebly : 
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*^ I cannot trust him I I am afraid I" 

After that she dozed away into that fitful 
half slumber that precedes death, wherein the 
spiiit gropes helplessly between two worlds, 
and is loth to leave the known for the un- 
known. 

Presently she revived again and looked long 
and earnestly at the minister she had caused to 
be summoned. 

'' You should be honest," she said at last in 
a low, faint voice. '' You are a steward of God, 
and yet such men commit crimes when left to 
themselves." 

She coughed violently, choked by the con- 
flicting throes of death ; there was no one in the 
room, for she had earnestly requested to be left 
alone. Mr. Chesley wished to summon one of 
the women to her assistance, but she refused. 

' ' No I no 1 I do not want them to hear what 
I have to say. I must tell you quickly I There 
is so little time left me, and this pain is dread- 
ful. I am suffocating ! Give me drink — quick — 
or it will be too late." 

He took the glass of stimulant from the table, 
and lifted her head as she drank, then she re- 
vived again, and looked long and lovingly at 
the sleeping babe. 

' ' The poor little child I It sleeps as sweetly as 
if at home in its own little bed 1 Oh, the dread- 
ful consequences of sin. Heaven grant that it 
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may not be too late ! Come near, nearer — ^and 
receive the most solemn trust the dying can 
give." 

Jonas Chesley listened with absorbed atten- 
tion to this woman's story ; accustomed to the 
rending thrusts of conscience, the torturing 
doubts which beset the death-beds of many of 
his own people, he was prepared for a scene of 
remorseful anguish, but no such conflict awaited 
him ; it was no story of a sin-sick soul he was 
summoned to hear — ^no i)enitential appeals were 
poured into his sympathetic ears, he was simply 
chosen as the most suitable person within reach 
to receive a solemn trust, and fulfill a worldly 
duty in a manner at once acceptable and con- 
scientious to the living, and faithful to the dead. 

The suffering woman exhausted her last rem- 
nant of life in recounting her wishes, and as she 
ceased speaking fell back upon her pillows, 
helpless as one already dead. 

She revived again, after another fitful dozing 
spell, and taking a package of papers from 
beneath her pillows, laid them feebly in Mr. 
Chesley' s hand ; then she made one final effort, 
and lifting her head, turned her troubled eyes 
first upon the face of the sleeping child, and 
then upon Mr. Chesley. '' Swear !" she articu- 
lated in a faint wavering voice, and looking at 
him with the wandering, uncertain stare of death. 
" Swear you will do as you have promised — send 
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him the letters and the chUd — ^flnd them both — 
now, this instant — swear upon the Bible — quick 
—quick — swear I" 

Mr. Chesley seized the dusty, unused Bible 
from the table, and brought it quickly ; he had 
no other thought or wish at that moment than to 
bind himself by the most solemn oath to a strict 
performance of the duty enjoined upon him, 
but as he turned to the bed he stood appalled 
by the sudden and fearful change that had 
taken place in the dying woman. She had 
fallen back on the pillows, her eyes were open 
but sightless, her hands had relaxed and fallen 
helpless on the counterpane, and an ashen gray 
pallor was upon her face ; she still breathed in 
fitful gasps, but even as the minister stood re- 
garding her with awe and wonder, the long- 
drawn sigh that is followed by no living breath 
announced that all was over I 

As Mr. Chesley realized that the woman was 
indeed dead, he hurriedly turned to call some 
of the people of the house, and found the door 
had been partly opened, while a shuMng noise 
in the hall attracted his attention. It was the 
boy Allan Prescott, who had brought him to the 
dying woman. At sight of Mr. Chesley' s stern 
face he would have gladly made his escape, but 
the iron grip of the '' parson " was on his collar. 
"What were you doing there, sir?" asked the 
man of God in his cold, severe tones. 
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* 

" I, I was only looking," stammered the boy. 

"Yon were listening," continued Mr. 
Chesley; "sneaking in the passage and lis- 
tening I" 

"I wasn't!" retorted the boy fearlessly, 
wriggling himself out of the "parson's" grasp 
and squaring round upon him with a face as 
resolute and defiant as his own. "They sent 
me up to see if you wanted anything and I 
knocked and you didn't hear me, and then I 
pushed the door open a little, and I was afraid, 
and I waited." 

" Well ! you know what becomes of liars and 
meddlers — ^there is a place prepared for them 
from the beginning," returned Mr. Chesley, and 
casting a withering look at the boy he passed 
out. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE DEVIL OF OPPORTUNITY. 

Justice pales ; truth fades ; stars fall from Heaven, 
Human are the great whom we revere ; 

Ko true crown of honor can be given, 
Till we place it on a funeral bier." 

HERE were more than one noticed the 
minister's preoccupied, abstracted 
manner as he walked through the 
crowd of village people and loafers 
after giving notice of the death of the stranger. 
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An accident in that quiet place was of rare oc- 
currence, and brought with it an atmosphere of 
solemnity and awe, as if it were intended for an 
individual warning to every member of the 
community. When Mr. Chesley passed the 
whispering groups outside the tavern it was ex- 
pected that he would stop and improve the 
opportunity of exhorting the godless to repent- 
ance, but when he merely Vouchsafed them a 
formal bow of recognition there was a sense of 
disappointment and a remote consciousness 
that he had not utilized this special providence 
in their interests. He did not even stop to dis- 
cuss the material features of the case ; but for 
this they could excuse him. As an usher of 
souls he had been too near the boundaries of 
another world to feel inclined for any mere 
gossip, and he was not at any time one to 
interest himself in worldly aflfairs, nor was he 
an impromptu savior ; he needed the grooves of 
thought and pen to aid him in his dissemina- 
tion of the gospel — the ready work of a sym- 
pathetic smile, the Christ-like fellowship with 
publicans and sinners, were totally unknown to 
him. 

He walked home slowly, his head bent, his 
brows contracted ; he looked into space as one 
who has died with open eyes. Two contending 
powers were fighting a duel within, but he 
scarcely knew it ; an undercurrent of conscious- 
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ness reminded him that his head was hot, and 
his hands and feet cold as ice, bnt he was not 
careful of his perishable body, he did not care 
for warmth and luxury for that. He was a 
visionary and lived in ideal splendor. A men- 
tal somnambulist — touch him with the wand of 
duty or common sense, and he stepped at once 
from his pedestal into the dust, and the ficti- 
tious light which led him was withdrawn. 

When he reached his own house he could 
see through the unshuttered windows the table 
set for supper, the lamp just lighted, the two 
children placing the chairs, and their pale, 
gentle mother arranging the dishes and looking 
anxiously into the night for him. Jonas Ghes- 
ley felt that however small and poor it might 
be, here was his kingdom of home — here he 
reigned supreme ; but no thrOl of gratified pride 
touched his heart. In a week he would be 
homeless. He recalled the words of King 
David : *'I have been young and now am old ; 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread." Was he a righteous 
man? Was not his a service of the intellect 
rather than of the soul ? His bigoted adherence 
to old despotic beliefs was based upon the Bible 
as he interpreted it, but his own iron will, his 
cold, arrogant temper, his subjection to one base 
idol, were outgrowths of his carnal nature, and 
were nnchanged by his service to Christ. The 

2 
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makeshifts of jMjverty were intolerable to him, 
he hated to be compelled to take heed for the 
morrow. Living, as he did, a life of ideal 
splendor, reveling in warmth and luxury that 
came through his intoxicated senses, he must 
awaken to the barren facts of absolute poverty — 
his wife and children must have food and rai- 
meiiit! 

As he laid his hand upon the ricketty gate 
which opened upon his own threshold, he re- 
membered the letters. As he put his hand in his 
pocket tQ see that they were safe, it touched 
something else — a roll of crisp bank bills — 
money ? yes. He started and looked back as if 
the spirit that had just departed had been pur- 
suing him, but he saw only the shadows of 
evening — the first faint star — and before him 
his home, his little children ; and at that mo- 
ment the tempter entered with him. 

He went directly into his study, found the 
matches and lighted the single dilapidated lamp 
over his desk. Then he closed and locked the 
door. Was that a sigh he heard ? It startled him 
fearfully, and he hastened to devour a portion 
of the gray powder which was his familiar ; then 
he hastily secreted the paper in a private drawer, 
and turned to leave the room. To his guilty 
senses there seemed a presence near. 

" A whisper there fell, 
It was his good angel who bade him farewell." 
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He hurriedly unlocked his door, and joined 
his family. Seating himself at the table he 
began to eat. 

"Papa," said his little son earnestly, "yoa 
forgot something. Yon forgot to talk to God 
first." 

Mr. Chesley started giiiltily, then he turned 
angrily to his boy. 

'' HuBh, sir !" he exclaimed, sternly. '' I do 
not need to be reminded of my duty by you. 
Hester, this child is spoiled* You indulge him 
too much." 

But he bowed his head and invoked the 
blessing of God, while the chidden and humili- 
ated child clenched his baby hands, and kept 
his eyes defiantly open. 

' '' Will the woman really die, Jonas ?" asked 
Mrs. Chesley, as her husbsuid pursued his meal 
in unsocial silence. 

Jonas Chesley started, and the cup he was 
lifting to his lips dropped from his hand ; his 
wife's voice sounded immoderately loud, and 
the one dim lamp baming on the table seemed 
to radiate a hundred lights, but he managed to 
answer in an ordinary tone : 

"She is dead! She was injured internally, 
and only lived a short time after I reached 
her." 

"Poor thing 1 Was she young or old, and 
had she no friends with her?" 
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" None I She left a child — an infant. No 
one else was with her." 

"A baby !" echoed his wife, all the mother 
in her tones. ''Oh, Jonas! why did you not 
bring it home ?" 

" I ? What should we do with it ? We can- 
not find bread for our owji. It — it will be taken 
care of." 

'' Where is her husband?" asked Mrs. Ches- 
ley, who saw only the pathetic side of the case, 
the dead mother and homeless child. "What 
will become of the poor baby ? Oh, Jonas ! do 
let me take care of it to-night. It would please 
the children so much." 

'' Nonsense, Hester ! It is impossible. You 
cannot incumber yourself with any addition to 
our poverty. Say no more about it." 

"I would take care of it. Papa," said thei 
little girl Marian, venturing in the excitement 
of the moment to speak unbidden. 

Mr. Ohesley did not chide her ; there had 
flashed into his memory an old phrase of his 
school days, ''Facilis est descendus averni." 
With something like a sigh he rose from the 
table, and in a manner less gruff than usual 
superintended his children's evening studies. 



■«o«- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IK THE PRESENCE OF DEATH, 

"Of race, of country, or of parentage. 

Her lisping accents nothing could unfold ; 
No questioning could win to read the page 
Of her short life." 

HE boy Allan Prescott had lingered un- 
noticed about the door of the tavern, 
until the women who performed the 
last offices for the dead withdrew, 
leaving the door unwatched and unlocked. 
Then he slipped softly in, prompted merely by 
a boy's idle curiosity, and unabashed by the 
presence of death, and stood looking at the 
rigid outlines of the form now covered with the 
white paraphernalia of death. He would have 
looked upon those pale features, but here his 
boy's cour ge failed him ; not for worlds 
would he have touched a corner of the white 
sheet covering the face of the dead woman. As 
he stood there motionless, almost fearing to 
breathe lest she should hear him, a sudden cry 
caused him to bound from the spot. He was 
actually running away, when his startled senses 
were recalled by the sight of a living child that 
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was huddled upon a lounge under the darkened 
window. He had not even heard there was a 
child, and an insatiable curiosity about it took 
possession of him at once. It was so dark in 
the room that he could only see a struggling 
mass of white drapery, and hear a plaintive piti- 
ful cry ; he ventured to lift a corner of the win- 
dow curtain beneath which it lay, and take a 
good look at the little stranger. Never had the 
boy seen anything that to his undeveloped 
ideas was so perfect in flesh and blood. Its 
dainty limbs nestled in blankets that were 
heavy with silk embroidery ; -the rich needle- 
work of the white muslin robe was befitting a 
baby Princess. A fine gold chain and coral 
locket about its pretty neck only served to re- 
veal the rosy curves. The boy gazed and gazed 
in wonder and delight at the large sunlit eyes, 
full of expression and intelligence ; the indelible 
presence of refinement, beauty and wealth, pro- 
duced in his dwarfed senses a longing intense 
and stimulating. The child ceased crying and 
looked up into his pleased and eager face with 
a tearful smile. He dropped on his knees and 
taking his hat from his head, took the soft baby 
hand into his hard palm and kissed it with all 
the ardor of a lover. 

"Look here I" exclaimed arongh voice be- 
hind him which had the effect of bringing him 
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instantly to Ms feet. '^You just get out of 
this, now, you've woke up that young 'un. I 
wonder what on airth we're going to dew, with 
its mother dead, and nobody knowin' who she 
was or where s!he come from, not a scrap of 
paper as big as my hand — not even a name." 

The boy made a hasty movement as if about 
to speak, then he checked himself and remained 
silent. 

''Mebbe you'd like to have it yourself,'* 
suggested the man smiling grimly. 

"Oh, do give it to me," answered the boy 
quickly. 'Td just give anything in the world 
to have it." 

"Well, r 11 see about it," said the tavern- 
keeper, dropping the curtain into its place, 
*' but gel out of this now, your father is waiting 
for you, and you can tell him to come in to- 
morrow. She must be buried, and the town has 
got to pay for it, and s'long as he is one of the 
selectmen he'll have to see about the aitange- 
taents^" 



sa 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HOME OF THE FRIENDLESS. 

*'If there be a pitiless community in this world, it is a 
small New England Tillage. Calvinism in its sternest as- 
pects broods over it; narrowness and monotony make rigid 
the hearts which theology has chilled: and a grim Phari- 
seeism, born of a certain sort of intellectual keen-wittedness 
completes the cruel inhumanity." — No Name Series, 

" No name to bid us know 
' Who rests below ; 
No word of death or birth, 
Only the grasses wave 
Over a nameless grave ; 
Over a mound of earth." 




was buried in a remote corner of 
the pleasant New England grave- 
yard — pleasant because Nature had 
pitied the loneliness and barrenness 
of the hill-side, and had showered her bene- 
factions upon it, bidding the trees grow, and 
the grasses wave, and the wild roses blossom 
there. No woman followed the dead stran- 
ger to her last resting-place, nor was there any 
solemn funeral procession to mourn her. Mr. 
Chesley was sent for to conduct some kind of 
religious service, but he did not come ; and this 
fact added yet more significance to the conduct 
of the wives and mothers, good virtuous women, 
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who could not be expected to have any sym- 
pathy with her. Why, their grandfathers had 
burned such women at the stake I Hei; very 
beauty was against her, but that they could not 
rob her of. In a pine coffin it protested against 
the encroachments of death, and all the deep 
harsh lines of pain and sorrow disappeared in 
that happy, blissful rest. 

But they could only turn away and shake 
their heads vaguely, and look shocked. On 
her slim white hands, folded peacefully over her 
pulseless heart, there was no wedding ring. 

How could there be, seeing she had never 
been wedded ! With what fine, yet kindly scorn 
would she have replied to their thoughts could 
she have spoken to them, she who was now 
so closely related to God. But she could not 
speak for herself, and there was no one to speak 
for her. 

Among the rough men who filled one wagon 
to follow the dead woman to the grave, was Mr. 
Prescott, who was there by virtue of his official 
position as selectman — ^and his son Allan, with 
the little babe in his arms. It was through no 
special grace accorded to him that he was al- 
lowed the privilege ; but after the funeral, the 
men could ride on a mile further and leave the 
little waif at the poor-house, thus settling the 
whole affair in an afternoon. If any friends 
should appear to claim it, they could easily find 
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it there. Two battles had been fought for the 
child, and in each case the brave volunteers had 
been defeated. Mrs. Chesley had begged earn- 
estly to be allowed to adopt it, and Marian had 
pleaded with her mother, but the minister had 
angrily silenced them, and imperatively com- 
manded that the subject should not be men- 
tioned to him again. 

Allan Prescott had also teased and worried 
his mother until she had consented, provided 
his father would, but Mr. Prescott was as obdu- 
rate in his way as Mr. Chesley ; Allan was his 
only child, and he Uked to gratify him, but not 
in this instance ; he too placed the child under a 
ban ; he mistrusted alike its beauty and birth. 
The leaven of bigotry transmitted with his 
mother's milk arose against such patent wiles 
of Beelzebub. 

The ungraceful slatternly woman that had 
charge of the poor-house, came forward and 
stood arms-a-kimbo, as Allan Prescott, feeling a 
good deal as if he would like to be a girl long 
enough to have a good cry, followed his father 
in, still holding the wondering-eyed babe in his 
arms. 

''So that's the young un, is it?" said the 
woman, looking it over. "I've alius heerd tell 
that sech children were a sight handsomer than 
those of honest women, and I can believe it now. 
Its a reg'lar beauty, ain't it? more's the pity." 
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^'^Now Mi&. Mouder, you can jest take them 
fixin's off," said Mr. Prescbtt, coming forward, 
" and find some regular homespun clothes for it. 
It' s a gal and you can call it what you like ; 
there ain't much chance it'll ever be inquired 
for ; children like them don' t have many folks 
to look after them." 

'' I reckon this fine flummery cost something," 
sMd the woman, examiniiig the delicate embroid- 
eries. 

*^It won't pay the funeral expenses," an- 
swered Mr. Prescott. " There's a gold chain and 
fixin' that'd kind of fine and foppy, and we 
thought we'd give that to the parson's gal, — she 
ain't got much finery." 

'* You'd better give her a barrel of flour, Mr. 
Prescott," retorted the woman; ''but I don'* 
care what you do with the things. PU look 
after the child as long as I am paid for it. 
Here, Jemima,," to a taU, freckle-faced girlj 
with a foolish smile on her face, ''here's a big 
doll for yott !" 

The girl shafnbled up with her finger in het 
mouth, and teg&rded the child with a silly 
state ; then she caught it up violently, before 
Allan could save it, arid tossed it high over her 
head. 

" Give her back to me, you homd girl !" he 
cried out fiercely ; but his father interposed 
quickly : 
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" Just you let the young 'un be ; it's got to 
hoe its own row, and the sooner it gets used to 
being knocked 'round the. better. Now, come 
along, and let's get home ; I'm getting sick of 
the business." 

■ 

The boy felt bitterly that he was only a boy, 
and utterly helpless to do anything ; he fol- 
lowed his father out, miserable and disap- 
pointed, and turned on the threshold to see the 
little one thrust out its dimpled hands and cry 
piteously for him. Then thjey got into the 
wagon, with the others, and rode away, leaving 
the poor-house to its solitude like a spot ac- 
cursed. 

When Mr. Prescott called at Mr. Chesley's 
the following week to receive the money on the 
mortgage, it was not forthcoming, consequently 
the house fell into his possession. He had 
anticipated this, and supposed the ^^meetin'" 
folks had made some other provision for their 
"parson." To his great surprise he learned 
that Mr. Chesley had resigned his charge, and 
was about to leave with his family for some dis- 
. tant place in the West. " Starved eout 1" said 
the creditor, significantly, "then the more 
shame for them prayin' folks !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FALLEN AMOKG THIEVES. 

'' O, little feet I that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load!" 

|LLAN PRESCOTT went every week 
to the poor-house to see the baby ; he 
spent a great deal of time trying to 
find a name for it, but none seemed 
to fit. Although his father had deviated from 
the narrow path, all his people were rigid Puri- 
tans, and the clean three-syllabled names of the 
female portion seemed too massive and encum- 
bering for his Uttle waif. It was a dear little 
thing, and the boy grew very fond of it and 
looked forward to the long walk to the poor- 
farm and the two-hour stay there as the great 
event of his life. The baby loved him and him 
alone ; it cried with delight when he came, and 
was so sorry to part with him that Allan was 
miserable for the rest of the day. He bribed 
Mrs. Mouser to let him have her all to himself, 
and at such times Jemima was banished to the 
kitchen, and the two children had a perfect 
jubilee of play ; he bought marbles for her, and 
a baU, and taught her to play horse, and at her 
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cunning little failures laughed and praised her, 
and was thoroughly happy. Only one thing 
annoyed him,^he hated to have the stigma of 
the poor-house upon his pet and he made the 
most persistent efforts to get her out of it. He 
felt sure that if his mother once saw the baby 
she would want it, and after much coaxing, he 
at last gained a limited promise. Mr. Prescott 
said he didn't care if the young 'un came for a 
si)ell, and Allan's mother was easily enlisted 
upon his side. The next day was rainy, and the 
boy was compelled to wait until a clear sky re- 
warded him, but it was the longest day of his 
life. At last he was off, taking with him a little 
wagon he had extemporized to draw the baby 
in, and a suit of short clothes he had once Worn 
himself. '' She shall never wear any more poor- 
house rags," he said to himself. 

When he approached the great shambling 
frame house, with its numerous small windows, 
he looked up eagerly, expecting to see Jemima 
holding the little one up to welcome him, but 
there was no Jemima, and no baby face at the 
window. Mrs. Mouser herself answered his 
knock at the door, and asked him what he 
wanted. 

'' I've come for the baby," he said, proudly 
pointing to the little wagon, with its cushioned 
seat. ^* Father told me I might, and I guess 
you won't get it back here very soon, ma'am.^ 
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*'Well neowl" said the woman, looking 
over his shoulder at the little wagon, with 
aflfected concern, "isn't that tew bad % You're 
just a day too late, sonny ! that there baby is 
a good hundred miles from here by this, I 
reckon." 

^'You don't mean to say she's gone— stol- 
en 1" gasped the boy. 

"Who said she was stolen?" asked the 
woman, stolidly. " The folks that took her had 
the best right to her, most likely. They paid all 
expenses, and fixed things up with the commit- 
tee-men, and I am right glad to think she' s got 
a home. Them kind ain' t often wanted ; but 
she was kind of peart and pretty to look 
at!" 

"But who were the people who took her ?" 
persisted the boy, half crying with his bitter 
disappointment. "Where have they taken her 
to?" 

"Well, neow, I didn't ask all them ques- 
tions !" said the woman, half shutting her keen 
eyes, and looking away from him, "I make it 
my business not to know other folks' business [ 
It pays sometimes ! The young 'un will be bet- 
ter off most anywhere than in the poor-house, I 
reckon !" 

"But what will father say?" asked Allan, 
suddenly, in the tone of one who has found a 
vantage-ground at last. "He is one of the 
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selectmen, and you had no right to give her up 
without he said so !" 

''Hadn't I?" answered Mrs. Mouser, in a 
tone of satirical wonder. " Dew tell ! Well, run 
right home, sonny, and ask him all about it ; 
he can tell you lots more than I can, for he was 
the one they had to do with, so you see it ain' t 
my fault if you come here on a fool's errand." 

With that she shut the door in his face. 



CHAPTER VIL 

"MTND, be good o' SUNDAYS." 

" Take unto Thyself, O Father, 
This folded day of Thine ; 
This weary day of mine ; 
Its ragged edges cut me yet, 
O still they jar and fret." 



a 




OW I do hate Sunday I" 

The utterance of this terribly un- 
orthodox sentiment proceeded from 
the rosy lips of a young girl, who 
sat, or rather lounged, on an uncomfortable- 
looking upright sofa, holding in her hand a 
solemn-visaged book, which she regarded with 
disdainful eyes. Through the open window 
came a radiant glimpse of summer land, green 
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foliage, opal skies, and all the harmonious 
sights and sounds of a perfect day fresh from 
the heaven of June. 

"You had better let father hear you say 
that," answered her brother, to whom the re- 
mark was addressed ; he had liot outgrown his 
boyhood, and was jubilant over a fly he had im- 
prisoned between the leaves of his Testament. 
"You'll have a nice little sermon all to your- 
self to-night. Your depraved and lost condi- 
tion will call for a final chastisement. Wicked 
girl ! Have you no fear of the future ? You 
see, I've got it all by heart." 

^' Pooh 1" answered the girl contemptuously. 
"I'm not afraid. He daren't strike me if he 
is my father. I'd — I'd kill him if he did I" 

She clenched her small hands passionately, 
and the bright color suflfused her face — small 
and sweet as a flower — while her large violet- 
colored eyes glowed with a dangerous light, and 
she stami)ed her small foot with suppressed fury. 

"He never does beat you girls, does he?" 
continued the youth. "I don't think I'd care 
to be a girl, but I hate to be flogged. I suppose 
all boys have to, though I do think a Bible 
whipping is just the meanest of all 1 Who 
cares to hear what old Solomon said, or listen to 
yarns about Paul ? When a fellow is just flying 
to pieces with wrath, isn' t a good time to teach 
him religion I" . 
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"Religion!" sneered Nina, banging her 
book down on the hard sofa, *' if this is religion 
I would prefer to be a heathen ! Wouldn' 1 1 ran 
out in the garden to-day and shout till I was 
tired, and hunt flowers in the woods, instead of 
being cooped up in this dismal room ? Do you 
know, Lenny, I told father a lie yesterday f 

'*I should say you did! a whopper, too* 
Upset the ink all over his papers, and then said 
the cat did it. Poor old Topsy! she wouldn't 
go near that room for fear of her life. Do you 
know, Nina, I think that Was rather mean of 
you." 

" I couldn't help it, Lenny ! I was so fright- 
ened I said the lirst thing that came into my 
head. You see, the cat will not be lectured or 
punished. She hasn't any future to worry 
about ; her soul, if she has one, is not of much 
account. I believe after all, Lenny, it is true 
what father says, the devil helps us into trouble, 
but We have to help ourselves out." 

" Well, you keep him busy, Nina," answered 
her brother, and then the door opened and the 
eldest daughter of the house entered, holding in 
her hand an open book. 

She was a girl of nineteen apparently, tall, 
slender, with dark hair and eyes, and the pallid 
complexion that accompanies melancholy tem- 
peraments; her movements were like those of 
one who walks in sleep, and the olive pallor of 
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her face, the seriotis expression of her dark 
eyes, and the sorrowful air about her gave her 
the semblance of a young nun. Mysterious 
dreamy eyes hers were, with that shadow of 
sorrow in them which suggests the weariness of 
an imprisoned souL As she entered she read 
aloud from the book she carried : 

** We shaU go home at evening, 
And find it morning there." 

** It is beautiful,'^ she said in a low, echoless 
voice. " Oh, my mother, have you found the 
morning?" 

The young people looked at each other. 
She had many strange moods, this eldest daugh- 
ter of the house, weird, sorrowful fancies that 
enveloped her in an unhealthy atmosphere, and 
often chilled those who would have approached 
her ; but her young brother and sister loved her 
tenderiy. They could not understand or appre- 
ciate her mysterious communings with spiritual 
fancies, or her dreamy inspirations, but they 
realized that it was she who gained for them 
the few pleasures they had, that she stood 
like a wall of defense between them and their 
ascetic father and shrewish stepmother, and 
was ever ready to sympathize with their real or 
imaginary griefs. 

She continued her reading, and they talked 
on unheeding her presence) when the door 
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again opened, and a prim, sallow-faced woman 
thrust half of a lank, ungainly form into the 
room. 

'' Children," she spoke in that harsh, arbi- 
trary tone of voice that vibrates on the sensitive 
ear like a hideous discord. ''Do you forget 
what day this?" 

''No ma'am," answered Nina promptly, 
adding in a pert monotone: "I wish we 
could." 

"One would think you had forgotten, to 
hear the noise you make. Go on with your 
reading. If I hear another sound I'll tell your 
father." 

With that she shut the door and relieved 
them of her presence. 

" Horrid thing 1" ejaculated Nina. "lam 
glad she is not my mother 1" 

" Hush, Nina I" said her sister gently. " If 
she is not your mother, remember she is your — 
our father's wife, and you should treat her 
with respect." 

The willful girl drew her face into a malicious 
contortion at which her brother laughed. 

"I say, Nina," after a moment's silence, 
i' What a dismal place heaven must be." 

" I should say so, if it is anything like this," 
was the girl's answer in a melancholy voice. 

"But it will not be," said Marian softly, 
looking afar off into the fair blue sky. "It 
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will be all happiness i No matter how, no mat- 
ter when or where ; when I awake in Thy like- 
ness, I shall be satisfied." 

'* I hope there will be no Sundays," returned 
Leonard. ^'If it isn't bright and jolly all the 
year round, I'd rather stay here." 

'^ Father will hear you talking," said 
Marian reprovingly. ' ' Oh, Leonard I do keep 
out of trouble to-day." 

'' I will," answered the boy, stoutly. 
''Where's that chapter about the fellow that 
was wound up and carried out for telling a lie ? 
I must learn that by to-night. I say, Nina, it 
is a good thing you didn' t live in those days. ' ' 

Receiving no answer to this thrust, Leonard 
sat back in his chair and honestly tried to com- 
mit his chapter to memory, but in spite of his 
best efforts to keep his eyes fastened on the 
pages of the New Testament, they would stray 
off to the tempting landscape without, — to the 
cloudless summer skies, the flower-gemmed 
fields ; he had no intention of straying off 
bodily, however, until a great brown butterfly, 
with blue and gold wings sailed la^ly past the 
window, as if daring him to follow. Now 
Leonard was making a collection of insect won- 
ders, and at this opportunity to add to it, he 
could resist the promptings of the flesh no 
longer. The book he held flew out of his hand 
as if impelled by magic. Ananias was forgotten 
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on the instant, and the big boy made one flying 
leap through the window, and bounded off in 
pursuit of the butterfly. 

It was a very brief triumph ; he succeeded 
in catching the butterfly at the same moment he 
was himself caught. The fluttering captive 
which he held securely sheltered in the hollow 
of his palm, was ruthlessly crushed by the iron 
grip of a stronger and coarser Jnd, and 
Leonard was dragged off ignominiously to the 
house, to confront the wrath of his reverend 
X>arent, who had witnessed and interrupted his 
ungodly flight. 

"You've killed my butterfly 1*' he gasi)ed, 
as his father administered kicks and cuffs indis- 
criminately. "It was the best specimen I've 
seen, and you have crushed it all to atoms. 
Oh I Oh I" 

"You just let my brother alone I" shrieked 
Nina, flying at her father like a wild-cat, and 
ready to defend Leonard with tooth and nails. 
" You're worse than a heathen yourself ! You 
killed the butterfly God made 1 You shall not 
strike him again I There !" 

She fastened upon her father with such 
fury, that he instantly turned white and wrath- 
ful upon her. Without a shadow of fear she 
confronted him, her splendid eyes ablaze with 
anger ; furious but lovely. His arm was raised, 
but it dropped helplessly by his side ; and as 
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his gloomy eyes met hers, there seemed to enter 
into them a sudden fear. 

" Go to your room, sir 1" he said, in a sullen 
tone, to his son, "and stay there until you have 
permission to come down.'- 

The hoy, almost a man, went there, his 
whole soul engage^ in a passion of revolt 
against all theological forces as seen through 
the medium of his father. Banging his door 
with all the accumulated ugliness of his carnal 
nature, he sat down on his bed, and kicked and 
whistled until he had conjured up the grotesque 
personal devil which is the bugbear of unregen- 
erate youth, and in hi3 company passed the rest 
of the Sabbath. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

A SEEVANT OF THE LORD. 

" Parson Pitcher never preached to anybody but uncon- 
verted sinners ; hcU-fire drove him on to save from the con- 
sequences of sin." 

IHE Mondays that followed Mr. Ches- 

ley's Sundays were as exhaustive in 

I their reactionary force as the Sun- 

^,..--_.,^.j ^^yj^ themselves, for the moral and 

spiritual atmosphere through the house was 
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very low. There was no bracing kindly vigor 
to help them enter upon the duties of the week ; 
there was the depressing etfect of the two Sun- 
day sermons to combat, and a host of physical 
discomforts that the provident housewife in- 
flicts, as a sort of domestic penance on the 
members of her family; the three orphans of 
the Rev. Jonas Chesley, — I use the term ad- 
visedly, for at best theirs were but harsh step- 
parents,-— had a shivering horror of the two first 
days of the week. Their own mother had died 
soon after the advent of Nina, the youngest 
member of the family, and their father' s second 
wife, — their imitation mother, as Nina called her, 
— was a narrow-minded, thrifty soul, who had 
never been a mother according to the flesh, and 
who had not the spiritual grace of loving any- 
thing because it was small and weak. She was 
a practical housekeeper — a woman who stayed 
at home and attended to her own business, and 
whose chiefest glory was that she had married a 
minister. Mr. Chesley' s wife had died when 
Nina was a few years old ; they had lived in 
some other part of the country then, and after a 
few years he married — for a housekeeper ! 
There had been no courtship — unless reading 
the book of Ruth aloud to her might be con- 
strued into one, and no honeymoon. She be- 
came his wife, and grew to love him, as such 
women do when the object of their affection is 
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arrogant and unsympathetic — with a selfish, ab- 
sorbing affection ; she disliked children, and 
perpetually widened the breach between the 
father and his motherless little ones, because 
her narrow, ungracious nature held a reserve of 
petty jealousy, that was expended upon them 
alone. 

Mrs. Chesley gave such care to the children 
while they were small as they actually needed, 
but the elder sister, Marian, was more truly their 
mother ; she it was who attended to all their 
little wants, taught them to read, to think. All 
the loving and petting they ever knew came 
from her. 

Perhaps they did sometimes love their 
father, stern and unloving as he was. People 
used to think that the only proper way in which 
to educate a child, was to whip it often, and 
well, and never answer any question its dawn- 
ing intelligence might ask. No doubt King 
Solomon is answerable for much of this, but 
childhood is long-suffering, and has a thousand 
excuses for blundering parents. It did seem at 
times to those forlorn ones, that no fate could be 
worse than to be the children of a minister. 
Was there ever a pleasure other children 
engaged in, that was not forbidden to them ? 
They might never participate in any of the 
world's amusements — dancing was especially a 
prohibited pleasure — ^games of all kinds, par- 
3 
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ties, everything but the stiflF, sober tea-drink- 
ings of the church, from which they were only 
too glad to absent themselves. 

Marian never wished to disobey her father, 
and was always ready to excuse him to the 
others, and make allowance for his capricious- 
ness. If she could not get near enough to his 
heart to love him, she could revere and admire 
him. Ah ! she pitied him too. Between her- 
self and stepmother there was no aflfection ; but 
the girl never forgot to pay her the respect due 
her father' s wife. 

Nina, Mr. Chesley's second daughter, was 
wholly unlike any other member of the family, 
both in appearance and characteristics. She 
possessed a temper as dauntless as his own, 
coupled with a daring audacity that led her to 
demand her rights at all times. She learned 
early to think for herself, and was fearless to 
express her opinions ; she hurled back the 
gloomy anathemas of her reverend parent with 
the courage of a Spartan. As she grew older 
and learned the value of her own beauty and 
sprightliness, she became more restive under 
the yoke of restraint, and fiercer and more vin- 
dictive outbreaks between herself and father 
were the consequence. She could not walk in 
any beaten track, defied all orthodox law, and 
was not in the least afraid of the devil. Because 
her father denounced all rational amusements as 
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sinful, she determined to judge for herself, and 
dared the consequences. Even Leonard, who 
possessed all the natural audacity of his sex, 
dared not join in many of her mad pranks. 

In a small place like Prophetstown, the 
western village to which Mr. Chesley had re- 
moved his family after his wife's death, people 
get to be very well acquainted with each other ; 
but the minister's family had little association 
with any outside of their own household. 
Nina, however, was an exception ; she found 
surreptitious chances to enjoy harmless mirth- 
making among the young people not connected 
with the church ; but even Nina, alien as she 
was in all her thoughts and habits, was unap- 
proachable on the subject of home. 

Mr. Chesley was held in high esteem as a 
good and learned man ; his very austerity was 
considered an evidence of grace by the slow- 
thinking farmers and indifferent village folk 
who made up his congregation. If they some- 
times thought of a younger and more modern 
preacher, they remembered the loaves and 
fishes. Mr. Chesley supported himself ; at 
least he could not have starved decently on the 
miserable stipend they doled out to him. His 
burning zeal pleased them well. The sweet gos- 
pel of peace — the tender ministry of love, was 
not half as acceptable to them, as the purga- 
torial fires pictured from the gloomy imagina- 
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tion of Mr. Chesley, and lighted by his brilliant 
rhetoric. A sermon was not half a sermon un- 
less the pulpit cushions were well pounded, and 
the undying worm impaled, that all might see 
its writhings. 

Mr. Chesley did not believe one set of doc- 
trines and preach another. It was more in con- 
sonance with his warped and intolerant nature 
to warn his people of hell, than to throw wide 
the gates of heaven. Deep at the bottom of his 
soul was one persistent thought: he himself 
might become a castaway, but the souls of his 
people must be saved. The immense egotism of 
the man was revealed in the fact that he dared 
to believe himself a fit instrument. The church 
in which he preached had a massive pulpit, 
raised high above the congregation, and as- 
cended by a corkscrew stair. Any ordinary 
man would have resembled a mountebank in it ; 
but it was a fitting shrine for his pale and 
solemn face. Here he drew such pictures of a 
literal hell, that even the babes of his flock 
shivered with apprehension, and were too fright- 
ened to cry at the awful tones of his voice. 

Marian never wearied listening to the scath- 
ing eloquence of her father's sermons. It 
seemed to the girl's over- wrought fancy, that 
he had a special license from heaven to speak 
those burning words, and she compared him in 
her own mind to the men of olden times who 
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had preached the truth in dungeons, and wel- 
comed persecution for Christ's sake, and her 
dark eyes would flash, and her pale cheeks 
burn, as she followed him with rapt attention. 

Nina, on the contrary, would never look at 
her father if she could help it. Had she dared, 
she would hare stuflfed her fingers into her ears 
to prevent the sound of his voice from reaching 
her ; she hated the meeting-house — ^its bare 
meagre walls, its great ark of a pulpit, and the 
vengeful doctrines she heard thundered forth 
there. If she could engage Leonard in some 
ridiculous trifling, or make one of the solemn- 
visaged children laugh, she was far happier than 
in listening to an account of the plagues that 
overtook the children of Israel. 

'' That girl of the minister's is a disgrace to 
the family," remarked one sour-visaged sister 
to another, at the close of service one particular 
Sunday. " I wonder she isn't afraid of a judg- 
ment." 

**She isn't afraid of anything," was the 
answer. "I saw her nudging my Sammy just 
when the dear boy was listening with the 
closest attention to the sermon." 

''I was most asleep. Ma, and she gimme a 
handful of marbles. May I play with 'em this 
afternoon. Ma ?" 

'' Yes, if you go into the back yard where no 
one will see you." 
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** Isn't God in the back yard too. Ma ?" per- 
sisted Sammy. 

"Hush, sir, I'm talking. Yes, Fve always 
said she was given to Mr. Chesley for a special 
trial, he's such a good man, and has brought 
his childien up so strict, it isn't natural that 
any of them should go wrong ; it' s a wonder 
if she doesn't make the boy as bad as she is," 
and the two walked away together. 

" She's the best Christian in Prophetstown," 
said wild Kitty Holland, the tavern-keeper's 
pretty daughter. ''She isn't above saying a 
pleasant word to anybody, and is so sweet and 
obliging, you can't help loving her. Why, she's 
got more real religion in her than all the rest of 
the family put together. When I was so sick 
with the fever, and they said I would die in my 
sins, didn't she just come in like an angel, and 
take my hot hands in her two little cool ones, and 
sayi^ she, ' Kitty, don' t worry. If you' re a sinner 
God sent His Son to die for you, and if you're 
just sorry. He'll do all the rest. Go right to 
sleep and leave it all with Him,' and it made 
me feel so happy that I did go to sleep, and 
when I got awake I was most well. They can' t 
say anything about Nina Chesley to me, for I 
think she's an angel." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A NEW NEIGHBOB. 

'^ As strangers you and I are here, 
We both ^ aliens stand/' 



a 



jS^BlHEKE is some one moving into Doc- 

i^^3l^i ^^^ Kennedy's house," remarked 

k|Pk| Leonard Chesley one day as he 
"*'■■ joined the family at dinner. 

'' I saw them all," answered Nina. ** There's 
such a handsome gentleman, and a sick lady — 
his wife, I suppose, and a young girl with dark 
hair and eyes." 

''How did you find out so much, Nina?" 
asked Mrs. Chesley. ''Have you been talking 
to any of them ?" 

"No ma'am. They were getting out of the 
stage as I went to school ; they carried the sick 
lady — she was so thin and helpless, and as 
white — " 

" Stop talking, Nina," said Mr. Chesley 
harshly, "and never mind prying into other 
peoples' affairs. It is the new doctor and his 
family. I hear he is an infidel and a blas- 
phemer, and I forbid any member of my family 
making his acquaintance." 

Nina finished her dinner in wrathful silence, 
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and tying on her old sun-bonnet — no girl in the 
place dressed plainer than she — started on her 
way to school. As she passed the house into 
which the n«w family was moving, she noticed 
several rare and beautiful articles of furniture, 
such as she had never seen in her life before, 
and the name and nature of which were equally 
unknown to her, and she lingered at the high, 
arched gate, and looked wistfully in ; her own 
life seemed so poor and meagre in comparison 
with some she had gained occasional glimpses 
of, that all people and places in the outside 
world appeared in the light of a terrestrial 
paradise. There was an air of refinement and 
elegance about everything belonging to the new 
family, and yet they were comparatively poor. 
Nina wondered what was the spell that wrought 
this happy effect, and as she looked up the 
graveled path — herself hidden by the foliage, 
and saw through the open door the evidences of 
taste and culture, she felt a sudden intense 
longing to enter and take possession. So en- 
thralled was she by this glimpse of another life, 
that a gentleman desiring to enter at the gate 
upon which she leaned, was compelled to speak 
twice before she heard him ; then she turned in 
startled dismay to confront the master of the 
house, whom she was effectually barring from 
his own domain. 

"Doctor Julius Kennedy, at your service," 
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said the stranger, lifting his hat with a half- 
mocking air. **Is it the custom of young 
ladies in this part of the country to swing on 
gates ? If so, consider this one wholly at your 
disposal." 

"I was not swinging on the gate ;" taken 
for a moment at a disadvantage. '' I — I," and 
then she drooped her head and commenced to 
dig the gravel violently with the toe of a small, 
disreputable boot, that revealed a shapely foot, 
but she seemed powerless to move. 

"Do you live near," continued the propri- 
etor of the gate, looking with some disfavor on 
the lingering girl, whom he evidently consid- 
ered some village msHc. 

His sarcastic tone broke the spell. Nina 
threw back her head with a sudden assumption 
of dignity, and the old sun-bonnet slipped oflf, 
fully revealing the lovely face it had hidden, 
the lovely sun-bright hair, the violet eyes. Doc- 
tor Kennedy stared at her in hopeless amaze- 
ment. 

"I am the minister's daughter," she said, 
with a proud intonation of voice, and then with- 
out another word she walked away. 

But she had seen his face as she turned 
toward him, had remarked the white tempestu- 
ous wrath that flashed over it at her words, had 
caught a passionate muttered exclamation that 
escaped him, and a swift tide of anger surcharged 

8* 
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her heart against him. Infidel and blasphemer, 
her father had called him. Well, for once, she 
was willing to obey, and so avoid any further 
chance of meeting this arrogant stranger. 

And he, what were his thoughts, as with 
bent head he slowly paced the avenue that led 
to his new home — his home ! What a mockery 
the word was to him ! He smote his heart like 
a man in pain, and clenched his hands with 
angry force. What had this country chit said 
to move him, whose life for so many years had 
been one of practised self-restraint ! Something 
in her voice had struck a chord, that was the 
death-knell of his life ! One look at her face 
had brought back the spectre of his ruined home, 
and stirred his soul into an agony of unrest. 

At the door he was met by a woman wearing 
the unattractive cap and spectacles, and be- 
X)ocketed apron of the professional nurse. She 
looked very serious, and stopped the doctor by 
a gesture. 

*'She is very bad," she said in a low voice, 
the professional monotone of the sick room. 
"She has had a more violent turn than usual, 
and is very much exhausted." 

The nurse spoke and moved like a woman of 
education and refinement, as indeed she was, 
having brought to Doctor Kennedy the highest 
testimonials from the medical college where she 
had learned her profession thoroughly ; she had 
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been in his family for many years, and had shut 
herself oflf from all communication with the 
world, and identified herself with the unhappy 
fortunes of his family. He knew some great sor- 
row enveloped her in its dreary shadow, but he 
had his own secret to guard, and respected hers. 

His face grew pained and overcast as he 
answered her, ** I will go to her at once." Then 
he turned back a moment : '' Helen is not with 
her?" 

*'No! no 1 She is somewhere about the 
house. I hoped the change would be good for 
her," pointing to the stairs, '^but I am afraid 
w0 must soon expect the worst." 

''The worst," murmured the doctor, ''it is 
only the best that can happen to her now, thank 
God ; the worst has long been past !" 

A low moaning cry reached him, and he 
hastened his steps, and softly entering the room 
where the poor sufferer awaited him, closed the 
door behind him. 

The nurse sat down on the lower stair and 
threw her apron over her head, as if, after the 
manner of professional nurses, she were about 
to compose herself for a nap ; but the occa- 
sional tremors of her body, as some sound from 
above reached her, showed she did not sleep. 
She was still sitting there, when a door at the 
end of the hall opened, and a light quick step 
approached. 



■j 
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" Nursey ! are yon here 1 Crying too ! Yon 
bad old thing ! As if it wasn't dismal enongh 
here without that ! Now, what are yon crying 
abont?" 

^'Whyshonld I not cry rather?" answered 
the nnrse. " Not a sonl belonging to me in the 
world — not one friend, except yon ; and if you 
knew — what am I saying ? I believe the fumes 
of the chloroform have gone into iny brain." 

''Is mamma worse?" asked the girl pres- 
ently. 

'* Much worse ! It may be the effect of the 
journey ; but she is very ill," answered the 
nurse. 

''Nurse Hastings," continued the girl, 
speaking very earnestly, "what was it first 
caused mamma's long illness? I have always 
known that it was some dreadful trouble, and 
that papa was connected with it. I am sure 
you must know." 

Mrs. Hastings, the nurse, sprang to her 
feet, and her form seemed to dilate with anger. 
Her eyes, which glowed and threatened under 
her spectacles, flashed with indignation ; and 
her delicate lips closed with resolute force, as if 
to defy impotent speech. ' She stared at the 
young girl for a moment as if she had been her 
most vindictive enemy ; then her form relaxed, 
her face paled, and she sat down again on the 
stair. 
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"I should think, Miss Helen," she said, 
coldly, '* that you might employ your mind on 
more profitable subjects. Doctor Kennedy has 
frequently forbidden you to speak upon that 
one ; you should respect his wishes !" 

She bowed her head upon her hands to con- 
ceal the terror that might be revealed in her 
face ; but as Helen Kennedy walked dejectedly 
away, she heard fierce sobs, and felt more than 
ever that the dark spectres of crime and mys- 
tery invaded her home. 



CHAPTER X. 

A SPECIAL PROVIDBJSrOE. 

" I arise from dreams of thee, 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 

And the stars are shining bright ; 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — ^who knows how ? 

To thy chamber window sweet." 

jJINA hardly expected when Snnday 
came to see the nevr doctor or any of 
his family at church, as the report 
had generally circulated, that he be- 
longed to a class of free-thinkers who acknowl- 
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edged no leader in matters of religion, and were 
a law unto themselves. The good people of 
Prophetstown had never discussed the doctrines 
of materialism, and they knew nothing of a 
religion of nature. If a man was not a believer 
he was lost I What they meant by a believer 
was fully explained in the tenets of their church. 
That a soul could ever weary of creeds and arti- 
cles of faith, and long for a communion as wide 
as the universe, and not go down into the pit, 
was an impossible theory to them. Their belief, 
freed of pulpit trammels, was fully established ; 

"The moment that we die, 
To hell we sink, or else, 
To heaven we fly." 

Like John Jasper, of whom, however, they 
had never heard, they knew the sun moved and 
the world stood still. Did not the Bible prove 
that ? 

Nina Chesley sang in the choir ; she had a 
remarkably fine voice, and her pure soprano 
notes chorded well with Kitty Holland's alto. 
As this was not a modem quartette choir, other 
elements of grace were thrown in to balance 
those light-headed unregenerate ones, and see 
that they did not imperil the salvation of the 
whole church by their frivolity. Deacon Hodges 
was the leader ; he sang through his nose, and 
a vacancy caused by the loss of two front teeth, 
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but he was ^^ powerful," both in singing and 
prayer, and kopt a sharp eye on the two refrac- 
tory members of his choir. 

Upon this particular Sunday, just as Mr. 
Chesley had commenced the long prayer which 
always prefaced his sermon, there was an un- 
usual commotion at the church door, and pres- 
ently a tall athletic young man, dressed in a 
suit of rough clothes, strode up the aisle, fol- 
lowed by two great hunting dogs, who evidently 
felt abashed by their surroundings, and con- 
ducted themselves with more decorum than the 
higher Christian animal — their master ; he car- 
ried in his hand a heavy rifle, and had the air 
of a man, who, though yet in his early youth, 
was accustomed to having his way in the world. 
Seating himself in the further end of an empty 
pew, he leaned his gun in the corner, settled his 
dogs, one on each side of him, and folding his 
arms, prepared to give his attention to the 
prayer. 

But what I he started like a man who con- 
fronts a ghost ; his eyes, fixed upon Mr. Ches- 
ley' s pale, ascetic face, seemed to lose the power 
of motion in that of concentration ; he stared 
until he was aware that the prayer was finished 
and the sermon under way, and that the attention 
of the people was being diverted toward himself. 

For he had not yet realized that he had com- 
mitted an act of the greatest sacrilege in bring- 
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ing his dogs and gun into the meeting, and the 
people were nearly as much horrified as that 
other congregation when an armed knight rode 
his horse to the chancel rail to slay a false 
priest ! 

Presently there rose from the choir a strain 
of music, so incompatible with the grim church 
and solemn-visaged people, that the stranger 
listened with rapt attention, and looked admir- 
ingly to the gallery behind the pulpit, where the 
singers were standing. As he did so, he encoun- 
tered a pair of eyes, beautiful, mock -serious 
eyes, that thrilled his heart with a rapturous in- 
telligence. At last — at last I The face of the 
young man paled with intensest feeling as he 
watched that lovely face, and the girl's voice 
trembled as she sang : 

" There everlasting Spring abides, 
And never-fading flowers 1" 

When the meeting was dismissed, the 
stranger waited until nearly all the congregation 
had passed out, each member casting a wither- 
ing glance upon the daring intruder. Then he 
took his gun and made his way to the porch, 
where Deacon Hodges waited, prim, surly, and 
quick to resent the familiar touch of the young 
man's hand upon his shoulder. 

**Who is that girl?" he asked, pointing to 
Nina, who was walking demurely by her sister. 
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"Eh I eh!" muttered the obtuse deacon. 
" What business is it of yours, ah ?" 

" None at all," answered the stranger, " but 
you might answer my questions civilly. Here's 
something for the poor ; it's honest money, you 
need not be afraid of it." 

But the good deacon had no idea of being 
afraid ; he dropped the money into the treasury 
of his pocket with a serene look of self-ap- 
proval, and discreetly concluded that it cost 
nothing to be civil. 

"That gal you are inquirin' about is the 
minister's youngest daughter-ah," he said, 
making a feint of going. 

"Oh ! she is, ii3 she ? And the minister him- 
self, what is his name?" 

"Well, you moight be a stranger in these 
I)arts, ah, never to have heerd of Mr. Chesley." 

" Chesle/— Chesley — the Rev. Jonas Ghes- 
ley?" 

"The same, ah," answered the old deacon. 
" I knew you must have heerd of 7iim.^^ 

The young man stood silent so long, that the 
deacon grew tired of waiting his pleasure, and 
began to lock up. 

" Chesley — Chesley," the stranger continued 
to mutter, " and that girl is his daughter ! See 
here, my friend, how many children has this 
Mr. Chesley?" 

"Three of them," answered the deacon, 
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fairly pushing the stranger out of the porch, 
that he might lock the doors and go home to 
his dinner. '' There's two girls and a boy. 
This Neena is the youngest, and she ain't bom * 
to come to any good end to my thinkin', ah 1" 

''Why not? She is fair enough to look 
at." 

"It's the devil's own beauty-ah ! may be 
it don't become me to say it ; but she's light- 
headed and light-heeled. She ain't like Miss 
Marian. She's as good and prudent and well- 
behaved as need be. And Leonard ain't a bad 
boy neither ; but the other ! ah !" And the old 
deacon groaned and shut one eye in a sancti- 
monious horror that would have delighted 
Nina, could she have seen him. 

"Nina!" repeated the stranger to himself, 
'' Nina Chesley !" Then aloud : "Is there any 
place where travelers can lodge ? I have walked 
ten miles this morning, and am tired, and 
would like to rest awhile." 

"There's the sign of the 'Eagle,' over yon- 
der ; you can put up there, and find things to 
your likin'-ah ! providin' you pay well." 

"That's the way of the world, my friend; 
good fare for good money. Many thanks ! 
Come, Caesar ! come, Roger !" and shouldering 
his gun he moved away. 

"Don't bring the dumb brutes with you 
when you come to the house of God again, ah !" 
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suggested the deacon, adding, sotto voce^ **it 
mayn't be healthy for them, ah I" 

" I shouldn't have been surprised," said the 
old man, in recounting his story afterward, '' to 
have seen him vanish in a puff of smoke-ah ! 
he had a look of the old fellow in his eye, and 
so had them dumb brutes, ah !" 



CHAPTER XI. 

MY8TEEY. 

'^ It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out, 
Almost like a reality, — the one 
To end in madness, — both in misery.* 

INA was particularly careful to cross 
the street before passing the house in 
which the new doctor lived, and thus 
avoided any possibility of seeing him 
again, or subjecting herself to another of those 
malignant looks which she had encountered 
upon first meeting him. Had she known that 
one of the kindest and truest of human hearts 
beat in his bosom, she might have judged him 
more leniently, but she only realized that she 
was in some way repugnant to him, and had 
unconsciously annoyed or offended him, as his 
face and manner had clearly indicated. 
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Doctor Kennedy had apparently some other 
object in moving into this remote prairie town, 
than the pursuit of his professional career. He 
was evidently accustomed to the culture and 
opportunity of a large city ; but it was conjec- 
tured that the constant and severe illness of one 
member of his family, and the peculiar nature 
of her malady, made frequent change of air and 
scene desirable. It was unfortunate that he 
held religion and its professors in silent con- 
tempt, and so gained for himself an odium he 
did not deserve. Free-thinkers and Rational- 
ists were simply infidels to the good people of 
Prophetstown, and were ostracised accordingly. 
Usually such men were rough, profane charac- 
ters, but Julius Kennedy was not of this sort ; 
the apparent influences of his life were stamped 
upon him ; he was a gentleman in morals ; his 
intercourse with his fellow men was marked by 
a courtesy and consistency that would have be- 
come one of God's Christian people — he was just 
and honorable in all his dealings. But not to 
have won the right to enter every home in 
Prophetstown, would he have crossed the thresh-^ 
old of its solitary church, or listened to what 
he termed the dogmatic ravings of the Rev. 
Jonas Chesley. Like all positivists he had him- 
self passed to an extreme as illiberal as that of 
the creeds. 

The house in which the family lived stood 
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in plain view of Nina' s home ; from the window 
of the room which she and Marian shared, 
they could look directly into the large chamber 
which the invalid occupied^, and soon this room 
became the nucleus of a mysterious romance to 
the two girls. At all hours of the night a light 
burned there, and shadows passed to and fro 
across the closed curtains. They could dis- 
tinguish the figures of the nurse, the old ser- 
vant, the young girl, and the doctor himself. 
They could hear, too, cries of distress, moanings 
of pain, and unintelligible conversation. What- 
ever the mysterious malady was that held the 
sick woman in its deathly throes, human skill 
and loving patience did all that could be done 
to combat it. 

It often happens, that there will be one 
family in a community into whose closed and 
guarded portals neither the eye of gossip or of 
friendship can penetrate. A subtle instinct 
warns all intruders from the threshold, and 
silences the tongue of envy or detraction. 

One evening Marian had gone out to watch 
with a sick child, and. Leonard was busy doing 
some work for his father ; Mna had finished 
her share of the household duties and taken 
her place at her window, where she could signal 
Kitty Holland if that damsel came along, as 
was most probable she would, and be very 
willing to do anything Nina might require 
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of her. The night was lovely — the harvest 
moon flooding house and fields alike with 
golden radiance, and giving Mna an indescriba- 
bly lonely feeling. The girl longed with heart- 
hunger for that fond and tender affection that 
consecrated so many homes — for a mother's 
loving kiss ; her sordid, barren life, was a bitter 
mockery ! She seemed necessary to none of 
those about her. True, Marian and Leonard 
loved her, but they too suffered in this chill at- 
mosphere, and were chary of their caresses. 

Nina's heart had always felt this yearning. 
She could scarcely remember her own mother, 
and she felt that the first years of her life had 
been darkened by the same depressing influences 
that enveloped it now. She had vague mem- 
ories of happy, smiling faces, of beautiful sur- 
roundings, and she felt sure that there was a 
happier world somewhere, — not the distant 
Heaven about which her father preached, but a 
human world where souls still panoplied in the 
flesh lived and loved, and helped each other to 
great achievements, where love even in poverty 
and sorrow united hearts with indissoluble ties. 
She had never yet lacked food or raiment, but 
oh! the inexorable loneliness in which she 
dwelt. 

From the transcendental to the common- 
place is a very easy transition. Nina looked 
down from the sympathetic, deceitful moon, 
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that seemed to her endowed with human intui- 
tion, and saw Kitty Holland prancing under the 
window, — pretty, vain, foolish Kitty. 

" What is it?" asked Nina breathlessly, put- 
ting her head out as far as she dared. ''You 
have some news. Speak low, or father will hear 
you." 

" You know the stranger that was at church 
Sunday, Nina, — the man with the dogs ? Well, 
he is at our house, and his friend is with him, 
and he's such a swell ! They have got plenty of 
money and are traveling and hunting for plea- 
sure !" 

"That isn't anything wonderful. Is that 
all ?" asked Nina provokingly. 

" All ! No indeed, the young man with the 
dogs has been inquiring all about you, and he 
just raves and walks up and down the room, and 
says to himself, 'Nina ! Nina Chesley !' " 

"Nonsense," cried Nina, remembering her 
dignity. "I shouldn't think you would come 
here to tell me that." 

" I didn't. There's to be a dance at the hall, 
Nina, and I want you to be there. Take Leon- 
ard with you ; it will be all right then. He will 
be there." 

" What's his name, and whaur's his hame ?" 
queried Nina, ' ' or hasn' t he either V ' 

" His name is Allan Prescott. There, I must 
fly. Be sure to come." 
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Allan Prescott ! It sounded to Nina like 
some familiar echo, and yet she had certainly 
never heard it before. His eyes, as he looked at 
her on Sunday, seemed like some pleasant mem- 
ory too. What did it mean ? Was this a trans - 
ition state, and had they known each other in 
some prior life i Nina might have puzzled the 
matter out, and saved further complications, had 
she been prescient, but just then she chanced to 
look toward the sick chamber, and was startled 
to see the window standing open, and a white 
figure creeping down by the rose terrace, which 
swayed and bent under the light weight. She 
at once divined that this was the sick lady — the 
doctor' s wife — who, left unattended a moment, 
was following the impulses of her mysterious 
malady and trying to escape from her home. 

She had reached the ground, and, fleet-footed 
as a runner, was hastening away to the fields 
before Nina thought what she should do — ^go 
and alarm the family, or follow the flying figure. 
Dreading another interview with the haughty 
doctor, she decided to hasten after the invalid, 
and she waited for neither hat nor shawl, but 
hurried across the light fields, with her glorious 
hair unbound and streaming in the light. 
Just as the sick lady reached the open field, her 
sensitive ear detected a pursuing step, and she 
turned with a sudden, wily motion i)eculiar to 
the insane, and confronted Nina, who stood 
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almost paralysed with terror at sight of the 
wreck before her. Could it indeed be a living 
woman she looked upon, so deathly white was 
the spectral face, so drawn and meagre the 
parched skin, while in the deeply sunken eyes 
the fires of insanity unmistakably glittered. 
Fixing them upon the frightened girl, she sent 
forth shriek after shriek upon the calm Summer 
night. Then she flung herself with unnatural 
strength upon Nina, who remained utterly una- 
ble to move or speak as those frantic arms were 
thrown about her. At that moment, Doctor 
Kennedy, followed by the nurse, came running 
to the spot. As he released Nina, and caught 
the sick lady in his strong arms, he asked 
reproachfully : 

' ' Mother, why did you do this ? Are we not 
doing everything — everything we can to help 
you?" 

"Look at her! look at her, Julius!" cried 
the sick woman, pointing to Nina, who, white 
and helpless, was unable to move from sheer 
fright. ' ' You know it is she — Agnes Lindsay — 
look at her fair, false face. Oh ! how I hate 
her — hate her !" 

Nina turned giddy with fear at this mysteri- 
ous accusation from a sick — a dying stranger. 
As she looked from mother to son, she saw the 
same expression of contempt and distrust that 
he had regarded her with at their first meeting. 
4 
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* ' O I what have I done V ' she asked piteously. 
'' Why do you look at me in that way ? Why 
does she hate me when I have never injured 
her?" 

'' My mother is not responsible for her words 
or actions," answered the doctor coldly. *' She is, 
as you see, helplessly insane, rendered so many 
years ago by the evil deed of a woman as fair as 
yourself and whom you have the misfortune to 
resemble. She. ruined my mother's life and 
mine, and I doubt not still lives to blight and 
destroy ! Why, what is the matter, Mrs. Hast- 
ings ? Have you an ague fit ?" 

For the usually impassive nurse was shaking 
like one stricken with the palsy, but at the doc- 
tor' s words she muttered some incoherent reply 
and passed her arm firmly about the invalid to 
assist her to return to her home. 

Before Mna, walking like one in a trance, had 
reached her own door. Doctor Kennedy was by 
her side. 

"Forgive me!" he said quickly, in a voice 
so changed from that in which he had spoken 
before that she scarcely recognized it as his. '' I 
am afraid I was harsh to you, but the innocent 
must not suffer for the guilty. You bear a 
wonderful resemblance to the woman who 
darkened our home and made my mother what 
you see ; but surely you are not answerable for 
that chance likeness. O child ! her beauty was 
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as fair as yours, but she used it as a snare for 
souls. Nothing can undo the evil she wrought ! 
You are still a child in years, but pray to die 
this night, rather than to live to work the ruin 
of even one life I" 

He had held her hand, while speaking ; now 
he released it and walked quickly away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A CHANCE DISCOVERY. 

** Thus it happened by a strange sad fate, 
One thought entered into each young soul, 

Joy for one — if for the other pain, 

Loss for one — ^if for the other gain. 

One must lose, and one possess the whole." 

BOS dance to which Kitty Holland had 
invited Nina was a semi-yearly out- 
break of merriment among the young 
people of the place. The youths and 
maidens who met there were such as may be 
always found at those festivities in village com- 
munities ; some who had not the fear of God 
before their eyes — as if he condescended from 
his high estate to know whether we walked de- 
corously or skipped merrily — others who 6e- 
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longed to a religious sect that did not forbid 
dancing, and others yet who delighted in the 
physical exercise, the music, and the pleasant 
associations. Among the last was Nina Ches- 
ley ; she could hardly remember the time when 
she had not loved to dance ; she could recall 
her earliest surreptitious experience when, 
with Leonard for a partner, she had whirled 
and capered to the tum-te-tum of her own voice, 
and in mortal terror of her father discovering 
their wickedness. She had always been taught 
that it was a sin to dance — in fact, that any 
natural rational amusement which was capable 
of being perverted to the uses of the idle and 
vicious, was in itself sin, — taught in the language 
of chiding, and in that hard, fanatical spirit 
which has no grateful recompense to offer. 

Somehow Mna had lost her interest in the 
ball, as it was designated, since she had come so 
near the complex phenomena of other lives, and 
had felt herself drawn into a mysterious sym- 
pathy with a sorrow she did not understand. 
She had related her strange adventure to Marian, 
and her dreamy elder sister had listened as to a 
chance chapter from a sentimental story. 

''Do I look like Mamma ?" Nina asked after 
a long silence between the two. 

"Yes! no," answered Marian gravely. 
"You must remember, Nina, that I too was 
young when my — our mother died." 
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' ' I am different from you, Marian — and not 
at all like any one in the family. My hair is 
almost red, while yours is as black as night, 
and so is Leonard's — like our father's ; and then 
I like the world and its pleasures and hate this 
dull half-frozen life, just work and duty all the 
time !" 

" Better that than sin," answered her sister 
wearily ; then she took the girls dimpled clouded 
face between her two pale hands, and looked 
long and earnestly into the defiant but lovely 
eyes, and as she did so she sighed heavily. Nina 
was used to her strange moods ; she was habitu- 
ated to dreams and visions, and weird spiritual 
fancies, and solemnly believed Marian endowed 
with the power of second sight. 

"Nina," she asked presently, ''if any one 
had done you a cruel wrong, — an injury that 
lasted a whole lifetime, — could you forgive 
it?" 

''No," answered the girl resolutely. "I 
never could !" 

There was another silence broken at last by 
Mrs. Chesley. 

"Here, Nina, your father has gone away 
and will not be home until late, and I want you 
to help me in the study." 

Mrs. Chesley took the rare opportunity when 
her husband was away from home, to clean out 
his study, and move and dust every article in 
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it. It was a much larger and better furnished 
room than the old one in which we lirst found 
him, but it had a hard, sectarian look, as if every 
article of furniture were a judge's bench. A 
bust of Calvin overlooked the desk, which was 
the old one re-varnished and green-baized— and 
wore on its clay features the same expression 
that doomed Servetus to death 1 Nina had a 
horror of the room and the atmosphere that 
dwelt there. 

''You can overhaul your father's desk, and 
see if you can get it into some kind of decent 
shape,^' said Mrs. Chesley, giving Calvin such a 
vigorous broom dusting that he executed an 
involuntary jig. "Don't meddle with his ser- 
mons, but just straighten things around so that 
he can find them easily. I've never opened a 
drawer in that desk since I came into the 
family." 

Nina had little curiosity about the desk, and 
still less about the closely-written, much-inter- 
polated sermons, every word of which had been 
burned into her memory, and she went about 
her task with only one wish — to finish it as 
sjmedily as possible. A natural womanly love 
of order soon reduced the chaos of old papers 
to a state of system and neatness. She had 
nearly finished the work, and was trying to 
move a small but obdurate drawer, which being 
only partially closed caused her some trouble 
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when she pulled it violently open without the 
slightest curiosity as to what t might contain. 
Had she thought about it at all, she would have 
conjectured that here her father kept that pecu- 
liar drug which was his. evil genius, and of which 
they only knew vaguely. She was about to close 
the drawer carefully without glancing at its 
contents, when she was attracted by the glitter 
of an ornament. 

It was a strange thing to be there among 
those old yellow papers, — a chain of delicate and 
costly workmanship and a child' s coral locket. 
Whose were they ? and why had she never seen 
them before ? 

She stood looking at them and turning them 
over in her hand, with a feeling of astonishment 
and awe, as if she had found. some Uving sen- 
tient thing hidden^ away among the dust-colored 
papers, and in her own mind she wondered 
whose they could be. 

Something of her mother' s, kept tenderly and 
reverently because of the association ? Hardly I 
Jonas Chesley was not given to sentiment either 
for the living or the dead. 

Nina turned the locket over in her hand; 
there was neither name nor letter. Mystified 
and curious she looked into the open drawer 
and saw a dim package of letters, the writing 
faded and obscured, but superscribed in a 
woman' s fair and regular hand. Mna was f amil- 
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iar with the first Mrs. Chesley' s handwriting. It 
was not hers. Whose then could it be, or did it 
have any connection with the faded old letters ? 
she lifted the package and turned it over in her 
hand ; a strange wave of feeling thrilled her as 
she did so. She trembled violently with sudden 
fright as at some intangible presence. Then Mrs. 
Chesley' s harsh voice broke the spell, and she 
pushed the drawer in, shut the lid of the desk, 
and hurried out of the room with a disagreeable 
lingering consciousness of having done a dis- 
honorable act. As she heard her mother lock- 
ing the study door, she discovered to her own 
astonishment that she still held the locket and 
chain clasped firmly in her hand. She ran 
affrighted to tell Marian. 

"Oh Marian, what shall I do?" she asked 
half crying. ''I took it out of papa's drawer 
when I was putting the desk in order, and I did 
not mean to keep it, but — " 

She stopped speaking and looked at Marian 
in alarm ; she had risen to her feet and with 
white lips was striving to articulate. 

" How dared you !" she exclaimed at last in 
a faint husky voice. "Sneaking like a thief 
into papa's desk when he was not here, and 
taking what you had no right to. Oh ! what did 
I say ? Forgive me, Nina ! I did not mean that, 
but you should not meddle with such things. 
You know if papa wanted you to see what is 
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in that drawer, he would have shown it to 
you I" 

"Well, I will put it back again, '^ answered 
Nina sullenly. Marian had never before spoken 
to her in such a tone, and she resented it. "I 
can slip in when the desk is open, and drop it 
into the drawer with the old letters — ' ' 

" Letters 1 What letters?" asked Marian 
wildly. ''I hope you did not disturb any 
papers of his." 

' ' No ! I only saw a package of old yellow 
letters with the chain and locket. Marian, 
whose are they ?" 

"I do not know," answered Marian in a 
gloomy tone. ''I never read them. I suppose 
my father has the privilege of reserving a few 
old letters from his children." 

"I hate mysteries," retorted Nina. "And 
this house is full of them ! There," dropping the 
chain into her pocket, "I will get that back 
the first chance I have, and before he misses it. 
I am sorry, Marian, that I vexed you, but I do 
not think you had a right to be cross." 

" No ! I should never be impatient vdth you, 
Nina ; that duty was laid upon me long ago. 
But let us talk of something else. Are you 
going to this foolish ball to-night ?" 

" Yes 1 I have promised, but I shall not 
attend another. You see I must keep my 
word." 
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" Papa has forbidden yon to go, and yet you 
will disobey him." 

*' He has not spoken about it at all, Marian, 
but of course he could not give his consent, so I 
take all responsibility on myself. Oh, you can- 
not imagine the pleasure there is in hearing the 
music and in dancing all those lovely waltzes. 
Leonard is going to take care of me, and see 
that I get home safely. Papa will not know 
anything abont it unless you tell him." 

''Perhaps I ought to do that," answered 
Marian. ''But if this is the last time, I will 
not. But oh I Mna, if any harm came to 
you?" 

" The worst harm that could happen me, 
Marian, is to be eternally cooped np in this dis- 
mal place, where there isn't enough sunshine to 
see one's shadow by. I must have some plea- 
sure out of life." 

"It seems as if you shonld live up to a 
higher standard, Nina, than just your own wants 
and wishes. You think only of the pleasures of 
life ; I can only remember its disappoint- 
ments." 

" But, Marian, why need you always be sor- 
rowful? You never see a lovely moonlight 
night that it does not remind you of death, 
while it brings a perfect peace and content to 
me. Why not have the world gay and full of 
pleasure?" 
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"The world, Nina, can never satisfy ns; its 
pleasures last but for a season — then comes bit- 
terness and death.'' 

" I will take the sorrow and disappointment 
if I can have the pleasure too. Oh, Marian, if 
God brought me into the world, will not He 
take care of me while here — ^and afterward ?" 

" Yes ! I do not know. I hope so," said Mar- 
ian vaguely. Nina's questions often troubled 
her, but the thought that passed through her 
mind and gave her a sudden pang was, "Had 
He taken care of her ?" 

She thought of it long after her head rested 
on its pillow alone, and the white moonlight 
crept in and added to the ghastly pallor of her 
face. She could hear the distant clash of the 
music and the throbbing feet that kept time to 
it. She had no wish to be there ; she had no 
place or part in such scenes. A heavy cross 
had been laid upon her, and her loyal heart 
never dreamed but that she must bear it to the 
bitter end. 
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A MISSING LINK. 



CHAPTER XIII. 




A MISSING LINK. 

**'Ti8 she, and here; 
Lo I I unclothe and clear 
My wishes' cloudy character." 

HE squeaking of fiddles and blowing of 
horns announced to the people of 
Prophetstown that the tide of gayety 
was at its full, and many a mother in 
Israel drew the quilts over her profaned ears to 
shut out the wicked sounds, little imagining 
that at that moment the eldest hope of her 
house was among the wicked hosts, the fastest 
and most frequent dancer of them all ; there too 
was the minister's daughter, not vainly be- 
decked, for Nina possessed none of the orna- 
ments of dress which other girls wore ; nor did 
she need them ; her own blossoming beauty was 
suflBcient for her, though the majority of the 
young men present preferred the red cheeks and 
coquettish smiles of Kitty Holland, to Nina's 
delicate peachy bloom. 

There were two strangers present — the young 
man of the church episode and a dashing visitor 
from the city, his companion and chum on a 
shooting tour, whose name, Jack Templeton, 
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like himself, was without any particular charac- 
ter, not bad as fellows went, but indiscriminate 
as to the divisions of vice and virtue. 

He was dancing now with Kitty Holland, 
and making love to her with desperation, and 
poor Kitty blushed and trembled, and half be- 
lieved him, for he was altogether different from 
the rustic beaux she had been accustomed to 
lord it over. Mr. Templeton was a real city 
gentleman, and had seen the world. It was her 
turn to stammer and blush now. 

Allan Prescott, well and becomingly dressed, 
and by far the handsomest man present, had 
led out, one after the other, the young ladies 
presented to him, when he saw Nina Chesley 
enter with her brother Leonard ; his heart gave 
a great leap, and, he closed his eyes for a 
moment. Did he feel the arms of a little child 
about his neck in the days that were long past % 
When he looked again, Nina and her brother 
stood before him, and Leonard in a few words 
introduced him. 

They talked easily upon indifferent subjects, 
but all the time the young man was studying 
her face with such intentness that it became 
embarrassing ; he did not stare rudely, but 
watched her with that close observation that 
denoted some earnest meaning. ''Where have 
I seen you before?" was the interpretation of 
his regard, which affected her strangely. Was 
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it magnetism or fate that was drawing them to- 
gether ? 

Presently they joined the dancers, and Nina 
found her new acquaintance highly accomplished 
in the terpsichorean art; his motions, as he 
swung her easily and gracefully through the 
figures, were those of poetry, and music, but 
nature had aided him instead of the dancing 
master. 

When the music ceased he regarded her 
again with that intent gaze. 

"I have seen you before to-night," he re- 
marked at last. 

'* O yes, I remember. It was in the meeting." 
She could not help smiling at him mischievously. 

He colored and bit his lip defiantly. 

" I presume, like the rest of them, you are 
ready to consign me to perdition for that sacri- 
legious act, while I — well, why should I not 
take my dogs wherever I go ? I believe they are 
better Christians than many who boast of 
souls." 

'' They are not here to-night ?" 

" No, I had a place to leave them in. I did 
not take them to church from bravado, but I 
had walked ten miles with them, and I did not 
know what Vandal might maitia them if I left 
them uncared for outside." 

"They would have been more comfortable 
there, and would not have disturbed the tern* 
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poral comfort of a whole congregation. But I 
nearly laughed out when I saw Deacon Hodges, 
he could have choked them with pleasure. You 
cannot imagine how solemn and ridiculous they 
looked sitting up in the pew as if they were 
criticising the sermon. Happy dogs ! they do 
not need to be preached to." 

" They are more fortunate than we ; instinct 
seems to be as safe a guide as reason." 

At this moment the music struck up, and the 
two just entering upon a metaphysical discus- 
sion, were soon whirling away their brief hour, 
oblivious to all else, till, panting and out of 
breath, but delightfully content, they were 
again seated. 

Nina pulled her fan from her pocket. As she 
did so, something dropped to the floor with a 
tiny crash. Allan Prescott stooped and picked 
it up. 

"Where have I seen youhetoveV^ he said 
addressing the insensate thing as it lay in his 
outstretched palm, — the gold chain and locket 
she had found that day. 

It all came to him like a flash — the dying 
stranger — the babe in the poor-house ; a flood 
of tender feelings stole into his heart — his eyes 
were suffused with honest tears. 

" She does not know," he thought to himself. 
'*A11 those years, she has not known. The 
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mystery is clear to me now. Does any one else 
know, I wonder?" 

" Were you bom here?" he asked suddenly. 

"No ! I was very small when we came here ; 
only three years old, when my own mother 
died. I do not remember any other place very 
well." 

"Then you can recall some scene of your 
first years. You can remember your mother." 

" Oh ! I cannot tell reality from imagination. 
Sometimes I seem to have had a great beautiful 
home in a city, and I can almost see a face I 
dream about, so fair and sad. Then I imagine 
sometimes that I had fallen a long way, and 
that there was a dreadful noise in my ears, and 
often I see a big dreary house all full of win- 
dows, and there is a boy always laughing — I 
can see his face so plain — but Marian says I 
dream all those things and think they have 
happened." 

"And your father, Mr. Chesley, what does 
he say when you ask him V ' continued the 
young man eagerly. 

But Nina suddenly grew reserved. She had 
not intended to talk so freely with the stranger, 
and she made an excuse to go and speak to 
Kitty Holland, who was very proud to be able 
to introduce Mr. Jack Templeton. 

This gentleman changed his manner when he 
spoke to Nina ; he could be gallant and voluble 
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enough to poor frivolous Kitty, but this young 
lady with the air and manner of one used to 
respect at once subdued him ; he found that 
even in a village like Prophetstown there were 
autocrats in society, and that there was a social 
distinction between Kitty Holland, the tavern- 
keeper's wild girl, and Nina Chesley, the minis- 
ter's wayward daughter, even though they met 
as equals and friends. Indeed it was true, that 
Nina's presence at these gatherings was a means 
of grace ; she had no fondness for coarse plea- 
sures, and did not hesitate to rebuke too much 
freedom. 

'' I see you have been talking to my friend 
Prescott," Mr. Templeton remarked with a 
deferential air. "He's a first rate fellow, full of 
life, but has lots of queer notions, — thinks his 
dogs have souls ! ugly brutes ! I can only en- 
dure them a-field. He's dragged them all over 
the world with him." 

"They ought to be educated," laughed 
Nina. "And really they ^o behave very well." 

"Oh! they have called on you, have they? 
Well, for my part I prefer them at a distance. 
It' s the only subject we quarrel on, Allan and 
L" 

"You speak as if you were comrades !" 

"We are; if traveling together for three 
years can make us so, besides being college 
mates. You look surprised, but Prescott is 
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something more than a hnnting loafer — he has 
one of the finest minds for jurisdiction in the 
countiy. Just now he has some chimerical idea, 
but what, I cannot make out. He is in search of 
something or some one, but I doubt if he knows 
himself what or whom. His father died a year 
ago and left him a fortune — plucky dog !" 

"How did he happen to come here ?" asked 
Nina indifferently. 

"Restlessness! nothing else. But I cannot 
imagine why he stays ; he has certainly had no 
excuse until to-night," bowing gallantly. 

Here Kitty joined them, with Allan Prescott 
and Leonard, and Nina was asked to sing. She 
sat down to the wretched little melodeon, which 
was the best instrument the house afforded, and 
sang a plaintive little air in her sweet natural 
voice. AH m Prescott hung over the music, and 
watched her closely with his eyes, while his 
heart absorbed every word she uttered. He 
knew that he held the fate of this girl in his 
hands and rejoiced in the knowledge. 

Doctor Kennedy pacing wearily through the 
late night hours, heard the sweet voice, and 
stopped to listen. It seemed like desecration 
that she should be in such a place ; he felt a 
sudden intense longing to tear her away from 
those coarse pleasures, and fill the measure of 
her life with its sweet meed of fulfillment. 

Nina made an alarming discovery that night 
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before she retired to rest : she had left the chain 
and locket with Allan Prescott. It was simply 
that he had forgotten to retnrn them to her, 
but Leonard promised to get them early in the 
morning, and she intended to take the earliest 
opportunity to smuggle them back into her 
father's desk. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 

** Fathers, provoke not your children to anger ^ lest they be 
discouraged." — Paul to the Cohadans. 

HE morning following the ball there 
was an ominous silence at the break- 

fast-table of the Rev. Jonas Chesley, 

^^ """ whose brows gathered into an omin- 
ous wrinkle, overshadowed them with what 
Nina called his orthodox frown. She felt that 
it was not the impenitent state of the wicked 
that was troubling him at that moment, and her 
heart sank at the prospect of her thoughtless 
deed being discovered ; she dreaded its detec- 
tion as if she had been a criminal, and would 
have told cheerfully any needed lie to shield her, 
so that she could have escaped the scene to 
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follow, but once let the storm break, and she 
would face it with unflinching bravery I 

Oh, can any weak human soul ever stand more 
abjectly before the Judge of all the earth, than 
it has before an earthly parent whom it has 
offended, and who, to the eyes of a child, is as 
awful as omnipotence ? How often has some 
severely-chidden infant looked into parental or 
maternal eyes for help or encouragement, and, 
seeing only obdurate punishment there, mur- 
dered its conscience with impromptu lies. 

Nina stood white and trembling before Mr. 
Chesley and told the truth. His anger as he 
heard her was something fearful to see. There 
was that look in his eyes which eve& brave men 
shrink from. Marian herself was appalled at 
his cutting words. Leonard stood bravely by 
Nina, trying to divert his father's attention to 
himself ; but it was she who had gone to the 
ball — she who had taken the ornament. Leon- 
ard would be dealt with afterwards as an accom- 
plice. 

"I did go to the ball," Nina had answered 
furiously, "and I danced with the stranger, and 
— and he has the chain and locket, for he forgot 
to return them to me. And his name is Allan 
Prescott." 

The minister groaned ; Mrs. Chesley looked 
peevishly at them all. 

"What is the trouble now?" she asked. 
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Nina, what are you distressing your father 
about? Did you meddle with his sermons ?" 

''Sermons!" shrieked the girl wildly. "I 
hate them. I hate that old meeting-house — I 
don't believe God ever goes near it. I hate that 
old lumbering pulpit. I wish every Sunday 
that it would fall down, and I should never 
hear any more of those dismal prayers. I can- 
not help it if you are my father. You have 
always been hard and cruel. I am not afraid of 
God. He knows I do not mean to be bad, but 
you make me so'!' ' 

She stopped out of breath, and white as a 
statue. 

The Rev. Jonas Chesley heard his daughter's 
maledictions like one in a dream ; his eyes were 
open and fixed upon her, but all expression was 
gone from them, his hands groped feebly but 
without will to guide them, and he looked like 
one on whom the fiat of doom was already pro- 
nounced. 

Marian drew Nina out of the room — the girl 
was passive enx)ugh now. 

"You were cruel and unjust," she said in- 
dignantly ; "he virill never forgive you, never !" 

"I am not a thief!" she murmured feebly. 
" Oh if my mother had only lived, if there was 
anybody in the world that cared for me !" 

Marian took her sister in her arms and 
kissed her tenderly. 
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'^ Forgive me I" she said in a low sad voice. 
*^ I must never forget who gave you to me. Oh, 
Nina darling 1 how can I ever be harsh or un- 
kind to you?" 

Marian sent Leonard to Allan Prescott for 
the troublesome chain and locket, but he re- 
turned without them. The young man had 
been friendly, but he would deliver the trinket 
into Mr. Chesley's hands himself. 

Allan Prescott was sitting alone in his room 
at the ''Eagle," engaged in cleaning his gun ; 
his dogs lay with their noses towards the door 
sleepily dozing on their outstretched paws, 
when they suddenly raised their heads, sniflfed 
the air in a way peculiar to those animals when 
frightened, and uttered simultaneously a low 
dismal whine. Allan wondered who or what was 
coming, for his ear had failed to detect the light 
footfall that the keener instinct of the dogs 
had discerned. There came a low rap at the door, 
and still the dogs did not bark noisily but kept 
up that peculiar low whining. 

" What ails the brutes ?" he said to himself. 
He was not even sure that it was a knock he 
had heard, but he opened the door, and saw 
Marian Chesley standing on the threshold of 
his room looking so deadly pale that his first 
thought was that she was afraid of the dogs. 

"They will not touch you. Do not be 
alarmed," he said gently, and he turned to 
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order them back, but they had already retreated 
to a distant part of the room, and crouched there 
timid and cowed. 

"I'm sure I do not know why they act so 
strangely," he said. "They seem afraid of 
you." 

"I had not noticed them," she replied in- 
differently — then, becoming more earnest : ' ^ Mr. 
Prescott, do not think me over bold, but I came 
here on a strange errand — to ask you to return 
to me my own property !" 

She drew a long breath and sank into the 
chair he had placed for her. 

' ' Tour property V ' answered the young man 
coldly, and yet with a certain pity in his voice. 
"Do you mean the child's ornament I have in 
my possession ? I declined returning it to your 
brother. Miss Chesley. I think he is sincere in 
saying he never knew of its existence before. 
He was too young to remember — ^but you, oh ! 
surely you do not come here to tell me that 
it is yours!" 

" I do ;" answered Marian, as firmly as Nina 
could have spoken. " It is a relic of my play- 
days, and valued only as such. My father 
chooses to keep it in his drawer, and I wish to 
return it, as he is concerned at the loss. It is not 
yours," warming into anger, "and you have 
no right to keep it." 

"No," answered Allan, speaking slowly. 
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'' I have no right to keep it, but your father has 
less — every hour that he retains it in his posses- 
sion he commits a deadly sin. I know this and 
so do you 1" 

The young man looked like an avenger as he 
drew himself up and leaned his crossed hands 
on the muzzle of his gun, as he confronted the 
girl who was pleading with him. She saw no 
shadow of relenting in his stern face, and before 
he could prevent it she threw herself at his 
feet. 

"Give it to me I give it to me! It is 
useless to you. Who made you my father's 
judge? Oh! what am I saying? But if you 
Jcnow all / what good will it do now ? It is too 
later 

" Miss Chesley ! your humility distresses me. 
I do not blame you, innocent sharer in another's 
guilt, but I would save your father from the 
torments to which he relegates other sinners — I 
would restore to a misplaced life its birthright. 
Help me — do not carry this burden any longer. 
It is not a question of money, but of a human 
soul that is at stake." 

"Oh, if it only involved one soul!" cried 
Marian, forgetting to whom she was speaking ; 
"but there is no sin that does not involve 
others in its dreadful consequences. Only save 
my father ; only assure me that he can never be 
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harmed — that no human law can tonch him — 
and I will help youP^ 

The force of a stronger will controlled her. 
Allan Prescott had not dared to expect such 
help as this ; but he felt that he was in the 
right, and must win. Before Marian left she 
had promised to bring him certain papers in her 
father's desk, and he had pledged complete im- 
munity from the punishment of his sin. 

Two days later the young man left the place. 
He had not made any friends, for there was a 
certain dignity about him that forbade intimate 
approach ; but he had also left no enemies. 
Even Deacon Hodges did not fling a stone after 
him. 

Jack Templeton stayed ; much to Nina's 
chagrin. She did not like his attention to Kitty 
Holland ; she distrusted his flippant gallantry, 
and determined, in her own mind, to warn the 
foolish girl of his real character, but her father 
had so peremptorily forbidden her to either see 
Eatty, or speak to her or any of her associates, 
that she failed to get an opportunity, the choir 
on Sunday being under too close guard by the 
wary deacon. 
5 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BEST FOB THE WJJA^EfcY. 

** Heaven awaits thee 
And fills thy spirit with a great delight ; 
There our pale joys will be a dream forgotten, 
Our Sun a darkness, and our Day a night." 

I HE nights were chill, and the fields 
were bleak and brown when Mrs. 
Kennedy died. Marian and Nina, 
^ flitting at their window as they often 
did far into the night, saw the shadows pass 
and repass swiftly on the drawn curtains, as the 
anxious watchers anticipated every wish. Nina 
had that evening ventured to ask Doctor Ken- 
nedy how she was. 

" Dying 1 thank Q-odl" was the solemn 
answer. 

She dared not offer him any comfort ; but 
she had learned to know and love his sister 
Helen, and to her she had said, earnestly : 

' ' Is there nothing I can do to make it easier 
for you? Will you not believe that we are 
your friends, and call upon us as such?" 

Helen thanked her with tearful eyes. They 
had made life brighter, those three. Leonard, 
especially, had been drawn towards the lonely 
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girl, and had shared with her-the tedious hours 
of waiting. 

Dying I At last the poor tortured soul was 
to find release from the sorrow and suffering 
entailed by the sin of another 1 From that 
darkened window, behind which a soul was in 
the throes of death, they could not see the two 
sympathetic faces that watched with them 
through the long night, until, at the hour 
before dawn — the pale still hour when all vital 
forces flow mysteriously low — there came a 
change. There was a sudden movement of the 
light in that window which had never yet been 
darkened. It was carried swiftly to another part 
of the room ; the casement was opened wide to 
the chill air, and the long white curtains swayed 
too and fro, like ghostly drapery moved by in- 
visible fingers, 

''She is gone 1" cried Nina, clasping her 
hands together, and lifting her eyes solemnly to 
the paling stars. ' ' Oh, if I might only go and 
comfort Helen I" 

Marian did not speak* Nina, holding her 
sister' s hand, noticed that it was icy cold. She 
looked quickly into her face and saw that she 
was deathly pale ; her eyes were wide open, and 
fixed upon some remote space. 

" Marian ! dear Marian I" she said gently — 
her sister had been like this before — " what do 
you seeT^ 

51311B 
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" I see," answered the girl slowly, in a cold 
distant voice, ^' a beautiful river. Ah 1 how 
white and sparkling the water is 1 I see angels 
in white, glistening robes, and they are bearing 
people across. Youth ; little children ; old 
men and women ; they are feeble and sick on 
this side, but when the angel bears them across, 
they are all well and young. Oh, how bright 1 
how fair I It blinds and dazzles me 1" 

" Marian 1" Nina cried. " Wake up 1 You 
are dreaming." 

With a strong convulsive shudder, Marian 
threw oflf the strange influence, which her pecu- 
liar emotional nature attracted, and Nina chafed 
her cold hands until circulation was fully re- 
stored, and the two so totally unlike crept away 
to sleep in each other's arms. 

The house across the way was dark and 
silent ; each weary one had retired, but not to 
rest. Julius Kennedy locked himself into his 
room, and asked God if it was well that this 
soul should have suffered so long for another's 
sin ; the nurse, overspent almost beyond human 
strength, was lying beside Helen, trying to 
soothe her into the happy f orgetfulness of sleep. 
She was calm and self -controlled, but through it 
all her heart kept crying : 

"It is more than I can bear I It is more 
than I can bear 1" 

Ohl to be free to lock every human soul 
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out I to tear oflf all disguises, and rend her deli- 
cate iiesh with cruel fingers as she had done 
many a time, to pluck out her white hair and 
cry mea culpa^ mea culpa ! 

" Are you going to the funeral V asked the 
Prophetstown people of each other. 

"There isn't a-goin' to be any funeral-ah I" 
answered Deacon Hodges. "They didn't have 
even the common decency to shet up the house, 
and the blinds is all staring open-ah ! and the 
white curtains a-flyin' as if it waz a holiday. 
Nobody would believe there waz a corpse in the 
house-ah 1 and they ain't a-goin' to have a ser- 
mon or a prayer, but just bury the poor lady as 
if this wasn't a Christian community-ah. I 
called in kind of neeborly to offer my services, 
but the doctor met me at the door, and he sez to 
me, sez he, ^ Mister Hodges, when I want you 
I'll send for you,' and he never asked me in to 
view the body-ah." 

It was true ; there was no such ceremonial as 
custom has decreed for the dead of centuries — 
no darkened rooms, no crape. Nina had stolen 
in with a handful of late flowers, which she had 
arranged symmetrically with a few tinted leaves, 
and a cluster of wax buds, and had gone with 
Helen to lay them on the closed coffiLn. Turning 
to leave, she saw Mrs. Hastings, the nurse, de- 
vouring her with silent regard. 
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*' What a singular woman," she thought to 
herself. She could see the glitter of the nurse's 
eyes behind her glasses, and the trembling 
motion of her colorless lips as she atteihpt- 
ed to speak, but failed to utter any coherent 
word. 

She had left Helen weeping in the chamber 
of death, but as she opened the front door to 
pass out, some one touched her lightly on 
the shoulder and she turned expecting to see 
her. It was the nurse who said in a hurried 
manner : 

"You were kind to bring those flowers. 
You are the minister' s daughter, they tell me, 
my dear. It is strange that you do not resemble 
your family. Of course, you are Mr. Chesley's 
own child — but I thought — ^forgive me, I did not 
mean to be curious." 

For Nina's face betrayed annoyance at those 
inappropriate questions ; she was often indig- 
nant at similar personal insinuations, but why 
a person in Mrs. Hastings' position should be 
interested in her, was somewhat puzzling. She 
looked attentively at the nurse, and saw a face 
surrounded by masses of snow-white hair, a 
dull ivory-colored skin, rather pinched features, 
and eyes entirely disguised by heavy-bowed 
glasses ; a slender girlish figure and an unmis- 
takable air of refinement over face and form, 
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added to this, the apparent weariness of having 
long worn "sorrow's crown of sorrow." 

In spite of herself the girl was interested in 
this woman and answered her kindly. 

''My mother is dead ! I cannot remember 
her, but I suppose I am like her. Do I remind 
you of some one you knew ?" 

"Yes — ^no I child! she you remind me of 
has long slept under the violets. She would 
have been about your age. Her eyes, her hair 
mtist have been like yours — ^her sweet lips. Oh, 
child, let me kiss you once in her name." 

She pressed the girl passionately to her heart 
then released her gently. 

"For her sake," she said faintly. " Tou 
do not scorn me, but were she living I would not 
dare touch her with the tip of my little fin- 
ger." 

Nina told Marian of this incident, and it 
added a fresh pang of alarm and shame to that 
faithful heart, already overwhelmed by the 
weakness and treachery of another. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE NURSE. 

'* They were dangerous guides, the feelings. She herself 
was not exempt. 
Truly she herself had suffered ;'' perish in thy self-con- 
tempt 1 

T did not cause any surprise in Doctor 
Kennedy's mind, wlien, a few days 
after his mother's funeral, Mrs. Hast- 
ings sought him in his study, and 
told him she wished to return to the city. 

*' My work here is done," she said. " There 
are others who need me ; the hospitals of Chi- 
cago are full of sufferers. My place is there !" 

Julius Kennedy was not ungrateful for all 
this woman had done for him during those long 
years. He knew how entire had been her devo- 
tion to the sufferer, ju^t laid to rest ; how wise 
and tender a friend she had proved to Helen. 
He believed she needed rest and change ; but he 
wished her to remain in the household, and told 
her so in a few grateful words, the effect of 
which he was totally unprepared for. She 
sobbed long and bitterly, upbraiding herself 
with an incoherence of speech that gave him no 
clue as to what she meant, and wringing her 
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hands in the abasement of self -despair and an- 
gnish. He waited until she had recovered her 
usual calm temperament, and then said quietly, 

" You are broken down with watching and 
care, night and day, Mrs. Hastings. You must 
go and visit your friends, and have a long 
rest." 

'^ I have no friend but my profession," an- 
swered the nurse, in a low voice. "I shall 
devote my life to that." 

"Remember," continued Dr. Kennedy, ear- 
nestly, ^^ There is your home. Go where you 
will, but when you want rest among grateful 
friends, come back to us. Here is a cheque for 
the amount due you — it is a large sum. You 
have never had a dollar of me for your own 
needs. Yet it is paltry compared to the value 
of your services. That can never be paid in 
money !" 

"I am paid now," she answered, quietly, 
but with repressed emotion. " I did not work 
for money. Oh 1 Great Heaven I if he knew I 
if he knew 1" 

She hurried out of the room, leaving the 
cheque where the doctor had laid it. He did 
not at first notice it ; he was wondering at some 
strange chance look in the nurse' s face, that he 
had occasionally before noticed. When he saw 
the cheque, he went to the door and called her. 

"I think she has gone out, Julius," an- 
5* 
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swered his sister, coming towards him, looking 
pale and sad. '^Nursey is going away, but just 
as soon as she is rested, I shall go and bring 
her back.'' 

"She is a strange woman," answered her 
brother. " I believe she has had some great 
sorrow wearing upon her all these years." 

'^ I know she has ; she has never told me, 
but often when she thought me asleep, she has 
kneeled by me and cried and prayed for hours." 

Julius Kennedy turned away. What to him 
were the secrets and sorrows of this woman, 
that he should even think of them at all % Was 
there any throbbing human heart that did not 
have its sorrows and mysteries ? 

It was such an unusual thing for the nurse 
to go outside of Doctor Kennedy's grounds, 
that the appearance of her closely- wrapped fig- 
ure in the village caused some curiosity, but 
she walked quickly, and was heavily veiled. 
Passing through the quietest streets, she took 
her way to the little cemetery, where, a week 
before, sJie had been carried. It was easy 
enough to find the grave : people did not die in 
that quiet place every day, and the fresh brown 
clay lay scattered about the dark mound, newer, 
than the others, and harsh and dreary in its 
unsoftened outlines. 

Mrs. Hastings knelt down at the margin of 
the grave, and for a long time was as motion- 
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less as the other occupants of that dreary place. 
Then she wept — not softly and lovingly shed- 
ding the tears of hallowed grief, but with a 
wild, hopeless agony, that at last overcame her 
with its intensity — her head sunk forward on 
her outstretched arms — ^her slender form lay 
there, an inert mass, and for a brief time it 
seemed as if death had claimed her too. Here 
Nina found her. Nina, who partly from sym- 
pathy, partly from curiosity, had wandered 
there to see in what part of the grounds they 
had made her grave. To her great wonder, she 
found the nurse lying prostrate on the new-made 
mound. 

'^ She has fainted !" she said to herself, but 
at the light touch of her hand, Mrs. Hastings 
sprang to her feet, and glared at her like some 
stricken animal at bay — then a new element 
stole into her face as she gazed — ^fear, abject fear, 
as she cowered before the frightened girl regard- 
ing her. 

''Dear Mrs. Hastings !" Nina cried at last, 
having recovered her speech. "Do not look so 
wild. I frightened you, touching you so sud- 
denly in this lonesome place. I thought you 
had fainted." 

" Then it is not she ? the dead do not come 
back?" looking at her with a vague, wondering 
stare. 

" It is I— Nina Chesley ! I found you here, 
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lying on the earth. Let me take you back to 
Helen!" 

''Yes, yes I" muttered the woman clasping 
her forehead with a delicate white hand, "I 
remember now, you are Nina Chesley, you say. 
My dear, can you remember your mother?" 

" She is crazy," thought poor Nina. " Oh ! 
dear, what shall I do !" then she remembered 
that such people must be humored. 

"No — yesl sometimes I do," she replied. 
" I was so young when she died, that it all seems 
like a dream. I sometimes imagine a face bend- 
ing over me with blue eyes that look lovingly 
into mine, and long fair curls, but Marian says 
that is my dream. Mother — ^my own — ^was dif- 
ferent." 

" And Marian, is she your sister?" queried 
the nurse anxiously. 

'f Why, of course," returned Nina, who was 
feeling very uncomfortable, "and I love her 
better than anyone else, even Leonard, who is 
my brother." 

Mrs. Hastings made no reply. Taking one 
solemn look at Nina, which seemed to absorb 
every feature and expression in its yearning 
intensity, she turned slowly away and left the 
cemetery, walking with feeble steps and bowed 
head. 

■ CI 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THE OITBSE OF A GRANTED PBAYEB. 

*' O, restless spirit, wherefore strain 
Beyond thy sphere, 
Heaven and hell, with their joy and pain, 
Are now and here." 

fCTOR KENNEDY was sitting alone 
in his study, which was also his office, 
trying to rest his weary body and 
wearier soul, after a night of profes- 
sional labor at a sick bed ; the day was a calm 
and pleasant one in the late Indian Summer, a 
Sabbath of rest in nature, and the air was filled 
with all those distant harmonious sounds which 
have been gathered and held there since first the 
morning stars sung together for joy and the 
Chaldean shepherds shouted their paeans of 
praise. Alas I that with the harmonies of plea- 
sure must also be heard the harsh discord of 
pain. This came to Julius Kennedy in the stem 
metallic boom of the meeting-house bell ; no 
doubt it was the sweetest music to many a 
listening ear — there were those who loved it 
because it had tolled for their dear ones with 
that sorrowful knell that reverberates so long in 
the stricken soul ; now it was calling young and 
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old, babes and grandsires, to the straight-backed 
pews where one day out of seven they listened 
to the words of salvation as expounded to thera 
by the Rev. Jonas Chesley. 

He had not changed in any way for the better 
with the passing years ; he had not formulated 
any new theology, or adopted the modern gospel 
of love so attractive to many preachers. Hell 
was still his strong point, and if other leaders 
had expunged it from their Bibles and set up a 
theory of their own instead, why there was all 
the more need he should continue to find it in 
his. 

When the bell had ceased clanging and the 
preliminary services of the day were over, his 
rasping, sonorous voice, consigning sinners to 
I)erdition, reached the ears of Julius Kennedy, 
provoking him to a smile of derision. 

''He's frightening them into Heaven," he 
thought, '' as the child frightens itself into bed 
by crying rats ! rats 1 But what will they do 
when they get there ? What is such enforced 
goodness worth 1" 

Julius Kennedy believed he had a right to 
distrust the exponents of any religion, because 
he had suffered at the hands of a professedly 
pious man. It is a peculiarity of nearly all free- 
thinkers to run into illiberal extremes, and re- 
quire perfection of faulty human nature; he 
demanded of aU professed Chriatiaus the m- 
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tegrity of Knox combined with the zeal of Whit- 
jSeld, and in his disgust at the falsehood and 
treachery of a professed Christian, ignored 
Luther and Hnss, and the hosts of lesser men 
who lived wanting bread and died aliens from 
home and kindred that they might preach Christ 
crucified, not proselytes to a soft and sensual 
religion, richly fed and daintily clad, nailing 
others to the cross of their own opinions, but 
martyrs to their principles of right and duty. 

Sitting there alone that Sabbath morning, 
the great problem of life would have turned his 
brain had he tried to solve it. God had been 
blind and deaf to him in his hour of trouble, 
and Christian people had passed him by on the 
other side ! 

"The arrows of his straining right 

Fell quenched in darkness ; priest and sage, 
Like lost guides calling left and right, 

Perplexed his doubtful age ; 
Like childhood listening for the sound 

Of its dropped pebbles in the well, 
All vainly down the dark profound, 

His brief -lined plummet fell I" 

And so pondering, Julius Kennedy did what 
we must all do before we shall know — ^he fell 
asleep ! 

He had troubled dreams ; all the fantasies 
which x>6ople that state akin to death seemed to 
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pursue him, and crowd upon his over- wrought 
brain ; a confused sense of noise and disorder, 
oppressed his uncertain senses, and it was an 
immense relief when the quick touch of his 
sister's hand brought him back to the world of 
realities. 

But it was not Helen's voice he heard ; for 
one moment he doubted his awakening, then he 
saw it was Nina Chesley who stood before him, 
who wa^ clasping his hand and begging him to 
go with her. Nina, pale as death, and trembling 
with fright 1 

' ' Oh, I have killed him ! I have killed 
him 1" she cried piteously. " Come, doctor 1 
they have ta,ken him home 1 Oh, come ! come !" 

"You have killed whom?" asked the be- 
wildered man. 

' ' Oh ! it was my wicked, cruel, wish did it ; 
I prayed that the pulpit might fall, but I did not 
mean that it should crush Mm^ and now God 
has taken me at my word, and my father will 
die ! Oh, come ! come !" 

The doctor took his hat and quickly followed 
her, but on the threshhold he paused : 

"Your father will not want my services," 
he said, hesitatingly. 

"Oh, how can you be cruel — so unkind, 
when he is suffering and needs you," answered 
Nina. 
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He said nothing further, but followed her to 
the house. At the front door, she stopped : 

"He is in the sitting-room, and mother and 
Marian are with him. Poor papa! I — I dare 
not go in. Oh, doctor, do you think he is much 
hurtP' 

"I will see," said the doctor gently; he 
opened the door and entered, leaving Nina 
without. She was almost immediately joined by 
Leonard. 

"That is Deacon Hodges praying," he whis- 
pered. 

"Old hypocrite!" answered Nina irrev- 
erently, wiping the tears from her pale cheeks. 
"I should know that whining voice anywhere. 
I should think the Lord would be so sick of it, 
he would give him a new one !" 

"I don't suppose the Lord ever hears it. It 
is a sweet sound in his own ears," answered 
Leonard. 

When Doctor Kennedy entered, the deacon 
cut his prayer short, and improved his oppor- 
tunity to impress the unbeliever. 

" This is a dark dispensation, ah!" he whined, 
" but our pasture is only in temporal affliction 
— ah, his spiritooal condition is all right — ^ah ; 
God's providences are very remarkable — ^ah !" 

"They would be if they prevented a rotten 
wood pulpit from tumbling down," answered 
the doctor, gravely. "I think, my friend, we 
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should put the blame where it belongs— on the 
deacons and trustees of the church, who, in their 
zeal for things spiritual, forgot the mutability 
of things temporal." 

Then he gave his attention to the injuries of 
Mr. Chesley. The sick man groaned and turned 
his head away ; it was gall to his wounds to 
receive his ministrations. 

" Is he much hurt ?" asked Mrs. Chesley, who 
was bending over him with a white, alarmed 
face. 

" His system is shocked," replied the doctor ; 
"but there are no bones broken ; he may need 
good nursing for a few weeks, but I do not ap- 
prehend any difficulty." 

" We will give him that, won't we, Marian ?" 
said Mrs. Chesley, looking towards her daughter 
as if sure of her help and sympathy. "He will 
not be sick long if it depends on us." 

Marian smiled an answer ; she was holding 
one of her father' s large, spare hands and chaf- 
ing it gently ; her eyes wore their usual ab- 
sorbed dreamy look, and she was no paler than 
usual, but her heart was nearly broken over this 
new trouble. 

As Dr. Kennedy passed out through the hall 
he heard a Ught step behind him, and turning 
saw Nina, the lovely color surging back to her 
pale cheeks as she met his earnest look. 
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^' Have I killed him?" she asked in a faint 
voice. 

''My dear child," said the doctor, kindly, — 
was ske not a child compared to him, — " our 
wishet are not so easily realized — this is simply 
a case of cause and effect. Perhaps you think 
God did it to punish you, but He is not answer- 
able for the blunders of man." 

" Then he will not, die ! oh, poor papa ! I 
have had such wicked thoughts about him, but 
I do love him, if he would only — " 

She burst into a passion of tears that shook 
her slender form with reactionary power. Julius 
Kennedy was strangely affected by this emotion, 
he did not attempt to define the feeling of com- 
passion that inspired him to fold her for one 
moment in his arms and whisper gently, 

"Poor child! you are tired and excited; 
promise me that you wiU rest to-night and not 
worry your mind about providences and judg- 
ments. Your father must see that his next 
pulpit is built on a stronger foundation." 

Nina' s cheeks burned and her heart throbbed 
as she turned away. 

"He thinks I am a child — a weak, foolish, 
perhaps wicked child, but how kind and gentle 
he can be. Oh ! there is Deacon Hodges, how 
can I escape him ?" 

The old deacon came out so swiftly, that 
Nina could not evade him ; how many warning 
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fingers had he shaken at hor in church, when 
at some torturing pictures of eternal punish- 
ment she had laughed, not from mere flippancy, 
but because she must either laugh or shriek, 
and the first was the most agreeable ; how many- 
times she had drawn his picture on the margin 
of her catechism and had Leonard soundly 
whipped for laughing at it ; this was his oppor- 
tunity, and he effectually barred the way with 
his outstretched arms. 

" Child of wrath," he began in his whining, 
sanctimonious tones. ** If your feyther should 
die—" 

But Nina unceremoniously darted under his 
arm, and took refuge upstairs. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

IN THE FITRNACE OF AFFLICTION. 

"O faithless priest I O perjured knight 1 
I hear the Master cry." 

|HE Eev. Jonas Chesley did not thun- 
der in the pulpit any more ! 

If his favorite and ponderous 
doctrines of fore election, or total 
depravity had tumbled about his ears, and in- 
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volved him in spiritual ruin, the shock would 
have been of service, since it would have dis- 
lodged the musty heaps of old theologies and let 
in the light of truth and reason ; but it was the 
temporal structure that fell, the old dilapidated 
box from which he had preached those dreary 
sermons, and as it contained a liberal allowance 
of lumber — his own design — ^it came near end- 
ing the preacher's labors in its downfall. . 

So he laid on a lounge in the sitting room, 
and preached to his family in a grumbling 
under-tone ; held long interviews with Deacon 
Hodges, and wrestled with providence, on the 
question of a speedy recovery. He had never 
been ill before and his helplessness galled his 
proud hard spirit ; from intensely disliking 
Doctor Kennedy he had come to be dependent 
upon him, and he tacitly resented every visit as 
an intrusion. 

His wife and his daughter Marian were his 
devoted slaves; anticipating every wish, and 
bearing with his harsh temper with the most 
devoted goodness, and a patience that trans- 
formed them, two ordinary women, into minis- 
tering angels. Nina took their place in the 
household, and kept as much as possible out of 
her father' s way. He had received her tears and 
abject petitions f oi? forgiveness in sullen silence, 
and at last she desisted from any attempts at 
conciliation. 
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Mr. Chesley did not recover as rapidly as 
Doctor Kennedy had predicted ; a general lassi- 
tude seemed to enervate his Umbs, and his strong 
will was unable to subdue it ; he was constantly 
under the influence of the baleful drug that at 
one time dragged him to the heights of in- 
tellectual bliss, only to hurl him again into 
abysses of infernal despair. 

*'Tell Leonard that I wish to see him," he 
said one day to his wife — ^he was still unable to 
rise from the lounge where his days were 
spent. Leonard immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons, and drew a chair to his father's side; 
then he sat down and awaited what was to 
come; he had outgrown whipping now, and 
that helpless arm could no longer inflict punish- 
ment. 

"Bring me that box." Mr. Chesley indi- 
cated a square box in the corner of the study, 
upon which were piled musty concordances and 
numerous commentaries. 

Leonard was a man now, but he felt some- 
thing of a boy's fright as he pulled out the box 
which he felt had something to do with his des- 
tiny. 

Placing it beside his father, he pulled open 
the lid, averting his eyes as he did so. It was 
tilled, as he knew, with his father's manuscript 
sermons — written in the large vigorous hand 
that he who run may read. Leonard shuddered 
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and felt instinctively that he might run, but 
never read. 

Mr. Chesley reached out his hand until it 
touched the manuscripts. The motion was as 
near a caress as he ever allowed himself ; his 
fingers strayed among the stiff, harsh pages, as 
if he had been touching the hair of a dead 
child. 

*' I will make selections from them, Leonard, 
and you must read them on Sundays, while I 
am sick. Deacon Hodges will see to the rest." 
Mr. Chesley sighed as he spoke, as if it had 
been a pleasure he grudged his son. 

For one moment the young man's heart 
failed him ; his father was sick and helpless — 
was this his duty? The next his manhood 
asserted itself. 

*'I cannot do it, sir," he said firmly. "If 
you mean that I am to preach those, or any ser- 
mons, I must refuse now and forever. I would 
rather dig in the fields for my living 1" 

"Leonard," answered his father in his 
severest tones, "I have always intended that 
you should take my place in the ministry. 
You have a better education than I had — you 
will be a better man, for I — I— but you are not 
my judge. If you do not agree with my views, 
you can change those sermons or write new 
ones." 

" They would need a great deal of changing, 
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sir, and I am not a hypocrite. I do not believe 
as you do, and I feel sure that I can serve God 
best in some other way. I will not stay here to 
be a burden on you if I am not needed, but will 
go into the world and earn my own bread. I 
intended speaking to you about this before the 
accident." 

"You can go," answered his father, coldly. 
* ' When you can no longer obey me, this is no 
home for you. I will look to strangers for that 
assistance which my son denies me." 

' ' Ask me anything else and I will gladly do 
it, but my conscience has a voice in this matter. 
I am not fitted for the work — could not do it 
acceptably. I think you would hardly want me 
to perjure myself." 

Mr. Chesley turned livid. ' ' You have learned 
to think for yourself," he said. ''No doubt 
the infidel doctor has made you his convert." 

"I have never spoken to Dr. Kennedy on 
these subjects, nor do I believe he is an infidel. 
I am sorry to give you pain, but as I am a man 
now, it will be better that I look out for myself. 
I can perhaps be of mora use to you in some 
other work." 

Mr. Chesley had nothing more to say, and 
Leonard left him, feeling that the interview had 
been a very unsatisfactory one. 

In the hall he met Marian. " Why couldn't 
you preach ?" he said. '' You get along with 
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Mm so much better than Nina and I. It seems 
too bad to disappoint him, but I could not go 
into that old meeting-house and preach the doc- 
trines those people want, if the salvation of the 
universe depended on it.'' 

' ' I would not ask a higher mission, ' ' Marian' s 
eyes glowed with enthusiasm, "than to save 
souls for the kingdom of Christ." 

" You're a dear little enthusiast, Marian. If 
we were all as good as you are there would be 
no need of sermons. I have talked with him 
about it and am going away, I suppose to the 
city. I must go and tell Nina." 

But it was not Nina he told first ; looking for 
her he met Helen Kennedy. They had become 
the best of friends during the past months, and 
to the young girl, struggling with her first keen 
sorrow, the young man's genial nature had 
offered a happy companionship. They were the 
only two whose lives seemed to harmonize with 
each other. Since his father's illness Leonard 
had been deprived entirely of Nina' s society, and 
she was only too happy to know who was the 
sharer of Leonard's long rambles in the autumn 
days when nature is less prodigal of her charms. 

Doctor Kennedy, sitting in his office window 
watching the sunset, saw those two loitering 
together, the youth tall, shapely, with the 
promise of a glorious manhood upon him, and 
his young sister just reaching the golden heights 

6 
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of womanhood, but to him the merest child — 
just as the young man was a boy to the veteran 
of thirty-five, scarred and wounded in the con- 
flicts of life. He would have smiled incredulously 
had any one suggested that they two were try- 
ing to solve a problem that wiser heads gave 
up in dismay. 
Ah 1 it was a problem of the heart ¥dth them. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

* 

A SUPPLY. 

'' He was the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat," 

>0N after Leonard Chesley left home, 
a temporary preacher was secured 
for the new pulpit in Prophetstown — 
a young man recommended by Dea- 
con Hodges ; he was a student in a theological 
college in Winter, and preached wherever he 
was needed in Summer, eking out his salary by 
some such employment as selling religious 
litemture through the country. Arthur Helm- 
sted, or as he dearly loved to write his name — 
the Rev. Arthur Helmsted, found that he 
could easily combine two professions, so he be- 
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came an agent for the Great Northwest life 
Protection Co., an insurance business of such 
gigantic promise that it was much cheaper and 
easier for its patrons to die, than to live and 
pay premiums. By the enterprise of a rotund 
manager and an unscrupulous president, the 
company had become rich and flourishing, and 
Mr. Helmsted was employed at so much a head 
to enlist members in its ranks. 

At Prophetstown he was not received with 
much favor, perhaps on account of his youth 
and good looks, and his soft persuasive manner. 
They liked better the uncharitable severity of 
Mr. Chesley, but they all agreed he would do 
until their own minister could fill his old place. 
Mr. Chesley himself could not find any fault 
with him, for his deference was extreme ; he 
was quite willing to preach his old sermons, 
and deferred entirely to his wishes in every 
matter. He made no complaints, and accepted 
the moiety doled out grudgingly by Deacon 
Hodges with child-like faith and simplicity. 
Nina watching him closely, with prejudiced 
eyes, thought she detected lines of rebellion 
about the handsome mouth, but if she did, they 
were soon disguised in smiles. 

"How do you like himP' she asked one 
evening when he had been domiciled in the 
house over a month. They were sitting in the 
moonlight at their chamber window. 
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" Very much," answered Marian, but in the 
tone of one compelled to speak against her will. 
" He is the handsomest man I ever saw, and his 
voice is like music — so clear and sweet." 

''I do not like his voice," said Nina de- 
cidedly. "He purrs; I should get dreadfully 
tired of so much sweetness ; and, do you know, 
Marian" — flowering her tone to a whisper and 
looking fearfully around — "he reminds me of 
those beings we read about in old stories — ^who 
have no souls — vampires !" 

"Nina! it is wicked for you to say such 
things of one who is working in the service of 
God ; he is poor, yet he devotes his life, to the 
Master's work 1 What a grand thing it is to be 
a Christian — to give up the world and its pleas- 
ures for Christ's sake I I cannot imagine a 
higher destiny!" 

" Oh ! you dear, good Marian !" cried Nina, 
kissing her sister impulsively. "You have 
faith in the goodness of everybody. Why 
doesn't he do some grand thing, instead of 
dawdling about telling people about the next 
world, when half of them don't know how to 
live in this ? I am so tired of his white hands 
and delicate complexion, and perfumed hand- 
kerchiefs ! If he would only go out haying 
and harvesting I should have some respect for 
him 1" 

She looked at Marian, but site neither heard 
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nor heeded her ; she was looking away into the 
moonlight, and her white face was working con- 
vulsively. 

" Marian ! Marian ! do you see anything f" 

" Yes," answered the girl, dreamily, shivering 
in all her limbs, ^'^I see a long stretch of shining 
white sand, and a narrow stream of troubled 
water, and the moonlight is shining there just 
as it is shining here, and it means death! 
death 1" 

The awful solemnity of her voice frightened 
Nina almost beyond self-control, but she chafed 
her cold hands and called her gently by endear- 
ing names until she had recovered, and only the 
old weary look remained. 

Arthur Helmsted congratulated himself upon 
being so agreeably served, according to the flesh, 
as he was at Mr. Chesley's, and he was willing to 
stay and read his own mild sermons, or the minis- 
ter' s more vigorous ones, for an indefinite time ; 
he liked to be the central object of interest in 
the household, to feel that he was some one to 
be considered and petted ; he admired Marian's 
dreamy pallor and gentle ways, and ignored 
Nina' s cool treatment, as he would the humors 
of a child. Altogether he felt that his lines had 
fallen in pleasant places and expressed his sat- 
isfaction to Deacon Hodges, who gave him a sly 
bit of advice. 
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*'If you want a wife, ah, you couldn't do bet- 
ter than marry our minister's girl." 

"Which one?" asked the Rev. Arthur, mis- 
chievously. 

" Why, you don't suppose I meant the 
young ne'er-do-weel, Neena, ah? You'd better 
be buried, man, than that, ah ; such a life as she 
would lead you. It's the other one, Marian 
they call her — she' s a likely girl, and I think Mr. 
Chesley has a bit of money, ah, to go with her." 

"I should not have supposed Mr. Chesley a 
rich man," observed Arthur Helms tead. 

*'I don't say that he is, ah, but he has alius 
had enough to live on comfortably, and he raised 
the wherewithal to build the meeting-house 
with, so it ain't likely he'll forget to do for his 
own, ah!" 

Arthur Helmsted went back looking very 
thoughtful : he had been in love several times in 
his life, but had never thought seriously of 
matrimony. Perliaps it was his ' duty as a 
Christian minister to marry and make for him- 
self a home. It must be that Providence had 
brought him thither for this purpose. 

Marian had attended to all her father' s busi- 
ness since his illness, she had written letters 
and answered them, and helped the young 
preacher with his texts and selected the hymns 
and advised him in his work. Arthur Helm- 
sted was a pleasant companion ; he had 
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that gentle, affectionate manner which is 
natural to such a man in the society of any 
woman, and makes each woman feel that 
she is the one particularly honored by it. 
Marian could not resist his subtle magnetism ; 
her heart, starved by longing and weighted with 
its vague secret, yearned toward the haven of 
love, and so when Arthur Helmsted asked her 
to be his wife she tremblingly consented. 

When Mr. Chesley was sufficiently recovered 
to resume his place in the meeting, Arthur 
Helmsted and Marian were married. Thev 
had hurried the matter somewhat on account of 
a call the young man had to a church in a vil- 
lage quite near, and Marian, who craved longer 
delay, was assisted to a speedy decision by Mrs. 
Chesley, who took the affair briskly in hand 
and anticipated all her step-daughter's objec- 
tions. 

It was very quietly settled. The young 
couple stood up before Mr. Chesley and were 
married, Nina crying with sorrow and vexation 
through the ceremony, and evincing such a 
plain dislike of the young preacher, that it was 
surprising he did not resent it. At the depot, 
whither she accompanied Marian, she broke 
down completely. 

"I shall never see you again — never 1'' she 
sobbed impulsively. 

" God will take care of us, Nina 1" whispered 
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Marian, faintly. She too had dreaded this part- 
ing. 

*' No, He will not," answered the girl fiercely. 
" He is cruel to let us be parted." 

"Miss Chesley — Nina," said a voice that 
compelled her to listen. ''You distress your 
sister. Look I she is hardly able to stand. Say 
good-bye and come with me. I will see you 
safely home." 

In a few moments the cars moved away ; 
Nina kept her eyes fixed on Marian's face at 
the car window — it was very pale, and the dark 
eyes were swimming in tears. 

^' God bless you, Marian. Good-bye till we 
meet again." 

The cars moved on, and were soon out of 
sight, then Nina turned and walked home with 
Julius Kennedy, but she had nothing to say to 
him. Marian's last words were ringing in her 
ears. " Till we meet again !" Oh I never would 
they two meet again until they met in Para- 
dise! 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Marian's new home. 

** 1 will not fear at his coming, 

Although I must meet him alone^ 
He will look in my eyes so gently, 
And take my hand in his own." 

5^™^ FEW months have passed away, bring- 
^|y|l ing no decided change to the minis- 
^^j ter's family. Leonard has secured a 
'^^^ good position in the city, and writes 
affectionate letters home to Nina, and loving ones 
to Helen Kennedy. Marian has not been home 
yet, nor has Nina visited her. Arthur Helm- 
sted had been over once or twice on business, 
and certainly he seemed happy enough, and 
described Marian as well and contented ; so 
well, he added, that when the doctor had called 
he told her she was sure of a good old age. 

"Why did the doctor call?" asked Nina 
abruptly, fixing he earnest eyes upon the smil- 
ing face of her brother-in-law. He flushed a 
little, but answered readily enough : 

' ' The doctor was obliged to send a report of 

her health to the office of the Great Northwest. 

Did I not tell you ? — I meant to, — that she had 

her life insured for my benefit ; just a whim of 

6* 
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hers, to show her confidence in the company, 
and add another name to my list. Marian has 
quite a head for business." 

Nina curled her lips contemptuously, but 
was silent. 

Marion Helms ted was as happy as one of her 
peculiar temperament could expect to be ; her 
husband proved to be kind, and easy to please ; 
his invariable good temper, and genial social 
nature, made him always entertaining. Marian 
discovered early that he lacked enthusiasm in 
his w6rk, and that his moral nature was not as 
sensitive as her own, but she did not expect all 
things ; he was affectionate and considerate in 
all his relations to her, and the change from the 
unsocial taciturnity of her own home circle was 
a very pleasant one. She missed both Leonard 
and Nina from her life, but they wrote to her 
frequently, and she could go home at any time. 

The Rev. Arthur Helmsted was bitterly dis» 
appointed in his marriage, but Marian did not 
know it. The dowry he had every reason to 
expect with his wife was not forthcoming. 
Deacon Hodges had misled him unconsciously, 
and he found himself still a poor man with the 
incumbrance of a wife upon his hands. But 
Marian was careful and economical, and soon 
convinced her husband of her ability to make 
their small income support them comfortably 
by her good management ; she was devoutly re- 
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ligioua, and entered upon her duties as the wife 
of a poor minister with a Christian zeal that 
soon endeared her to the people of. the church, 
although she did not find time or strength to 
visit at their houses or in their Societies. It 
was rather a trial to Arthur Helmsted that his 
wife did not go out more, but the propriety of 
staying at home because she did never occurred 
to him. He loved social life ; loved to be petted 
and invited out as the minister ; to be talked to 
oontidentially by the good sisters in the church ; 
to have slippers and dressing-gowns embroi- 
dered for him, and feel that he was an object of 
attention and interest ; he was so different from 
her father that Marian often wondered at the 
dissimilitude. 

He was away from home a great deal ; often 
when Marian had waited tea until nine, ten, or 
eleven o'clock had gone, he would come in ra- 
diantly good humored, with abundant excuses, 
and quite ready for a second good supper with 
his wife, who would at once forgive him the long, 
lonely hours of watching. 

'' Where are you going to-night ?" &he asked 
upon one occasion, as she unfolded a dainty 
white handkerchief and dropped some perfume 
upon it — the Rev. Arthur was very fond of per- 
fume. 

*'Over to Deacon Lusk's;.he wants me to 
read some texts from the original — something 
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that he does not quite understand. I could not 
get out of it very well. Do not sit up for me, 
Marian. I may be late, dear." 

But Marian always did sit up ; there was al- 
ways something to employ her time. When he 
returned it was even later than usual, and he 
made a pretense of being angry with the deacon 
for keeping him so long. 

** Do you ever see his daughter, Mrs. Arm- 
strong?" asked Marian. 

" Yes ! she sits with us sometimes," answered 
Mr. Helmsted, indifferently. "She inquired 
after you, and wished you could find time to re- 
turn her visits." 

" I like her very well," remarked his wife ; 
"but she is too gay and fond of pleasure for 
me. She is so handsome and rich, too, that I 
wonder she does not marry again." 

' ' How can she ? There is no one here worthy 
of her. The man who marries Adelaide Arm- 
strong should be something like as grand as 
she." 

He spoke with a touch of bitterness that his 
wife could not fail to notice. 

"Do you admire her so much?" she asked 
with a first thrill of disapproval. 

" I — I — my admiration is of no consequence ; 
it is you who are enthusiastic over her. Here, 
Marian, is a letter from home. . I got it at the 
post-oflBice on my way to the deacon's." 
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"Father is not well," said Marian, reading 
it with some alarm ; "Nina says he has had a 
relapse and cannot go out of the study. Oh ! 
Arthur, you must take me home." 

"There is nothing to worry about, dear," 
answered her husband, kindly. "If Deacon 
Lusk will let me ,have his buggy, I will drive 
you over there to-morrow evening. The roads 
are good, and there will be a full moon." 

Marian shuddered. A strange chill influence 
passed over her, leaving her form rigid and 
numb ; her voice sank into that low minor key 
that sounded so weird and distant, and she fixed 
her eyes upon some vision, apparent to her alone. 

At the first sound of her voice her husband 
looked at her and grew impatient. 

" Marian," he said, in a hard, cold tone, "if 

this means hysterics, you may as well break 

yourself of them at once ; I hate hysterical 

women !" 

" I am not well, Arthur," answered his wife, 

slowly, "I have such dreadful dreams and am 

so tired all the time." 

"You are nervous ;" he was over his temper 
in a moment ; " I wish you would not sit up for 
me, Marian ; it will be necessary for me to be 
out much at night, visiting among the people, 
but if you will not go with me, do not sit up 
and watch. It annoys me to have you do it." 

" I will not offend in future," answered his 
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wife, meekly. He kissed her affectionately and 
went to bed, but long after he was sleeping the 
last innocent sleep he was ever to know, she sat 
up thinking — thinking until some indefinable 
influence led her to sit down and write. Page 
after page she traced, often pausing to look out 
on the solemn moonlight, or wipe away the 
tears that now and then fell over her pale cheeks. 
When it was all finished, she folded it care- 
fully, sealed and directed it. Long after, when 
loving, trembling fingers opened it, there, in 
faint writing, was the single name, as though it 
had been the superscription on a grave : " Nina." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE FATAL DRAUGHT. 

" Ah, weary priest ! with pale hands pressed 

On thy throbbing brow of pain, 
How ill thy troubled musings fit 

The holy quiet of a heart 

With the dove of peace at rest 
Sweetly brooding over it." 

R. CHESLEY had indeed suffered a 
relapse, and was again confined to the 
lounge in his study, where his impa- 
^ tience vented itself in sighs and groans 
and ill-natured n^urmurings, or in spells of half- 
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waking slumber, wherein he saw visions, some- 
times soothing and happy, but moi'e frequently 
fitful scenes of discord and bewilderment ; that 
power which induced this state was weak and 
imperfect now. It did not always soothe the 
Qonsoience or stimulate the brain, but evoked 
detached and painful efforts of depressing in- 
coherence and pain. 

He was lying in one of those semi-conscious 
states when Mrs. Chesley opened the door to in- 
form him that a sti-anger wished to sfee him. He 
had scarcely spoken, however, when the person 
himself appeared, having followed her unbidden 
into the room. Jonas Chesley knew that up- 
right figure, the bright vigilant eyes, and feebly 
motioned to his wife to leave them alone, which 
she at once did. It was no unusual thing for 
strangers to call upon her husband. If she 
thought of it at all, it-was with pride that he 
should be in such request. 

"Do you know me, Mr. Chesley ?" asked the 
young man. It was Allan Prescott, who had 
come to call on the minister — just as his father 
had done seventeen years before, far away from 
this. 

" I — I have seen you in the meeting ! " stam- 
mered the sick man faintly, wiping the cold 
perspiration from his forehead. "Your face 
seems familiar to me, yet you must be a 
stranger I" 
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'' Think a moment, Mr. Chesley," said the 
young man, coldly; " try to remember back some 
years. You cannot forget when you lived in 
Newton — when you were sent for to visit a dying 
woman. / was the hoy w7io was sent for you, 
and I have come here to ask you where is the 
child which was left in your care ? " 

"By what right do you come here to torture 
me with such questions ? Have I not already 
given up all the papers and authority in the 
matter ? Do you want to extort money from 
me ? I will give you all I have." 

" Your money ! the price of your dishonor — 
I would not soil my hands with the wages of , 
such infamy. I know where your money came 
from, Mr. Chesley — the paltry sum that you 
bartered your honor for." 

'' Stop 1 how dare you come here to meddle 
with my affairs ? By what right do you speak 
such words to me ?" 

'' The right of a man who despises hypocrisy 
— who would show the over-zealous servant of 
God to the world as he is, a defaulter to a great 
and solemn trust — ^a thief — the despoiler of a 
birth-right. Had you been even a kind and 
generous parent to the child you robbed, I had 
not interfered ; or had you even kept faith with 
me, but you sent me, through your daughter 
Marian, only a part of the letters you took from 
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the dead woman; those that had iiames and 
addresses you kept and destroyed." 

Jonas Chesley's brows grew black. Why 
had he kept those accursed letters and the trin- 
kets ? He was ill and weak and at his enemy' s 
mercy. 

" I destroyed nothing ! " he muttered. . '' Of 
what use, since you live to torture me ? You 
will find the letters in that desk — only four — 
you have the others, and you will remember the 
conditions ; for the rest it is too late to care.-' 

Allan Prescott searched until he found them 
and was sure they had not been tampered with, 
then he stood a moment before Mr. Chesley. 

" I have promised to spare you the shame 
and punishment of the law, and I will keep my 
word ; nor will I say one word to the poor girl 
who all these years has been defrauded of home 
and friends, who, helpless victim of yoicr 
treachery," was thrown into an alms-house that 
you might better appropriate the means that 
would have restored her to her own. When 
your good wife insisted that she be allowed to 
rear the child, it was only through heavenly 
compassion, and you dared not persist in refus- 
ing her, but your own child knows that you 
have been false to a sacred trust, and has adjured 
me to see the wrong made right. I shall soon 
know now what I have been vainly looking for 
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many months, if lie to whom these letters are 
written is still alive." 

' ' Leave, leave me ! ' ' cried the wretched 
man ; " do your worst, but leave me now." 

" Repent," urged the young man, '* and 
make such restitution as you can. At least, 
throw oflf the mask you have worn so long be- 
fore the world. When I come again I shall 
bring the owner of all that I see, and; of — a 
more precious possession. Oh! Mr. Chesley, 
cold and hard as you are, I can find it in my 
heart to, pity you." 

Allan Prescott left him, and Mr. Chesley lay» 
for a long time writhing in impotent fury over 
his accusations, and trying to think of some 
plan by which he might yet defy him. There 
seemed none ; he foresaw exposure and dishonor 
when he least expected it. At least, there was 
one way ; he rose and locked the study door, 
then he found a tiny paper containing a white 
powder which he dissolved in a glass of water, 
which he essaved to drink. Twice he raised the 
draught to his lips but was seized with a fit of 
trembling and laid it down untouched. 

''I wonder," he said to himself, '' if the will 
that has helped me all my life will fail me 
now?" 

He started ; did some one really touch his 
shoulder? "Hester," he whispered fearfully, 
"are you there? Do you come to reproach me 
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too ? No, no ! It is the other. Keep oflf. Oh I 
those dead eyes ! " 

Some one knocked at the door ; he started, 
guiltily, and put the glass on the end of the 
mantel, then he hastily -swallowed some of the 
gray powder in his desk, muttering : 

''I will wait; this will do now." When 
he opened the doOT Nina stood there looking 
smiling and happy. 

' ' We have just heard from Marian, T)apa. She 
is coming to-night, Arthur will drive her over. 
Why do you look at me so strangely ?" 

'' I am feeling worse. I will sleep an hour 
and be better able to see Marian. I am glad she 
is coming so soon." 

He was glad ; he was indifferent to the others, 
but Marian seemed to belong to him, and as far as 
he was capable of loving anything he loved her. 

Nina hastened to tell Helen ^Kennedy of Mar- 
ian' s expected return, atid the evening was far 
advanced when the two friends separated with 
many lingering words — they had become lovingly 
intimate, and Leonard, the absent one, formed a 
constant source of conversation between them. 
When at last Nina opened her own gate she 
chided herself for staying so long, but if Mrs. 
Chesley had needed her she had been within 
call. Her father was dozing fitfully on the sofa, 
and Mrs. Chesley had gone to lie down. There 
was nothing for her to do but watch and wait. 
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She walked up and down the path at the door, 
listening for the wheels, and ready to fly at the 
first sound to meet them. It was strange how 
many of the sounds of the summer night re- 
sembled the creaking of wheels — a grasshop- 
per's chirp, the brawling of a distant brook, the 
croaking of a solitary frog, still they did not 
not come. Nina did not see visions or dream 
dreams, but an unaccountable gloom came 
over her when at nine o'clock they were still 
absent. She shivered in the moonlight, and 
turned to go into the house when a sound stopped 
her — a distant cry — not the harsh croak of a 
frog, nor the more musical note of a bird, but a 
single distinct cry of sudden pain, the sound 
of her own name, far oflf, but clear and distinct, 
once, twice, ''Nina! Nina!" 

Why did she not fly with delight at the 
sound ? It was Marian' s voice, but all her pulses 
trembled and grew chill as she heard it, and, 
scarcely knowing what she did, she hurried into 
the house, and entered her father's study. He 
was still sleeping ; the girl felt still more fright- 
ened at the vague silence of the house, the op- 
pressed breathing of the sick man, and her own 
superstitious fears. The moonlight falling on 
Mr. Chesley's face, aged and furrowed by sick- 
ness, gave it a ghastly pallor, like that of one 
long dead ; the profound shadows in the corners 
took upon themselves distorted shapes, and as 
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Nina stood pressing her hand on her heart, 
numb with terror, Mr. Chesley began to groan 
and mutter and talk in his sleep. 

"Take her away 1 keep her off," he said, 
fiercely. "I will give back the child and the 
money 1 Oh, oh ! this is hell I feel here !" 

He clutched at his breast with the wild 
strength of delirium, then some new thought 
seemed to enter his frenzied brain. 

'' Marian," he whispered in a strange voice, 
'' Marian, child, have you come ? Why are you 
so wet ? Then his voice rose to a shriek — " She 
is dead I Marian is dead!" 

Mrs. Chesley heard that wild cry and sprung 
from her bed, but before she could reach the 
room Nina had escaped from the stupor of 
fright into which she had fallen, and kneeling 
beside her father was endeavoring to rouse him. 

Only partially himself, he kept murmuring : 

"Marian! Marian! water!" 

Nina imagined that he wished a drink, and 
fatally misinterpreting the motion of his out- 
stretched arm, she brought him the glass on 
the mantel and held it to his lips ; he drank 
eagerly half the contents, then seizing the gob- 
let in his feverish hands he hurled it across the 
room ; as it fell, shivered to atoms, he sunk 
back with a cry of fear and rage. 

"It burns lit burns! Wretched girl! you 
have given me poison 1 " 
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That night the fall summer moon shone from 
the heavens with that pare transcendent light 
that mast canse all doubters and theological 
cavillers to say in their hearts, there is a Ood ; 
and Julius Kennedy, standing at his gate, look- 
ed up and felt that somewhere^ if not here, th^e 
was exceeding peace ! His head was thrown 
bdck, his line, honest, intellectual face raised to 
the skies, when suddenly, as if she had dropped 
thence herself, Nina stood before him ; Jier fair 
hair was unbound, but she was unconscious of 
all but the horror of that awful deed. 

''Come," she cried, in a strange unnatural 
voice, '' come and help him if you can, but all 
your skill will be useless now, only come! 
come ! " 

''Is he worse— sinking 1" asked the doctor 
surprised ; he had not supposed the minister to 
be dangerously ill. 

" I have killed him I given him his death I I, 
his daughter, Nina Chesley, but oh, Julius, 
Julius," clasping his hand wildly, but uncon- 
scious of what she did, "I did not know it waa 
poison I " 

The bewildered man did not ask wha.t abe 
meant, for they had entered the house, where 
Mrs. Chesley met them with weeping entreaties 
and bitter reproaches. The sick man had fallen 
into a slumber from which he might never awake. 

It was daybreak when Doctor Kennedy came 
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from the minister's house and bared his head to 
the cool morning air ; in the East, toward which 
he turned his face, the shadows were rolling 
away before the gold and azure of the coming 
dawn ; he looked like one who had talked with 
death. Behind him were sin, shame, despair ; 
before him light, truth, eternal day. He felt 
that the mysteries of life were too great for him 
to solve, and a great wave of light rolled over 
him and swept off the old selfishness, the nar- 
rowness of distrust, the egotism of unbelief, and 
left him clothed and in his right mind ; he saw, 
as if with the eye of Infinity, for one brief 
moment, and knew that all the hopeless, help- 
less jumble of life was the work of man ; and 
all its beautiful harmonies of nature and spheres, 
the perfection. of God; and he realized in his 
own soul that the good and evil of this world 
make the Seaven and the Hell of the next ; and 
that all the torturing doubts which Beset 
humanity here, are the weapons of the devil 
within ourselves. 

He looked up at Nina's window, and smiled ; 
to-morrow she would know ; he wished to speak 
a word of comfort to her, but she had remained 
in her room, feeling that her presence would not 
be wanted. She knew nothing of a revelation 
which had filled his soul with wonder. 

A long column of meteoric splendor flashed 
athwart the morning sky, as the express-train 
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whistled through the valley and disappeared in 
the hazy foliage. Julius Kennedy watched it 
with the force of habit, as he entered his own 
gate, but his mind was too full of new emotions 
to give it a passing thought ; yet with the disap- 
pearance of that train Nina Chesley faded from 
the horizon of his life. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

A MURDER THAT IS NO MURDER, 

" Ohl heart, sore-tried, thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee, — restl " 

I 

** We shall go home at evening, 
And find it morning there." 

IHE day upon which the Eev. Arthur 
Helmsted was to drive his wife over 
home was in very truth a perfect one 

' — calm, sunshiny and peaceful, and 
Marian regretted that they must wait until even- 
ing, as Mr. Lusk's family wanted to use their 
buggy in the afternoon. Since they could not 
have it then, and Arthur had said he must at- 
tend a meeting, she concluded to rest, that she 
might be better prepared for the long evening 
drive. 
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But fate had determined otherwise. No 
sooner had she entered the cool little parlor 
where she could repose comfortably for an hour 
or two, and yield to the sleepy depression that 
aflfected her spirits, than she discovered the thin 
sour faces of two ancient spinsters, who had 
taken this opportunity to call and " speak their 
minds." They had already discovered her 
through the blinds, and it was impossible not to 
receive them. 

God forgive the people who are always tell- 
ing us disagreeable truths for our own good, 
and harrowing up in our souls thoughts of 
hatred and evil that but for them might have 
forever lain dormant ; who repeat and distort 
and exaggerate some careless, indiscreet speech 
that was never meant to do harm, and never 
would, did not the scandal-monger and busy- 
body so carefully spread it, after adding a sting 
of her own. 

Such were the two women who now called on 
"dear Mrs. Helmat^d," types to be found in 
every church and society, women to whom na- 
ture has been sD unkind in her distribution of 
gifts, that they must necessarily assail all more 
favored mortals, and to whom a ruined- reputa- 
tion, or the first inkUng of a scandal, is a boon 
beyond price. 

Marian did not need extraordinary discern- 
ment to suspect that th^ir errand meant mis- 
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chief, either to herself or "the minister," and 
she waited impatiently for them to begin, but 
they looked at each other, fidgetted and seemed 
overcome with embarrassment ; both were old, 
vinegar-faced, and hard pursed-up mouths, but 
Miss Heloise was two years older than Misa 
Imogene, and not ashamed to own it. 

''You tell her, sister," murmured Miss Imo- 
gene, clasping her cotton-gloved hands together 
and casting her eyes tragically towards the ceil- 
ing. 

"How can I," sighed Miss Heloise, "and 
yet, considering your youth, sister, I suppose I 
must." 

" Oh, what is it?" asked Marian, now really 
alarmed. " Do you bring any bad news ?" 

"We do, indeed, Mrs. Helmsted, but if you 
are a meek and lowly Christian, as we hope and 
believe you are, you will find support in this 
hour of trouble." 

Marian's face blanched. "My father t" was 
all she could say. 

" We know nothing of Am, Mrs. Helmsted. 
It is your husband, ma'am, and, oh, that I should 
have to say it, our minister,'^ 

"Arthur? is he hurt?" she asked, trem- 
bling. 

"Yes, ma'am, he is morally hurt, and it is 
quite time that you, his innocent and injured 
wife, knew about it, and I told sister we would 
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befriend you, as we knew the. truth. It's a 
shame and a sin, says I, for that poor, young 
thing not to know a word about their iniquity, 
and he an ordained minister of the gospel, 
too." 

'* What are you talking about ?" asked Mar- 
ian, rising to her feet, and feeUng very faint and 
weak. ''I do not understand a word you are 
saying." 

"She doesn't know a word about it, sister. 
I knew she did not, and it is all the talk of the 
place I" 

" What is the the talk of the place ?" asked 
Marian, calmly. 

^ " Why, about the minister and Mrs. Arm- 
strong, and how he leaves you alone to spend 
all his evenings there — ^" 

. '* Stop !" cried Marian, '* not another word. 
You must not say anything against my hus- 
band." 

'' Oh ! very well, ma'am ; if you uphold him 
in his evil doings we need not trouble ourselves 
about him. That is the thanks people get for 
doing their duty. Only this very afternoon we 
saw them — didn't we, sister? — ^riding out to- 
gether." 

" Will you go, and leave me alone ? " cried 
Marian. 

"Certainly, ma'am, but you needn't think 
your smooth-tongued preacher can stay here. I 
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have some sense of decency, I assttre yea, and 
we're sorry for you if you cannot see that he's 
a hypocrite, with his white hands and sweet 
smile. I wish you good day, ma'am. CoiBe, 
sister, our skirts are clear in the matter." 

The two gossips departed, and Marian sat 
when they had left her the whole of that long 
afternoon, blind and dumb, under the misery 
they had inflicted. 

When Arthur Helmsted came home to tea he 
did not think it worth while to mention the fact 
that he had just returned from a ten-mile drive 
with Mrs. Armstrong. Afterwards when the 
merits of his horse were discussed in court, the 
circumstance was proved ; nor did he notice that 
his wife was paler and more preoccupied thau 
usual. If what happened after was in his 
thoughts then, none but his Maker knows ; but 
we will hope not, for a pleasant smile was on his 
lips as he helped Marian into the buggy, and 
springing in after, set out on what waa to prove 
to one at least, a long, long, journey. 

It was a perfect night — ^the full moon lighted 
up the country with the softened splendor of 
day, the air was full of balmy scents rifled from 
field and garden, and the only sounds thajt cleft 
the solemn silence were the harmonies of nature, 
the sighing of the woods or the purUng of 
streams. 

Marian listened to her husband's oocasional 
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remarks in "titter silence ; she could not speak, 
when her heart was breaking in her bosom. No 
human soul could help her bear this hurt. There 
was a slight recklessness in his manner that 
jarred her, but she sdarcely heeded it until she 
noticed that Jie was driving carelessly. . They 
were approaching a shallow stream which they 
must ford, and the patient horse was picking 
his way down the shelving bank with careful 
steps, but his driver urging him forward pulled 
the wrong rein ! For one moment, Marian saw 
the white moonlight, the rippling water — the 
shore she would never reach ; the next, and her 
husband's face was bending over her— white, 
horror-stricken— cowardly — and the cool puls- 
ing water between. There had been one agonized 
thought of home, one loving cry for ]^ina, and 
there settled upon the weary heart the peace 
that passeth understanding. 

There was a farmhouse in that vicinity where 
the household, gathered in one room; heard a 
cry of distress. The woman compassionately 
ran to the door as a man, hatless and panting, 
tore with wild speed up the hill. His face was 
white and awful, and his voice hoarse with 
alarm as he cried loudly : 

''Help! help.!" " ^ 

They all followed him, men and women ; even 
the red-handed Irish woman in the kitchen 
abandoned her dishwashing and sped after 
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them. It seemed so terrible that a life should 
be in danger on such a night ; when they reached . 
the brook, a mere thread of silver between the 
fields they saw only the overturned buggy and 
the quiet horse standing knee-deep in the tran- 
quil water. 

''Look 1 look 1 Oh I my God 1 " burst from 
the pallid lips of Arthur Helmsted ; "she is 
dead!" 

Yes — they saw her there. How like an angel 
she looked, her dark hair floating all about her 
pale face, the smile on her lips which would re- 
main there forever, the peaceful water rippling 
over and about her 1 

"For God's sake, man 1" cried the sturdy 
farmer, "what did you leave her here for ?"'" 
And with one plunge he had her in his arms 
and had laid her on the bank. 

" I could not manage the horse," his white 
lips found strength to say, and then he broke 
down and cried, and raved like one distraught. 

They bore her tenderly to the house between 
them ; the women, kind souls, supporting and 
comforting the bereaved man, and the old Irish 
woman was the only one left on the spot. She, 
too, was hastening away, when her wary eye de- 
tected something on the shining sands. 

^' Bedad, it's a hat I " she said, tnaking the 
sign of the cross before she touched it. " Sure, 
it was laid up there carefully, to be out of har- 
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rum's way ; a spick-and-span-new hat without 
iver a dint in it ; to me moind he is a consider- 
ate jintleman onyway to be thinkin' of his hat 
and his wife a drowndin' , and howiver that pace- 
able ould baste of a horse upset them is a mys- 
tery to me, sure. The Blessed Virgin save her 
and rest her soul I '^ 

The woman took the hat home and gave it to 
the farmer, with a bit of her *' moind," but no 
one paid any attention to her then ; few human 
souls are ready to believe in the total depravity 
of another. 

There was the usual inquest and the custom- 
ary verdict of no one to blame. 

Afterwards, there was a mock trial in a court 
of justice, and the old Irish woman gave her 
evidence, and was laughed at for her pains ; 
the whole thing was declared to be a wicked 
conspiracy of the Northwest Protection Life 
Company, to annul the payment of- their policy 
on the young minister's wife, and fasten the 
brand of infamy upon her husband. Of course, 
the young preacher was triumphantly acquitted, 
and the money paid down to him — a few paltry 
thousands — and he hastened from the scene of 
his triumph, from sympathizing mothers and 
congratulating daughters, to one who had not 
been present at his trial and vindication — the 
beautiful widow, Deacon Lusk' s daughter. 

He found her at home, as lovely as ever, but 
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evidently not expecting to see him^ for his sud- 
den coming caused her extreme embarrassment. 
He had expected a gracious welcome, and this 
cold reception chilled him ; he looked at her 
reproachfully and held out his hand — ^she did 
not touch it ! 

" Adelaide !" he murmured in the low fond 
tones of the past. ''Are you not glad I am 
here ? Will you not shake hands with me V^ 

She looked at him then, and drew her proud 
form to its full height, while her handsome 
mouth trembled with passionate scorn. 

' ' Go, ' ' she said, pointing to the door. " And 
never presume to enter this house again ! Every 
moment I spend in your presence humiliates nae 
to the dust. Oh ! I was weak — ^vain — bnt I 
never meant .to be wicked ! I believed you a 
foolish boy, not a fiend to commit a deadly sin I 
Never let me look upon your face again, nntil 
we meet her at the judgment bar of God." 

He turned and went away, and the iron en- 
tered into his soul when he knew that he had 
left him now, only the thirty pieces of silver 1 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

LEAVING HOME. 

" Who knows if he be dead, 
Whether I need have fled f 
Am I guilty of blood ?" 

I HE manager of a prominent theater in 
Chicago was sitting in his office ex- 

J amining applicants for a certain posi- 
"*^'""^"'' tion, in which youth, a good figure, 
and a fair soprano voiced, were the requisites, and 
he was surprised himself after an experience of 
twenty-five years, to find so many applicants' 
who were really eligible to the situation. There 
were many, too, whom he was at once compelled 
to Teject ; young girls without voices, or even 
the remnant of an appearance, and faded wo- 
men whose .footfalls had long ceased to echo 
upon the boundaries of youth, but who hoped 
for something to win them bread. The man- 
ager had long since outgrown sympathy in 
business matters, but he did not dismiss them 
curtly, he could not, when lie saw the flush of 
hope on the sunken cheek, or the gleam of des- 
pair in the restless eyes, so lie sent them away 
kindly, leaving them a morsel of hope for the 
future. Presently the "tdrcle had narrowed 
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down to two, both young, both fair, but with 
voices that were hopelessly lacking in grace and 
flexibility. However, practice and the music- 
master would do much to redeem them, and he 
was about to decide between them, when the 
door oi)ened and another applicant entered, and 
the manager, after the first glance at her face, 
postponed his decision. 

The new-comer was youthful and very beau- 
tiful, although her face was pale, and expressed 
some wearing anxiety, but her eyes were laige 
and brilliant, her figure slender, and her hands 
small and delicate, necessary requirements in 
the profession. She T-^as given a song to test 
her voice, and she sung it exquisitely. The 
manager was delighted ; hastily dismissing the 
other candidates, he tried her again and again, 
and satisfied himself that he had secured a voice 
that would yet be famous in Opera ; he engaged 
her on the spot. 

** What is your name ?" he asked, suspend- 
ing his pen for an answer. 

''Nina," was the low, hesitating reply. 

" Madamoiselle Nina," wrote the manager 
with a flourish. ''Your stage name will be 
Evangeline for the present — and you live " 

" Is that necessary ?" asked the girl, quickly. 
"I will come here when you need me." 

"It is positively imperative that we know 
where to reach you at any moment." 
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She named the street and number ; the man- 
ager wrote it down, and remembered that it was 
in one* of the most obscure and miserable quar- 
ters of the city. 

*' John," he said to his boy when he closed 
the book, " call Madame Lasere." 

In a few moments the lady appeared ; it was 
apparent, from the fantastic style of her dress, 
that she was rehearsing a part. She was neither 
rouged nor powdered, and the sunken lines in 
her face asserted themselves with fearful dis- 
tinctness ; the smile with which she greeted the 
manager was artificial and ghastly — her stagey 
manner, added to her forlorn, over-youthful 
gayety, impressed a stranger much as it a wax 
doll had descended from a show-case to talk 
and move among real people. 

" See, Lasere," the manager dropped titles 
when speaking to members of his company. 
' ' I have secured a singer for your new piece. 
You will find that she has a voice, too. Now, 
Madamoiselle Nina, this lady will instruct you 
in your part. I wish you both good-morning." 
*'Come this way," said Madame, in a thin, 
irritable voice, with an affected little cough, that 
was real enough to keep a constant pain in her 
side. She led the young girl out through dark 
passages, tind by various steps to the room back 
of the stage, where she was rehearsing. 

"Here is my dressing-room; ugh I isn't it 
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dreary. Sit down there ; take off your hat and 
shawl and let me look at you." 

She lighted a gas jet, for it was dark here at 
all hours, and bade the girl stand up. 

" Take off your hat — so. Yes, you wiU do," 
in ^ shrill, envious voice. " So much the worse 
for you, since you will be a success. You are 
beautiful 1 So was I once — ^you will hate ad- 
mirers — ^bouquets — bracelets — suppers. So did 
I. Then you work hard — you are tired — faded 
— they see some one new— and you are forgot- 
ten. It is the way of the world." 

"I can take care of myself," answered the 
jgirl coldly. 

*'0h, you think you can, but it will end the 
same. I was a queen — they vied with each 
other in doing me homage. I -had such a lovely 
life — pleasure — love — famer— who remembers me 
now ? I must work — work all the time to get 
bread, and keep from going mad." 

" I am sorry you are so unhappy," answered 
the girl indifferently ; '* but is this the instruc- 
tion you were to give me ?" 

The woman's eyes gleamed spitefully. *' So, 
you do not care. Well, then, neither do I — you 
can go your own way. Now it shall be busi- 
ness. I will hear you sing, if you please." « 

In a dismal back street of the city, stood a 
dreary tenement home, that offered a poor 
refuge to those who had nowhere else to go. 
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Every room had its quota of misery — ^whole 
families occupied one small apartment. On tlie 
top floor, in a small bed-room, the one window 
of which looked down on the street, a young 
girl sat by the window, watching eagerly for 
some one she expected. She was about eigh- 
teen years old, with a bold florid sort of beauty 
somewhat impaired by confinement ahd priva- 
tion. The girl hummed discontentedly in a rich 
alto voice, and beat on the window panes with 
her nerveless fingers, and every few moments 
flattened her forehead against the pane in a." 
futile attempt to see the pavement beneath. , 

She was so much engaged that she did not 
hear a light . st^p enter the room, and started 
with genuine surprise, when a voice at her elbow 
said: 

" Good news, Kitty ; we will not starve just 
yet. I have made an engagement to sing at a 
theater, and I spent my last money for food ; ' 
here are biscuits, and meat, and tea. I am 
hungry and tired both." 

''Oh, Nina! isn't that good. I was just 
ready to cry, I was so hungry. Now we must 
have some fuel to cook with. I will go out and 
get some while you rest." 

"Kitty," asked Nina, sternly, "can I trust 
you ?" The girl blushed and drooped her head. 

"I .will come„ right back,^ Nina; indeed I 
will," she answered humbly. 
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"I will trust you, Ititty,'' said Nina, gently, 
"and remember that in all the wide world you 
are the only friend I have." 

Nina Chesley, believing herself a murderer, 
had voluntarily severed every tie that bound 
her to the past; utterly unconscious of what 
she was doing, or where she was going, she had 
left her home, and without money reached the 
city, and existed somehow, until now. God had 
protected her 1 He had put it into the hearts of 
strangers to befriend her ; hiding among the 
outcasts of the city, yet alien from them, as from 
all others, she had found Kitty Holland, who 
had left her home weeks before. Kitty gilded 
and tawdry under the protection of Jack Tem- 
pleton. Nina never stopped until she had 
snatched her from the bad, and set her feet the 
other way. Kitty had always looked up to her 
as a superior being, and Nina did not hesitate 
to use her power now. 

So they lived together on the little they 
could earn, for Kitty found some work she could 
do, and Nina was ^ willing learner, but it was 
not enough, so she had studied the advertise- 
ments in the newspaper, and the first one she 
tried had been successful. 

Oh ! if she could have erased from her soul 
its weight of blood-guiltiness. Sometimes, when 
reason itself seemed deserting her, she thought 
of Marian and longed to go and cast herself into 
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that dear sister's arms, but always an icy chill 
seemed to penetrate and wound her heart, and 
she would reiterate to herself what she had said 
when they parted : '^ I shall never see Marian 
again I" 

How could she, with that barrier of sin be- 
tween them that she had herself placed there ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

BBOTHEB AND SISTER. 

*' Bat you have made the wiser choice, 
A life that moves to gracious ends." 

EONARD CHESLEY had succeeded 
in obtaining a good situation in the 
city through a letter from Doctor 
Kennedy, introducing him to a prom- 
inent banker, and he stepped at once from the 
obscurity of a country home, into the danger- 
ously fascinating atmosphere of city life. He 
was fortunate, however, in entering the employ 
of a Christian gentleman, and becoming at once 
an inmate of his home. The family was a very 
small one, only the banker and his daughter, 
and an aunt who superintended the domestic 
regime. In one year they had buried a brother, 
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sister and the mother. They were Swed^ibor- 
gians, and Leonard found a sweet and i)eacefal 
rest enter his heart in this haven he had f onnd. 
Believing that they were the accepted people of 
God, and living so as to enjoy His favor, they 
found a pure and happy life in the world, in- 
dulging in its pleasures with such moderation, 
that they never wearied. In their elegant home 
there was every luxury and comfort, but no shal- 
low artifices of fashion. Had Leonard been dis- 
posed to rush into the vortex of fast living, 
which destroys so many promising young men, 
the calm moral equipoise of this family would 
have restrained him. But he was not so dis- 
posed. Before sitting down to his feast, he had 
seen the death's-head. The exaggerations of 
position which he saw in the old-young men 
about him, repelled him. Their weary faces 
contrasted with his ruddy manhood made hiih 
proud of his God-given honors, and he vowed 
to himself that he would iiot destroy but wear 
them honorably. 

There were, allurements that moved him 
strangely, but 'here the banker's daughter saved 
him from himself. She was a few years older 
than he, and much wiser, her gracious woman- 
hood developed only good and pure influences. 
It was enough for Alice Harper, that he was 
sent thither by Julius Kennedy; she became 
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friend and counselor to the young man, and 
surrounded him with the halo of her regard. 

The death of his sister Marian was a great 
sorrow to Leonard, but it was reserved for him 
to discover later all the dark story ; he believed 
it an accident, and his sorrow was not disturbed 
by the bitterness of revenge. In the midst of 
this shock he heard for the first time the story 
of his father's wrong, and learned that Nina 
had fled like a fugitive from justice. 

He left no means untried to find her; day 
after day he searched the streets, he paid detec- 
tives who were experts in the business, he em- 
ployed the police, but at last he abandoned the 
search and decided that she had never come to 
the city at all. 

Alice Harper did not hesitate to ask her 
father's clerk to escort her to places of amuse- 
ment where she was an occasional visitor, she 
believed it the surei?t way to rouse him from de- 
spondent musings, and bring a pleasant reUef to 
his over-burdened mind. 

At this time there was a new attraction at 
one of the popular theaters— ^a pretty pastoral 
drama was on the boards, in which there were 
sweet Arcadian songs, by a charming shepherd- 
ess, in blue and gold. The singing of these 
songs was so delightfully sweet and natural that 
it elicited the warmest praise from the critics 
and filled the house nightly with an admiring 
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crowd. The young men warmly applauded the 
beautiful singer and threw her magnificent 
bouquets, which she left on the stage. She had 
a rare voice and knew how to use it, and her ap- 
pearance was a fit accompaniment to such a 
voice, but her face — youthful and charming as 
it was — had the look of one who suffers. 

When Miss Harper heard the first notes of 
this girl's voice she caught her breath, and 
looked at her programme for some noted name, 
but there was only the pseudonym, Evangeline. 
A cultivated musician herself, she could appre- 
ciate the beauty of such a voice, and leaned for- 
ward to Leonard to express her delight, but was 
instantly alarmed at the change in his face. It 
was white and eager ; and as he stared at the un- 
conscious singer, he slowly rose to his feet. 

"Sit down! sit down!" whispered Miss 
Harper, pulling his sleeve. " Do you know her, 
or is it only the effect of her singing ? " 

He slowly sank back in his seat, but he never 
took his eyes from the face of the singer ; when 
the song was over, and while the place was still 
noisily applauding, Leonard caught his hat and 
whispered to Miss Harper, ' ' Will you excuse me 
for a moment ? I must speak to her." He was gone 
before she could answer, but there were friends 
near and she did not lack any kind attention. 
The singer, EvangeUne,' was waiting listlessly 
until she was again wanted on the stage. She 
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sat in a dreary background of waste lumber and 
shifted scenes, among the clap-trap of the disil- 
lusioned properties ; her face had fallen into 
dejected Unes, and her small hands were clasped 
as if in pain, a few stray tears fell listlessly over 
her pale cheeks, but she hastily brushed them 
away as the call-boy brought her a card. 

"Tell the gentleman that I cannot see him, 
that I see no one," she said, returning the card. 

In a moment the boy was back again. 

"He would come, Miss, I couldn^t help it,'* 
he said, turning to the gentleman who was close 
beside him. 

"It is I, Leonard. Oh, Nina, dear sister 1 
Thank God that I havQ found you." 

The girl sprung to her feet and faced him, 
without a shadow of recognition in her flashing 
eyes, then she turned to the manager, who had 
just entered. " What does this mean ?" she de- 
manded sternly, "you promised to protect me 
when I came here, and now you permit this 
stranger to force himself into my presence." 

"Stranger I" cried Leonard distractedly, 
"she is my sister. Nina, you cannot have 
forgotten me ! That is impossible I Jjet jne 
speak to you, sister." 

" I have no brother I He is an impostor, and 
I do not know him !" 

" Is this true ? " asked the manager, sternly 
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approaching the young man ; ." is this lady your 
sister or not?" 

*'No ! Yes I Let me explain, my— our fa- 
ther '' 

''Stop(! stop I " -shrieked the girl, putting 
her jBngers into her ears. *' I will not listen to 
him. Send him away, and never let me see 
him again I" 

At that moment the call summoned her, and 
she walked resolutely away and left Leonard 
standing alone in the dreary passage. He heatrd 
the wonderful voice, and the storm of welcome 
that greeted it, like one in a strange dream. Ev^ 
ery note was a familiar echo of his childhood. 

Alice Harper did not chide him for vai ting. 
Her fine sympathetic soul divined he was trou- 
bled, and no word or look of her's jarred him 
with curiosity or pique. He could not t^U her 
of the treachery and shame that darkened his 
life. He hardly realized it himself yet ; but 
that night he offered the first voluntary prayer 
of his life, that God would stay the frightened 
wandering soul with tender hands. 

Early the next morning he went to the man-. 
ager and obtained the address of the singer 
Evangeline, but he was too late. Both the girls 
were gone from their poor refuge, nor did jshe 
return again to the theater. There was not the 
faintest clue by which to find her. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE DEAD ALIVE. 

'* Ada I sole daughter of my house and heart, 
Is thy face like thy mother's, my fair child ? " 

HE door-bell of a stately house in a 
secluded street in a distant city was 
rung sharply-once, twice, thrice, 
and was still tingUng angrily as if 
with thrills of indignation, when a pair of 
shambling feet were heard coming along^ the 
passage, a chain clanked discordantly, and the 
door opened within just wide enough to admit 
the apathetic face of an old man-9ervant. 

" What do ye want ? " he asked^'yawning in 
the face of the bold ringer; '* it's after nine, 
and folks be abed in this house.'' 

" I want to see your master," answered the 
stalwart man, who stood without in the lamp- 
light, and whose face and proportions were 
dimly visible throujgh the crack of the door. 
*' I have come a long way to see him on business 
of importance, and have had much trouble to 
find him." 

" Well, ye'U not see him the night, and your 
business will keep till the mom, I reckon. 
Might ye be wanting to sell him a dawg ? " eye- 
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ing with much disfavor two canine specii.^/eM 
that sniffed suspiciously through the crack of 
the door at as much of hi$i anatomy as was 
visible. 

"I do not think your master has money 
enough to buy one of my dogs," answered the 
stranger, coolly. "Since I cannot see him to- 
night, at what hour in the morning can I have 
an interview ? " 

"Well, his momin's are mostly taken up 
with one thing and another. Ye can leave your 
name and your business like, and I'll let ye 
know if Mr. Lindsay be wan tin' ye." 

" Simon !" called a stem voice from within, 
"who are you parleying with ?" 

"It's a stranger with dawgs," answered the 
unabashed Simon. "I'm telling him he can see 
you themornin'." 

" What does he want ?" continued the voice, 

" Tell him I bring important news ^" 

" Shut the door, Simon !" 

" From the deady^ i)er8isted the stranger, as 
the door slammed to in his face, and the chain 
was adjusted. 

He went down the steps with his dogs at his 
heels, and had reached the comer when a win- 
dow was thrown open in the house he had just 
left, and a voice called after him. 

'' Come back !" 

For a moment he hesitated ; he felt outraged 
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by the reception he had met with, and was not 
inclined to come and go at the beck of caprice, 
but a thought — a memory — nerved him to finish 
what he had b^gun. The door opened softly ; 
this time the chain was removed ; bidding his 
dogs await him outside, the young man entered 
a hall of magnificent projKjrtions and profusely 
decorated. 

'' Come this way, sir," said the urbane voice 
of old. Simon, who was now as ready to do hom- 
age to his master's visitor as he had before 
been to resent the intrusion of a stranger. 
. He showed him into a room, evidently used 
as library and study, all the appointments of 
which were superb. .A man met him who ap- 
peared older than his years, his head being 
whitened, while his form was yet upright and 
his eyes retained the lustre of youth ; a man 
who would command instant respect anywhere, 
yet whose heart had been oppressed with shame 
these many years. 

''Do you believe in psychological influ- 
ences V ' he asked, abruptly, as he motioned his 
visitor to a seat. 

" If you mean mental intuitions, the presen- 
timent of soul that reads unspoken thoughts, I 
do," answered the young man. 

''I had an unpleasant conviction, when I 
heard your voice, that a crisis in my life had 
come. Since I have long been dead to the world, 
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and it to me, what you have to say can only 
relate to the dead." 

''Do not be too certain of that," answered 
the stranger. " Sometimes those we have long 
looked upon as dead are yet among the living. 
Were our spiritual conditions as perfect as 
those of our material natures, we would know 
when those ties existed. Mr. Lindsay, I am 
going to ask a bold question, but do not misin- 
terpret my motives. Have you a wife living ?" 

The face of the man he addressed became 
spasmodically darkened, either with fear or 
anger, and his hands, clasped over his knees, 
writhed convulsively ; his eyes Hashed and 
glowed under their white browSj but he an- 
swered quietly: 

" My wife is dead." 

" And your child ?" pursued his interrogator, 
with merciless persistence. 

" Burfed in the grave of its mother !" 

The two men looked fixedly at each other ; 
upon the face of the one shame, despair, 
anguish. The other was full of pity. 

*' I said your coming must relate to the 
dead! I cannot else understand why I per- 
mitted your presence here, where my will is 
supreme. You have spoken names that have 
been a shame and a reproach to me for years. 
Let me know your motive. I can see it is not 
mere idle greed or curiosity that impels you to 
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probe my wounds, but do not prolong my an- 
guish — those wounds rankle yet." 

"I have no wish to wound you, sir," re- 
turned his visitor, gently, taking from hi* 
breast a package of yellow letters, and throwing 
them on the table. '' These are documents that 
are proofs as convincing as a voice from the 
grave. And here," throwing a tiny parcel on 
the table, ''is something you may remember." 

Mr. lindsay took the . smaller parcel and 
opened it j a chaiii of yellow gold, and an in- 
fant' 8 coral locket dropped out. 

''Have you robbed the dead!" he cried, 
wildly, dropping them from his nerveless grasp. 

" They belong to the living and not to the^ 
dead," replied the young man. "All those 
years you have believed your wife and child 
dead.^' 

"Believed!" answered the other passion- 
ately. " Why, I went there myself and saw her 
grave and thanked God that shfe had been stop-^ 
ped in her iniquity so soon. They told nie 
there that the child was buried witli her." 

"I know not who told you," said Allan 
Prescott — for it was he — shuddering. "They 
feared to let you know that the child had been 
taken from the' almshouse, they believed that . 
she who was buried there was its mother. The 
minister who heard her dying prayer stole the 
money and the papers she gave into his posses- 
8 
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sion, and the child was sent to the poor-house, 
but his wife adopted it, perhaps knowing of the 
wrong he had done. She lives to-day, a child 
you may be proud of to love and possess." 

''My child lives!'.' cried the man wildly. 
' ' And all these years I have lived without one 
of my own kin to love me. But I forget she 
bears a stained name. Where then, is her 
wretched mother ?" 

*' That sir, I do not know. As those letters 
have informed me it was your wife's sister, 
older than she, who was following in pursuit, to 
reach and save her when she was killed ; she 
had taken the child which your wife had for- 
saken when she went with her betrayer, hoping 
to win her back to her duty. I believe sir, the 
man was a former lover many years older than 
she, and he lured her away by false representa- 
tions." 

'' Poor Agnes ! I left her alone too much ; 
he took advantage of my absence to fill her 
mind with base insinuations against me. Oh, 
I thought he was my friend. I was deaf — blind, 
until it was too late. And you say I have a 
child. Where is she ? Oh, take me to her this 
moment." 

" She is a long way from here, Mr. Lindsay, 
but nothing can happen to her now. She can- 
not be stolen again." 

" Oh ! I will be the best and kindest father 
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that ever lived. I have wealth, and it shall buy 
her every pleasure. Oh, sir, describe her to me 
that I may learn her face by heart." 

Allan told him the minutest part of his con- 
nection with her early life — from the moment 
when he first saw her at the tavern in the pres- 
ence of death, when she was left friendless and 
alone — to her brief stay in the almshouse, and 
again to his renewed acquaintance in Prophets- 
town ; he dwelt on her beauty and sprightliness, 
subdued and wasted by the stern atmosphere of 
bigotry in which she had grown up ; he spoke 
of Marian Chesley's goodness to the child that 
had been given to her care by a dying mother, 
and reiterated his belief that Leonard actually 
believed her to be his sister. 

They sat long and talked it over, reading the 
letters at intervals. They were those that Agnes 
Lindsay had written to her sister, giving a strict, 
and as her husband felt, a truthful account of 
the reasons for which she left, and the despair 
in her heart which had made her an easy prey to 
the older and more brilliant man of the world. 
It was a temporary madness, and her sister flew 
to save her, but reached her home an hour too 
late. Snatching the babe from its costly bed, she 
took the next train after the fugitives, hoping to 
return before Mr. Lindsay reached his home, 
bringing Agnes with her. She died as she had 
lived, in the performance of that duty which lay 
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nearest to her, and Mr. Lindsay had -neither 
sought her nor heard of her. Indeed, he had 
connected her in his mind — most unjustly — with 
his disgrace. 

'' You will remain here to-night,?' he said as 
he wrung Allan Prescott's hand. " Simon will 
see that you are comfortable ; to-morrow we will 
go to ?i€r. My child! my daughter! and all 
those years I have believed her a tiny heap of 
dust, and. have been a lonely unloved man bo 
long!" ^ 

He touched a bell and Simon api)eared, look- 
ing suspiciously as if he been asleep. 
- " Show the gentleman to the guest chamber, 
Simon, and see that he has some refreshment;" 

'' And the dawgs ?" asked Simon querulously. 

" With their master, if he desires. And now 
good night, Mr. Prescott. I am too bewildered to 
thank you, or even to appreciate all you have 
done for me, but my mind will be clearer to- 
morrow!" ^ 

Simon ushefed his visitor into a guest cham- 
ber of great luxury, and soon brought him a 
tray with some light- refreshment and a flask 
of cordial. Had his master's gdest been a 
prince of the royal blood, he could not have 
waited upon him with more willing deference. 
But the "dawgs" had to be contented with a 
shake-down at the door*- As those intelligent 
brutes alwajm know instinctively^ their friends 
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from their foes, they showed the whites of their 
eyes and curled their upper lips ever so little, as 
old Simon gave them an. admonitory hint. 

*' Just lie there, ye brutes, and doan' t be maun- 
dering over the house the night, if ye do not care 
to smell powther;" Then the old servant pattered 
down stairs, and sat with *' Master Robert," as 
he still called the son of his old master in confi- 
dential moments, until near the hour of dawn, 
listening to a wonderful reckoning of the pastr 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

MOBE 00.M.PL.I0ATI0N8. 

* 

■ILICE HARPER was in search of a new 
bonnet I 

Souls, however grand and self- 
poised must be faithfjil to circum- 
stances, and so long as they are inheritors of the 
flesh, must wear its badges. Miss Harper found 
I)otent allies to help her in both social and moral 
successes, in fashionable clothes, and by no 
means despised such aids. Both money and 
good taste were at her disposal, and she pre- 
sented at all times the appearancejof a thorough- 
ly well-dressed woman, avoiding extremes 6t 
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fashion as she did extremes of thought, because 
they led to dangerous abysses. 

Mr. Harper's aunt, Mrs. Bloom, usually ac- 
companied Alice when she went out, as chaper- 
one and confidential adviser, a position the old 
lady did not misuse, being a blind worshipperof 
her great-niece. While she believed herself of 
much service in the way of giving advice she real- 
ly had no will of her own in any thing. She went 
wherever Alice wished to, saw with her eyes, and 
heard with her ears, and would no doubt have 
committed moderate crimes without demurring, 
had Alice suggested them. 

They entered Madame Roze's elegant show 
rooms, at an hour sufficiently early to escape the 
crowd, and were soon absorbed in Parisian 
models, each of which Madame declared to be 
lovelier than the last ; but Miss Harper soon de- 
cided on a soft French chip, simply trimmed 
with a wreath of violets and a few lilies of the 
valley. There was to be some slight alteration 
made in it, and Madame called one of the girls 
from the work-room to take it away. 

Miss Harper stood with her back to this girl, 
but at the sound of her voice, low and toneless 
as it was, she turned and looked at her, . she saw 
only a slender girl with a thin flushed face and 
a pair of weary eyes, but she knew her in a mo- 
ment. It was the girl about whom Leonard 
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Chealey had acted so strangely that night — 
Evageline the singer I 

"Wait, Madame," said Miss Harper, as the 
girl turned away. " I would like to speak with 
her a moment." 

But she had already disappeared in the 
work-room. 

Mrs. Bloom whispered to Alice, "I will tell 
her you wish to speak to her," and followed the 
young girl into the next room, which was filled 
with busy working girls, who with heads bent, 
stooped low over the long table, sewing braids 
or arranging trimmings. The girl who had 
taken the bonnet in sat wearily apart, looking 
vaguely at the lovely creation of the modiste's 
skill. 

Mrs. Bloom was not a particularly sensitive 
or discerning person, but even to her eyes this 
girl seemed of a diflPerent type from the others, 
and she looked at her curiously before address- 
ing her. 

'' My dear," she said at last, touching her on 
the shoulder and giving her a great start, " Miss 
Harper would speak to you." 

"Who is Miss Harper?" asked the girl, 
almost rudely. 

" She is a very nice lady," answered Mrs. 
Bloom, pre-disposed to be garrulous. "Her 
father is my nephew ; he is a banker in this city, 
and Miss Harper is getting her first bonnet out of 
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mourning, since her mamma died. I suppose 
I)eople will say she is going to be married to 
Mr. Chesley next." 

" Chesley!" cried the girl grasping her arm 
*' Chesley, did you say." 

'' Yes ! Why^ do you know Him ? But of 
course not. He's a minister's son and younger 
than she — but how I ran on — come, my dear, she 
has something to say to you. I suppose it is 
only something about her bonnet." 

''Go!" said the girl wildly — ''go, do not 
wait for me. I will be there, I will come in a 
moment." 

She almost pushed the astonished Mrs. Bloom 
out of the room — not one of the other girls lifted 
an eyelid. Had the visitor been thrust out of 
the window they .would not have turned their 
heads — time was too precious ! c. 

^ " Well, I declare !" exclaimed the old lady 
indignantly. " I never was treated so badly in 
my life. Alice, do you believe that girl had the 
impudence to put her hands on my shoulders 
and push me through the door ?" 

Miss Harper laughed, although she looked 
anxious. "^Aunty,« you must have imagined it. 
No one could have the audacity to touch you." 

" Indeed she did. She is a strange girl, and 
I am half afraid of her. You see she does not 
come, either."^ 
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*' I will bring her," said Madame vigorously. 
*^ I don't allow any airs in this house." 

But in a few moments . Madame returned 
' looking very blank. 

" She has gone ! I never heard of anything 
like it ; in the very busiest season too, and after 
I took her out of pure charity. . She needn' t 
come back after her wages. Not a penny shall 
she have !" 

Miss Harper took out her purse : '' I am in- 
terested in that girl," she said, ''and would be 
glad to settle the account with you, Madame." - 

But Madame could not hear of it — she would 
pay the girl and retain her if she came back. 

" And," continued Alice, " I should be very 
glad of the young girl' s address. ' ' 

Madame bowed herself out of the room smil- 
ing .and gracious while in sight of her patrons, 
but, her face changed when inside of the work- 
room. 

''Where is that creature's address?" she 
asked in a venomous whisper of the forewoman. 
" An hour of my best time taken up with such 
trash!" 

While the woman, was looking over the 
books Madame vented her ill-humor on those 
nearest to her. 

"Mary Brady," she said hdrshly to a meek 
looking girl, with a consumptive cough, "are 
you holding that bias, edge loosely. If you 
8* 
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spoil another lining you must pay for it. Alma 
Ferguson, your fingers are stiflf. If you cannot 
make a more graceful bow than that, you had 
better not try again I When is Madgie Wilson 
coming back ? She is good for something." 

One of the girls smiled grimly ; Madgie had 
long been the scapegoat of the establishment and 
a safety-valve for the temx)er of the mistress — 
a good worker in her day, but that day was 
over I 

" Didn't you know ?" said one of the girls, 
not lifting her eyes from the sewing, "Madgie 
Wilson died last night ! " 

' ' Died I Why, what ailed her. I did not know 
she was sick." 

No one volunteered any information, it would 
not have been profitable to say she died of close 
rooms and over work. Just then the forewoman 
found the address, and Madame hurried back to 
the show room and handed it to Miss Harper, 
who took it eagerly and read, 

''Mary Smith, 

13 Archer Road." 

"It seems vague and unsatisfactory," said 
Alice, folding the paper and putting it in her 
purse ; ' ' but we will drive there before lunch 
and see for ourselves, auntie." 

There was no such name or number ; it had 
evidently been given purposely as a misdirection. 
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Alice drove directly to her father' s bank and 
sent for Leonard Chesley ; he came immediately 
to the carriage door. 

"You remember the beautiful singer, Evan- 
geline, in whom you took such an interest ? I 
found her this morning looking very ill ; she was 
in a milliner's work-room, and I attempted to 
communicate with her, but frightened her away. 
I have been to the address she gave, but she had 
never been there, and you will know if the name, 
Mary Smith, is her true one." 

" No ! no I it is not, but have you lost her en- 
tirely ? Have you no clue by which we can find 
her?" 

"None whatever; 1 only intended asking 
her about herself and her wonderful voice, for 
you know," with a slightly reproachful accent, 
" you have not told me what she is to you I " 

She had not intended to say so much and 
was startled by the agitation in Leonard's face, 
his eyes were overflowing with tears. 

' ' Miss Harper — Alice — she. is my own dear 
sister 1 ' ' 

" Your sister ! You never told me ! " 

" No ! there is much that I have not told you, 
but to-night you shall know all ; you have been 
too kind a friend not to be trusted with the 
whole dark story. To-night, you shall hear it 
all." 

When Alice reached home a letter was hand- 
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ed to her, that stirred her heart to its depths. 
It was in the well-remembered handwriting of 
Julius Kennedy. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 




THE CONCERT HALL. 

And the Night cries, " Sin to be living," 
And the River cries, **Sin to be dea^d." 

T is but a step from the shadow of the 
grandest church in the city tp the 
mid-day brightness of the concert hall. 
The church stands dark and cheerless, 
its clanging bell silent- — its sweet songs mute, 
while across the way there is a flood of yellow 
light, a gush of festive music, and all the dan- 
gerous welcomes that stay unwary feet. 

There are dense shadows under the eaves of 
the church, and about the throne-like steps, 
where a man sits resting himiself, leaning his 
shoulders against the massive carved doors ; he 
believes himself alone save for the four-footed 
companions that §it just under his hand, but 
silent and immovable as himself. But just around 
the corner, and directly beneath the stained 
glass window, upon which a typical Christ 
is being crucified anew, a ■ man and woman 
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were standing, engaged in conversation. The 
man on the steps hears the sound of their dis- 
course without understanding it, until a name 
catches his ear — then he listens with his whole 
soul, and when one of the dogs growls at the 
half audible tones, he obeys the emphatic touch 
9f his -master' 8 hand and instantly holds his 
peace. , 

"I tell you, Kitty,. this can't go on much 
longer," the man's voice is saying. ''You may 
as well give up! Ypu have, nearly starved to 
death now, and you might have all of the best 
to eat and wear, and plenty of money in your 
dear little pocket. It' 6 no use takings such a 
high moral tone with me, Kitty, its a deuced 
sight too Jate for that. It was awful mean to 
go off and leave me the way you did, but if 
you'll come back I'll forgive and forget." 

''No!" answered a girPs low tone, "I can 
never come back unless we are married : Nina 
has taught me better than that. I promised her 
then, and though I. love you, J,ack, I will not do 
wrong again, andT shall not leave her while she 
needs me. There' s a look of death in her f aqe 
sometimes that frightens me. It is no use, Jack^ 
you must give me up, if I'm not good enough 
to be your wife." 

Jack Temple ton smothered an oath under 
his silken mustache. 

"You are a precious pair of, idiots, both erf 
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you," he said. *' If she had any sense she'd go 
back to — what's-the-place, and let her people 
know where she is. I don't believe her father's 
dead or I should have heard something of it. I 
saw Allan Prescott prowling about to-day, but 
kept clear of him. The fellow will lecture me 
to death if he finds me ; Kitty, if I had known 
you would have cut up like this I would never 
have run away with you. You conldn't have 
loved me very well." 

Kitty Holland shivered and looked up at the 
cold autumn sky. She was cold, she was hun- 
gry, she wanted raiment— here was her chance. 
What was there to prevent her from accepting 
what was offered ? She was only a thoughtless 
girl, brought up to despise the teachings of the 
Bible, yet she was expected to square her life 
by its rules. A flash from the calcium light 
over the door of the concert hall illumined the 
Christ on the cross. It was only a picture to 
her, and stirred no profound depths in her shal- 
low nature. But when the sweet notes of a 
woman's voice reached her she started and 
dropped her companion's hand. The music of 
the voice sounded above the squeaking of a 
noisy fiddle and the thrumming of a rickety 
piano. 

** There's a land that is fairer than day 
And by faith we may see it afar," 

Bang the sweet, pure soprano. 
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Kitty Holland pulled her old shawl about 
her, and bent her dilapidated hat over her 
eyes: 

'' Good-bye, Jack," she said gently, " I must 
never see you any more." 

Then she ran swiftly across the street and 
vanished among the. shadows at the back of the 
concert hall. The man she had left standing 
there whistled softly. ^' I wish," he said aloud, 
" I had never seen her. Somehow, she's a good 
little thing and I am fond of her^ but what a 
row there would be at home if I married her. 
Suppose I should take that ranche out in Cali- 
fornia Uncle David offers me, she could go 
with the best there." 

He walked slowly away, his head bent, and 
hands clasped behind him, as if considering the 
matter deeply. 

As soon as he was gone the man on the steps 
rose to his feet with such violent haste that his 
companions were betrayed into a simultaneous 
growl, that was instantly suppressed by a cau- 
tious '' Hush, Csesar — ^hush, Eoger," from their 
master, who crossed the street hurriedly, mak- 
ing a sign to them to await him outside — z. sug- 
gestion the intelligent animals were quick to 
observe. He pulled his hat over his eyes, 
plunged his hands into his pockets, and lounged 
in a leisurely, indiflEerent manner into the con- 
cert hall. 
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It was just snch a place as they all are, a 
large apartment with sanded floors — ^a feeble 
pretense of shrubbery growing in pots and tubs-^ 
^ shrill-voiced canary and a noisy mocking-bird, 
and a number of small tables around which were 
seated the patrons of tha establishment, while 
gaudily-dressed, thin-visaged girls carried re- 
freshments on trays, and helped to partake of 
them. . There was also a small stage upon which 
a succession of tableaux was presented. At the 
moment Allan Prescott entered, a tall, slim girl 
dressed in white was singing "The Sweet By- 
and-by" to the accompaniment of a rickety 
pi^no ; her haij was very much combed over her 
face, and her cheeks were brilliantly red. There 
was nothing; 9,bout her face and figure to recall 
any one he had ever seen bef ore^-yet he. could 
not be mistaken — that voice had lost none of its 
sweetness and power. 

Still keeping his hat over his eyeSj Allan 
requested one of the smiUng' faded waiters to 
bring him something to eat, and then he asked 
some indiffereut questions about the singer. 

V' Wedoant know enny thing about her, ^o 
we, Meg j- ' appealing to a black-eyed, red- 
cheeked damsel dressed in scarlet trappings, 
who acted as cashier. 

" Naw," responded the girl,, " an' don' t want 
to either ; she's too saint-like and airish for suc]l[i 
as we," and she laughed coarsely. 
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Allan's heart, that had grown very heavy, felt 
lighter now. 

" Then she doesn't stay here with the rest of 
you ?" he said, looking at the girl opposite. 

" Oh, no indeed I" was the mocking answer, 
\' she is a hep^p, too good for that ; you see, it's 
hard to get singers with good voices in here. 
They mostly drinks, and that spoils their sing- 
in'; now, this one doesn't touch the stuff, and 
her. voice is loyely, but. she's prouder than 
Lucifer ; wo^n't even speak to one of us, and has 
a maid, if you please, to come and go with her, 
and they haven't a decent dress between them ;. 
that she has on is a property." 

Allan Prescott waited till she should cease 
singing ; he could hardly cpntrol the joy that, 
was in his heart. It had. beeu such a bitter dis- 
appointment to him — ^and another — when they 
came from that long journey and were told of, 
her strange, disappearance. This was the very 
first clue that he had found^-herself — alive and. 

« 

here, just as they bad all begun to think she 
must be dead. 

* * We shaU meet on that beantifnl shore," 
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sang the voice. If there were sacrilege in the 
associations, there was only heavenly rest and 
sweetness in the music and the words. 

The clatter of dishes, the coming and going 
of half- tipsy men, the ribald jeist and npise of 
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the bar adjoining, were strange accompaniments 
to the beautiful hymn. Allan Prescott could 
hardly wait until she had finished before he 
should restore her to her kingdom, and show her 
the glad light of home ! He noticed how thin 
and^ fragile she had become — he saw that the 
too-vivid color on her cheek was the unwhole- 
some flush of fever. As her voice died away and 
she turned to leave the stage, he threw down a 
handful of money, and darted down to inter- 
cept her. There was a door opening into a 
recess which led to the stage, and Allan pulled 
it open and plunged down two steps into the 
arms of a burly man in a red jacket. 

'' Stop, thief, " cried the fellow, seizing the 
young man as if he had been a feather weight. 
*' You don't get in your little game so easy; 
come now, what have you been up to ?" He 
carried him as if he had been a child back into 
the hall, where they were soon surrounded by 
a crowd. 

^'Now, what has he done, hey ?" asked the 
big man, holding Allan with both of his brawny 
hands, and looking about for some one to come 
forward and identify him as a thief. 

"He's all right, " said one of the girls, saun- 
tering up ; "he only wanted to get acquainted 
with the fine lady that sings; he's paid his 
reckoning, and you'd better let him go, Ned, 
he won't come again if you're rough." 
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^'I asks yonr pardon, Fm sure, " responded 
the ruffian, loosing his grip, and assuming a 
respectful attitude instantly. ''But you see if 
we warnt particular we'd lose our reputation, 
and I'm proud to 9ay we're a licensed amuse- 
ment — we're under the protection of the Mayor. 
You're free to go now, or stay, just as you 
pleases now, sir." 

"Listen," said Allan, taking a piece of gold 
from his pocket and laying it in the out- 
stretched palm of the other, ^^Imust find the 
young girl who just sung. Give me her ad- 
dress if she has left, for I must find her at 
once." 

The ^ man thrust the money into his pocket 
and looked at Allan with an expression which 
strongly tempted him .to knock the fellow 
down. 

''I don't know where she lives. She has 
gone home now, but come around to-morrow 
evening and Til see what I can do for you." 
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CHAPTER XXVin, 

THE OLD, OLD 8T0EY. 

** And indeed he seems to me ' ^ 

Scarce other than my own ideal knight." - . 

IJij^traHE letter was an answer to one from 
[^gP| Alice Harper, protestiing . against 
j^^bi Doctor Kennedy's arbitrary decision 
r^T-TTMiT.i jjj regard to Helen and the young 

man Leonard Chesley, and begging him to re- 
consider the matter, and not destroy the happi- 
ness of two people from the mere prejudice or 
whimi of a moment. Julius Kennedy had been 
the friend and physician of Mr. Harper and his 
family for years. Alice. believed him to be the 
purest and best man she had ever known, but 
he had never allowed the barrier of pride and 
self-restraint to be removed from between them — 
he had told her of his mother's hopeless insanity 
but never of his father's shame and sin. When 
she would have comforted him he withdrew into 
his armor of reserve and chilled her into silence 
with his coldness. She had never dared to tell 
him what she fonnd courage to write, that his 
pride was stronger than his love, and that he was 
sacrificing his only sister to a foolish prejudice. 
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. "Dear Miss Harper, '* his answer begun, 
*' you need offer no apology for becoming the 
apolpgist of others. I have no prejudice, as you 
seem to think, against Leonard Chesleyj but how 
can I permit my sister to marry the son of a 
Christian minister when I haVe suffered shame 
and sorrow beyond comptitation at the hands 
of one who was professedly a member of a 
Christian church, and when I have just learned, 
too, of a crime which has' desecrated another 
household, and it is a minister of the Churdb 
of Christ who was the perpetrator. Believe me, 
Helen will not break her heart, as you assure ine 
she will— in giving up one whom she has knowtf 
so little. Circumstances threw theiii together and 
fostered, an affection which, under other influ- 
ences, might not have pccurrM at all. I have no 
other tie to bind me \o life but my sister, and 
will endeavor to make ^lyself all-sufficient to 
her. I am fully aware that the young man is 
not of the same mold as his father. I know 
how much reason he has to denounce a false and 
corrupt priesthood — ^but too many blighted lives' 
remind me of a vow I made in the past. ' I can- 
not renounce the convictions of years. I thaink 
you for your kindly intentions. It is like yoti 
to intercede for the happiness of others. I be- 
lieve Leonard Chesley deserving of- the high re- 
gard with which you have honored him — ^but I 
have not changed my rie^s in regard to Helen. 
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Tell Ixim I sympathize with him in his search 
for that unhappy girl^ Nina. I had learned to 
take an interest in her only secondary to that I 
feel for my sister. With kind regards from us 
both, your friend — Julius Kennedy." 

Miss Harper sat with the letter in her hand 
for some time, vaguely annoyed at its contents; 
at first she felt as if she had acted the part of a 
meddlesome intruder, but, conscious of her own 
entire rectitude in the matter, she did not allow 
her thoughts to do her that injustice. The 
mystery surrounding his allusions to past 
sorrows she respected, and her attention cen- 
tered upon his decision in regard to his sister, ' 
which she would not accept as final, and his 
allusion to Nina; she knew the whole dark 
story of the poor child's life, but the part that 
touched her heart was that in which Doctor 
Kennedy admitted his interest in her. Did he 
love this girl who had been so cruelly wronged % 

When Leonard had told Alice Harper the 
story of his father's sin, he had added discon- 
solately : 

''Do you wonder now, Miss Harper, that 
Doctor Kennedy will not permit me to approach 
his sister?" 

*' What has that to do with it ?" answered 
Alice bravely. ''Are you to blame for the sin 
of another % If you have done no dishonorable 
act yourself, you have a right to demand re- 
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spect from the world. If your father did 
wrong, the greater need that you live an up- 
right life. I did not believe Doctor Kennedy 
could have been so severe in his judgment." 

"No! you mistake him," cried Leonard 
eagerly. " He is only pitiless to sin because he 
is so upright himself. He is too high-minded 
to do wrong, and he can find no excuse for it In 
the conduct of others." 

''Therein lies his sin," answered Alice ; "he 
is too proud, too exacting ; he must learn what 
the heathen could teach him — to forgive." 

A day or two passed, and one evening a card 
was handed to her bearing the name, Julius 
Kennedy. It both surprised and startled her ; 
it was a year since she had seen him, and she 
had not expected him now, and the knowledge 
that he was sp near her made her heart beat 
wildly for a moment, for she anticipated a bat- 
tle in which she must be victor, or the happi- 
ness of two lives would be spoiled. 

She was not prepared for the double surprise 
that greeted her. As she entered the parlor, 
where her father and Leonard were entertain- 
ing her guest, a slight figure in deep mourning 
rose from the sofa, and a pair of loving arms 
were softly clasped about her neck. It was 
Helen herself, and she was very glad to welcome 
the young girl, who had pleaded hard to see 
her. 
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It was late in the evening when they found 
an opportunity to talk over the two young 
people's happiness, for it was not this which 
had brought Doctor Kennedy to the city ; he 
felt that he had no need to stay longer in the 
country, and had accepted the charge of St. 
Luke's Hospital. He had no intention of tell- 
ing this fair, gracious woman the secret of his 
life — the wicked, shameful secret. In her pres- 
ence he forgot to be angry — her calm self-pos- 
session was such, that it rested his weary, per- 
turbed spirit even to look at her, and he found 
it useless to combat the arguments she urged 
against his will ; he found himself looking 
quietly on while his sister and Leonard chatted 
as only young, fresh natures can, of whatever 
interested ihemselves, making the most foolish 
thing a monument of glory when viewed by the 
rosy light of love. 

Yet they liearly quarreled before the even- 
ing was over — Doctor Kennedy and Leonard. 
The young man could not understand why, 
when he alluded in any way to Nina, who was 
still uppermost in his thoughts, the doctor pre- 
served a contemptuous silence, and at last he 
asked him if he had any theory in regard to her 
disappearance. 

" My theory is a very simple one," said the 
doctor sarcastically. *'When a young, girl 
leaves her home with a favored lover, the cause 
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of her absence is easily determined. I have no 
doubt that she fled in a panic of fright over the 
mistake she made in giving your father the 
poison, but I have every reason to believe she 
did not go alone." 

." It is false I" cried Leonard, who had with 
difficulty restrained himself while the doctor 
was saying this: " and whoever repeats it is a 
slanderer I" 

"Leonard," said Miss Harper quickly, " sit 
down I Doctor Kennedy has no doubt been mis- 
informed." 

" I hope indeed I may be wrong," answered 
the doctor warmly. " I am sure I can have no 
wish to add to your trouble, but I believed what 
I heard at the time. I knew Allan Prescott 
left Prophetstown the same night your — your 
sister did — neither have returned or been seen 
since." 

"Allan Prescott has not seen Nina since he 
met her for a moment in our own home on that 
fatal night of the poison ; he had an interview 
that day with my father, an important one 
for us all, and he left Prophetstown early in 
the evening on the train going east, while Nina 
came to the city on the western express; he 
has found her father and home, and is now at 
this moment looking for her in every nook and 
comer of this great city — ^he, and her father 
9 
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with him ! Poor child ! she has been seen by ns 
all — I even spoke to her, but she denied know- 
ing me, because she believed she had been 
guilty of my father's death. Oh, there is no 
shame but for us — ^for me !" 

Alice turned to him with a look of sweetest 
compassion. 

*^ Leonard, your father needs your pity and 
forgiveness, but he must bear his shame alone ; 
it cannot be yours." 

At this moment there was a loud ring at the 
door. Before the servant could usher any one 
in, two dogs rushed frantically into the parlor, 
frightening Auntie Bloom nearly out of her 
wits. 

They were followed by a wet and excited 
man — ^no other than Allan Prescott. 

" Come quickly," he said, *' we have found 
herl" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN HEB OWN KINGDOM. 

** O, let me be Myself ! but where, oh where, 
Under this heap of precedent, this mound 
Of customs, modes and maxuns, cumbrance rare, 
Shall the Myself be found ?" 
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I HAT is the last time I shall go there, 
Kitty. Oh, how my poor head 
aches." 

It was Nina Chesley who spoke, 
flushed with the deadly fever that had already 
grasped her vitals, she shivered in the moon- 
light as she hurried away from the concert hall-, 
and holding Kitty Holland's arm walked wearily 
down the deserted street. 

"Oh," she said presently, "am I the same 
girl that used to sing in the old meeting-house ? 
then I could hardly sing for laughing, now I feel 
as if I should never laugh again— and I was so 
dissatisfied with my life too, but what has it 
been since ? If I could only see Marian for one 
moment I would be content to die." 

The tears are running down Kitty Holland's 
cheek ; she does not know any more about 
Marian than Nina does, but it breaks her faith- 
ful heart to see the poor child suffer. 
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" You must go and see her when I am dead, 
Kitty, and tell her I never meant to — to — give 
him that poison. I did not know it was there. 
Tell her I have tried to do right. Oh, Marian, 
dear sister, if I could only see you again !" 

There is a long silence between them until 
they reach the entrance to the narrow street 
where they live, then Nina draws Kitty away. 

" I ca nnot go in, " she says, ' ' I shall suffocate ; 
let us walk down by the lake ; no one will molest 
us — we are too poor and wretched to attract no- 
tice." 

The moon is high in the heavens, and her pure 
silvery light is washing every pebble and grain 
of sand into diamond whiteness. The long roll- 
ing waves creep in with a low sobbing wail ; every 
wave is silver-crested. There is no sound from 
the great city overflowing with humanity. A 
long row of houses stretches away upon one 
side, looking ghastly and deserted in the moon- 
light. Upon the other is only the water and the 
blue sky — the infinitude of space. 

They walk along on the shore without speak- 
ing, and meeting no one. At some distance a 
late dog runs down and sips the water, uncon- 
scious that it was not placed there purposely 
for him ; he is joined by his fellow, who also 
drinks of the yeasty spray. Then they gallop 
oflf together. If they have a master he must be 
a long way ahead. 
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** Let us walk out on the pier, Kitty," Nina 
says presently ; her eyes glow and her cheeks 
flame in the mellow light. 

" But it is late," Kitty answers, troubled at' 
this strange freak, for Nina has always hurried 
home, fearful at every shadow. 

She leads the way, and they stand on the 
edge of the breakwater and look down into the 
depths of the blue waves that have suddenly 
grown dark and troubled — a cloud has hidden 
the moon. The dogs are coming back yelping 
and running. Two men are with them now, 
but they run on far ahead. As Nina hears 
their short, quick barking, she loosens her hand 
from Kitty's and turns her head away. "Ma- 
rian!" she cries, in a strange, excited voice; 
"yes, yes ; I am coming." 

She throws herself in before poor frightened 
Kitty can raise a hand to stop her ; but a man's 
step is heard running, and a man' s voice cries — 
"Hi, Caesar, hi, Eoger!" and both dogs are 
breasting the waves, and before their master 
and his companion reach the shore they have 
laid their lifeless burden on the sands, and are 
licking the white, drenched face. 

" Oh, Mr. Prescott I " Kitty knows him at 
once. " Oh, sir, is she dead ?" 

" I do not know ; I hope not. Mr. Lindsay, 
you must be calm, " — ^for the other man is 
wringing his hands and weeping. " We must 
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get help — she is only unconscious, she cannot 
be dead." 

Allan is bewildered himself , and discouraged, 
but he acts ; he sees a late conveyance return- 
ing to the stables, and hails it ; money opens 
the driver's heart, and he helps to lift the 
drowned girl into the vehicle. Her head is in 
Kitty's lap, Allan and Mr. Lindsay chafe the 
cold hands — they drive to the nearest hospital 
as quickly as possible. 

Everything will be available there, Allan 
thinks — he will not for a moment believe that 
she is dead — Heaven could not mock his hopes 
so bitterly. 

When Doctor Kennedy reached the hospital, 
he was taken to the private room where Nina 
was placed. A nurse met him at the door, it was 
Mrs. Hastings. He was genuinely glad of her help 
at that moment ; another but less skillful doc- 
tor was busied with Nina, and had tried all those 
dreadful remedies which, cruel and violent as 
they are, so often restore the almost banished life. 

One glance at the fair still face^ and Doctor 
Kennedy went to work with a will. He de- 
manded only one assistant, Mrs. Hastings, and 
Kitty waited at the door ; the others remained in 
the reception-room of the hospital. It seemed 
a long time to them when Mrs. Hastings, look- 
ing very pale, came to the door and asked for 
Miss Harper. As Alice went, Mr. Lindsay 
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followed* her and stood facing the nurse; 
Alice looked from one to the other, and 
was frightened ; she had never seen such an 
agony of surprise in human faces before. Mrs. 
Hastings leaned against the door-sill to keep 
from falling. 

"Robert!" her white lips scarcely made a 
sound. 

He looked at her with stern regard. " Will 
my child live ?" 

" Your child 1 yours ! is she not mine too ? 
stop, I do not know what I am saying. Will 
you go up and see her ?" 

Her old deferential manner returned, but at 
that moment Helen Kennedy heard her voice, 
and the next her arms were around her neck, 
and she was kissing her fondly. 

"Oh, you ' dear Nursey, to think of your 
being here ; and now dear Nina will live, and we 
will all be happy again. But you are faint and 
trembling, it has been too much for you !" 

Mr. Lindsay had passed his faithless wife 
and gone to Nina. With one passionate longing 
for his* child, he gathered her in his arms and 
baptized her with his tears, and she, from 
whose weakened mind the waters had swept all 
memory of the past, smiled and was tranquilly 
happy as are the dying — when the tranquillity of 
Paradise approaches. 

But Nina did not die ; it was a long and 
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weary struggle, but at last youth conquered, 
and she drifted back to a changed world. Mrs. 
Hastings — ^Agnes Lindsay — was the loving 
mother, and many a night pillowed the fair 
head on her bosom, until health and strength 
returned — then she was again Mrs. Hastings the 
nurse. 

It was better so ; her husband had forgiven 
her, for she had expiated an intentional sin 
against him by a life of goodness. Doctor Ken- 
nedy had forgiven her — it was his father who 
had led her as,tray, and she had cared for his 
mother's clouded intellect all the years of 
Helen's life, save the first — but she had neaer 
forgiven herself. Among the sick and suffer- 
ing she was esteemed as an angel of mercy. 
There then was her place, and they felt it was a 
wise choice. Only Nina and Helen, both cling- 
ing to her and loving her, one with the affection 
of years, the other with the new-born love of a 
child, would claim always the first right to be 
near her. 

No one ever told Nina of Marian's death ; 
when she came out of that death-like trance it 
was all clear to her ; but long after, the letter 
Marian had written v/as given to her by 
Leonard. It only caused a deeper love for the 
memory of that dear sister, as Nina always 
called her. It revealed to her what she already 
knew, the secret of her adoption into the minis- 
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tei's family ; but Marian had not known all the 
truth until Allan Prescott demanded the papers 
through which he found Mr. Lindsay and estab- 
lished the facts of Nina's birth ; he had grown 
up the avowed knight of the baby of the poor- 
house, and had searched far and wide before 
fate led him to the country church where he 
found her. It was Marian who had named her ; 
there was no reason to believe the baby had 
been named, and Marian had never read the 
letters which would have revealed any name 
till long after her mother' s death. 

Mr. Lindsay took his child to his eastern 
home, and threw open his long-closed doors to 
society ; her romantic history endowed her with 
interest in the eyes of the world, and her 
beauty and attractiveness won hosts of personal 
friends ; prosperity did not spoil her, nor did 
wealth or worldliness absorb her ; she devoted 
her time to making her father forget what her 
mother had caused him to suffer. 

The proprietor of the tavern at Prophetstown 
has grown old and gray, but he is always glad 
to ''welcome the coming, speed the parting 
guest" as in the days of old. Not long, since, 
a party of six stopped at his house over Sunday, 
and made no little commotion in that quiet 
place. It wa3 the minister's son, Leonard Ches- 
ley, banker, and his handsome young wife — 
Doctor Julius Kennedy, — and the lady with him 
9* 
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is no longer Alice Harper, — and Allan Prescott, 
with Nina walking demurely beside him ; Nina, 
in all the splendor of bridal attire and her own 
glorious womanhood. They are not gay, any of 
these i)eople, but serenely happy, for the past 
is past. Leonard has been to see his father, 
who scarcely seems to remember him, but tacitly 
accepts the visit as from one to whom he has at 
some time rendered a favor. 

Thej have been together, all of them, to the 
little rural cemetery, where two white shafts 
point heavenward; upon one is the name 
Marian, and beneath — 

"We shall go home at evening, 
And find it morning there." 

The other has the single inscription 
*' Mother." Doctor Kennedy stands a long 
time with uncovered head by this grave. 

On their way back the meeting-house bell 
pealed forth a summons for evening worship, 
and they all went in. Jonas Chesley himself 
was in the pulpit ; his hair was very white, but 
his eyes glowed with their old fire ; he preached 
as of old with the war-cry, *' Smite them, Lord, 
hip and thigh ;" he denounced sin as vigor- 
ously, and held up the pictui'e of eternal pun- 
ishment that all might see it. Julius Kennedy 
who had denounced him as a fanatic, Jistened 
and trembled at his fiery * eloquenc*^ ' No 
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wonder," lie said, "that those slow- thinking 
people regard him as a demi-god." 

Nina shuddered and clung to her husband. 

"Take me away, Allan, or I shall be Nina 
Chesley again," she said. 

Mrs. Chesley, looking older, narrower, more 
bigotedly devoted to her husband, sat close to 
the pulpit and lost not a word of the sermon. 
She had no wish to see the ungrateful girl, who 
in return for a home could attempt to poison 
her benefactor. Deacon Hodges stared blindly 
at them all, but failed to recognize the " child of 
wrath ' ' in her present glory. When he heard 
tKat she had been there, he' wondered at her 
hardihood. 

" Do you hear often from Kitty and her hus- 
band?" asked Nina of the landlord, before 
leaving. 

"Every week, ma'am," answered Mr. Hol- 
land brightly. "Mr. Temple ton has the finest 
ranche in Califomy, and Kitty hasn' t much to 
do but look after the house a little — she's as 
happy as the day is long with her husband." 

They left Prophetstown on the night express 
train, quietly, thoughtfully happy, their eyes 
watching to the last the two white shafts which 
seemed to mark the boundary line between the 
Old life and the New. 
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ROMANCE OF A SUMMEE TOUR. 



-•♦•■ 



CHAPTER!. 

THE START. 
Loafe and invite my so\il.-=^W(iU. Whitman. 

Twas decided in this way. 

They were all at breakfast, Mrs. 
Fancharl, Ella and Max, Valerie 
James, who had staid all night, as 
she often did, and Parthia Lincoln, who was in- 
vited to make the summer tour with her 
cousins, and they had listened, while they 
sipped their coflfee, to Mrs. Fancharl' s de- 
cision ; the windows were wide open, though 
it was only May, but in their southern latitude, 
the season was in advance of ours at least a 
month, and the warm morning sun sent in long 
slanting i*ays, that fell in bars of alternate gold 

[205] 
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and crimson on the stately white breakfast 
equipage, and the neutral blue and gray- 
drapery of the room, and the radiant faces that 
met in conclave at the social meal. Little mag- 
netizing puflfs of stray air, flushed from their 
nightly revels with the flowers, shook the 
fragrance from the climbing roses at the win- 
dows, and whispered tender hints of approach- 
ing summer ; clusters of half-opened buds were 
held by a Parian marble hand in the center of 
the table, their delicate pink globes lit up by 
the splendid carnation fires within. One im- 
perial blossom nodded over Valerie's golden 
crimps, and harmonized perfectly with her fresh 
white breakfast toilet ; Ella Fancharl was all 
mirth and music ; evidently her mother' s de- 
cision met with her unqualified approval ; her 
good humor and sweetness fell on the just 
and the unjust ; her brother Max told her, in 
his lazy bass voice, that she was looking her 
moming-gloriest, for which she rewarded him 
Vith a rose for his button hole; and then Mr. 
Everdean came in, as he was in the habit of 
doing, on his way to the office, stepping gingerly 
through the window, and firing a running gamut 
of "good mornings" at the breakfast party. 
There was a general chorus of pleasure at his 
appearance. 

''Are you ready to say farewell to civiliza- 
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tion?" asked Max moumf ally, as he lazily ex- 
tended a supple white hand to his friend. ' 

*' Hot coffee and omelet for one !" cried Ella, 
tinkling the silver table bell. "Oh I Mr. 
Nondy, it is all decided; go home and pack 
your valise — you- will not need a trunk. If you 
can recall your early knowledge of the Indian 
tongue you may go with us as interpreter, as we 
shall probably ^" 

"Do not mind her, Mr. Everdean," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Fancharl, making room for the 
young man beside her own chair, " but we have 
really decided at last." 

" Excuse me ; * we^ the i)eople of England,' 
otherwise St. Louis — ^go on, mother, '* cried 
Max. 

"Where our summer tour is to be, and if 
you join us, as we trust you will, you must be 
ready in exactly two weeks," concluded Mrs. 
Fancharl. 

" Yes," said Max, a second thought, in the. 
shape of a hot, buttered muffin, rather obstruct- 
ing the portals of si)eech, *' make your will, my 
dear fellow, and leave me that lovely topaz 
scarf-pin. / am used to roughing it, but your 
tender frame will not stand it a week. You will 
not need luxuries of dress in future. They do 
not sport topaz in the lumber regions." 

" No ! neither will I need any trails, or hijoio 
toilets ; farewell, six-buttoned kids and my 
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new coral jewelry — so — so becoming. lisle 
thread and gingham must be my only adorn- 
ment," said Ella, in mock tragic tone. 

*' It's theFejee Islands !" cried Mr. Everdean, 
who had vainly tried to edge a word into the 
merry disorder of speech which his presence 
had created. " Happy thought ! we will have 
it all to ourselves," and he threw a rather sen- 
timental glance at Valerie, but it was caught in 
the rebound by Ella. 

''Nonsense!" answered Mrs. Fancharl. 
"Mrs. James and myself have decided that 
our young people should know something of 
the resorts of our own country, especially of 
that part nearest home, before making a 
foreign tour ; we have followed the fashion for 
three seasons by going to the various seashore 
resorts, and are perfectly familiar with all the 
Eastern watering-places. So this summer I 
suggested the propriety of spending three 
months at the North-western summer resorts, 
which are just beginning to be known ; I have 
understood that their resources ' ' 

''Excuse me, mother, they haven't anything 
of the kind. It is all a howling wilderness, 
filled with painted Indians, who sound the war- 
whoop in the streets — I mean the fields — 
wilds." 

"Their resources," continued Mrs. Fan- 
charl, "are all that tourists can need. We are 
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going where the Greggs and Papins and Cheo- 
voux went last year, to make a tour of the dif- 
ferent watering-places in the State of Wiscon- 
sin." 

" Wisconsin ! I never heard of any water- 
ing-places there," said Mr. Everdean in a sur- 
prised tone. 

" That is the very best of it," answered Vale- 
rie James, speaking for the first time since the 
conversation began. '' We will be out of the 
beaten track, and escape the wear and te^ar of 
fashionable touring, while we revel in the 
pleasures of nature. There will be nothing 
watering-placey about it, as. Max says." 

"I will add another geography to the gen- 
eral literature," supplemented Ella. 

"Have you ever been in Wisconsin, Mr. 
Nondy ?" asked Valerie. 

"Never! and I did not even know that the 
State had any attractions for tourists." 

"It is remarkable for the length and breadth 
of its winters ; and is called the Badger State, 
because, never, in the memory of man, has a 
badger been visible there ; the people are de- 
scended from Indian ancestors, but they speak 
French with a remarkably pure accent " 

"Max, you are talking nonsense," inter- 
rupted his mother, trying to look grave, and 
succeeding but indifferently. "The State is 
full of wonderful lakes, surrounded by drives, 
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pleasure grounds, good hotels or boarding 
places, and camping-out plats, where tents can 
be had for families during^ the season ; we will 
avoid the indiscriminate crowd of more fashion- 
able watering-places, as well as the giddy round 
of dissipations." 

" What will become of you^ Nondy ?" asked 
Max. '' As to Ella, she will run away twenty- 
four hours after her arrival. 

Here Pet Lincoln looked up with a sudden 
inspiration. 

" We will all wear a uniform costume and 
carry fishing-rods ; Horace went there last 
year, and he says there are the loveliest little 
lakes filled with fish, and there are plenty of 
high hills to climb." 

'*' Sounds like a leaf from a guide-book ; we 
wiU have a series of sketches on birch bark, by 
the talented young amateur. Miss Parthia Lin- 
coln, with a picture of herself in a reform 
dress." 

Pet was too well accustomed to her cousin's 
raillery to be disturbed at this sally by Max. 

"So," concluded Mrs. Pancharl, "we will 
all leave the first week in June. Mrs. James 
and myself will chaperon you young ladies, 
and Mr. Everdean, we shall all depend on you 
for valuable services as during last season ; Max 
thinks he can only nlake us flying visits, but 
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when the hot weather comes he will be glad to 
follow." 

Mr. Everdean bowed his acknowledgments, 
and they all rose from their prolonged meal in 
harmonious disorder ; Mrs. Fancharl to con- 
sult guide-books and railway tables, Valerie to 
send a message to her mother, ma Mr. Nondy, 
Pet to assure Max that a gray bloomer was her 
only available traveling-dress, and Ella to lay 
out for inspection a suflScient amount of ward- 
robe to fill three trunks at least. 

Mrs. Fancharl was considered one of the 
most elegant elderly ladies in the aristocratic 
circles of society in St. Louis ; her husband 
had been Governor of the State of Missouri, 
and a man of public prominence in all his busi- 
ness relations ; he belonged to an old and 
powerful family of French refugees, and no 
bluer blood could be found outside of roy- 
alty; he was a thorough gentleman, no arro- 
gance, no despotism, the outgrowth of a small 
weak nature, unbalanced by temporary favor, 
but a kindly, gracious, Christian man, who left 
the world better for having lived in it ; his 
family did him credit. Mrs. Fancharl belonged 
to one of the best families in Kentucky, and 
she brought her husband youth, beauty and 
brains. Out of this splendid alliance were 
born a son and daughter, in whose company 
we propose to make our Summer tour. 
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Valerie James was the intimate friend of Ella 
Panchari, a friendship sanctioned by both of 
the widowed mothers. Mrs. James was a pale, 
nervous, intellectual woman, who had been a 
kind of semi-invalid ever since her husband's 
sudden and violent death. She was a native 
Missourian, and had soma peculiar phases of 
character, but was an excellent companion, and 
Mrs. Fancharl had been attached to her from 
early girlhood. She, also, had a son and a 
daughter, and her worldly circumstances were 
as favorable as those of Mrs. Fancharl. The 
two girls had been educated together, at the 
Convent of the Visitation, in Georgetown, 
D. C, and it was the intention of the mothers 
to give them the benefit of foreign travel as soon 
as some important business relative to thQ Fan- 
charl estate was settled. 

Mr. Leonard Everdean was a young lawyer 
who had in some way become the intimate 
friend of the two families ; he had been* an 
attache so long that people settled it in their 
minds that he must be going to marry one of 
the young ladies, but as he was equally devoted 
to each, it was impossible to designate the one; 
he was not a very young man, nor very fresh — 
indeed, there was rather a hlase look about him 
when his face was in repose, but his manners 
were elegant, not obsequious, but always defer- 
ential to both the old and the young ladies, full 
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of frolic, but never crossing the limits into rude- 
ness ; he was, in fact, just like a brother or 
cousin, with that indefinable presence and 
character that is not brotherly or cousinly, but 
admits of a dearer relation. 

Parthia Lincoln was a cousin of the Fan- 
charl's from Kentucky. ''Poor as a church- 
mouse, and proud as a peacock," her step- 
mother said, when she sent her off to hunt up 
her rich relations and make one mouth less to 
feed at home. She was rather a pretty girl, with 
a great deal of culture which she had squeezed 
out of reluctant opportunities. It was a per- 
petual source of wonder to her cousins, where 
she had picked up what they had learned by 
years of application. She could play their 
music almost at sight, was well versed in history 
and polite literature, could tell the component 
parts of a geological specimen, or dance the 
German after seeing it twice ; then her ward- 
robe — she would neither accept old dresses or 
new from her relations, they hardly dared put 
a flower in her bronze-brown hair, for a party 
night,but somehow she was always presentable. 
If she did not invite attention by display, neither 
did she challenge any criticism by dowdyism. 

I think she was right, do not you ? There is 
character in a girl who makes herself superior 
to her clothes, and disdains to be merely a lining 
for a new silk, or the model for a Paris fit. Pet 
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Lincoln did not shame her cheeks by the color 
of her ribbons— she never wore any— and her 
coiflfure was a modest Greek coil — braids and 
curls were too expensive. Did she know that 
her small, shapely head required just such a 
classic style ? I am afraid she did. 

Valerie James was an elegant girl. I mean 
a great deal by that term. She had a tall, state- 
ly, graceful figure, a fine head, and carried her- 
self like a queen ; her eyes were la,rge, gray and 
soulful ; her brow low, and her features rai'ely 
fine and intelligent ; she was a little reserved in 
manner, but not the least haughty, and her deep 
mourning dress — worn since two years past for 
her father — ^gave an air of interest to her appear- 
ance, that added to the rather uncommon style 
of her beauty. She was a Roman Catholic, and 
a rosary of gold beads and medals hung con- 
stantly around her slender white neck. She was 
highly accomplished, and still pursued her nu- 
merous studies with as much zest as in her 
school days at the Convent of the Visitation. 

Ella Fancharl was as tall as Valerie, but not 
in the least stately ; her bright, piquant face 
with its nez retrousse^ was perpetually light- 
ened by flashes of mirth. She did the most 
daring and ovtre things in a most perfectly 
ladylike manner, and believed in always hav- 
ing what she called '^a good time." She was 
fond of pleasure and gayety, read all the modern 
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novels, liked to dress and dance, and flirted 
with everything in the guise of a man; her 
innate good-breeding, and the gentleness of 
character descendent from her father — ^whose 
best characteristics she inherited— saved her 
from becoming that disagreeable paradox of 
modern society, a fast young ladpy and the 
wise restraint of her mother kept her too volu- 
ble spirits well in check. She was called lovely 
and lovable by friends and strangers, and her 
warm, bright spirits cheered and lighted many 
soberer lives. Ella was eighteen on her last 
birthday. 

Maxwell Fancharl was five years older than 
his sister, but he believed himself generations 
wiser. He was a tall, athletic, good-looking 
Southerner — calm as a lamb until roused, and 
then a valiant defender of his rights ; he pre- 
f erred not to be roused, liked luxury, was at 
the head of a good, wholesale business, which 
nearly look care of itself, and was of a happy, 
social nature, that borrowed no trouble for 
itself or others ; he teased every member of the 
family by turns, was always in love with him- 
self, and did not believe in any world outside 
of St. Louis ; he worshiped his mother and 
sister, and jmtronized them in the most lordly 
way. Like many Southerners, his sleepy indo- 
lence of character gave no indication of the 
fii*e and force that lay beneath. . 
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These people constituted one family during 
part of the year. The utmost harmony pre- 
vailed in all their intercourse, possibly because 
they had risen, through education and culture 
and natural adaptation, superior to any petty 
feelings of dissension or small criticisms. They 
exchanged views fairly and openly, and differed 
with the courtesy of well-bred friends. 

The minor details of a journey are always 
the least interesting. Mrs. Fancharl and Mrs. 
James had each enough money to admit of 
extravagant outlay, but they did not need to 
spend money in order to prove that they had 
it. There was no confusion of new dresses, 
seamstresses, or fashion bulletins. They had 
only to look over their wardrobes and select 
what they needed. Hitherto, they had gone 
to the fashionable resorts of Newport and 
Saratoga, and had taken reception, dinner, 
and evening costumes, and a maid. This 
season they were going to '' do " nature, and 
with wise forethought Mrs. Fancharl suggested 
plain, serviceable wardrobes. They were all 
sitting in her pleasant chamber, Ella reading 
the New Crusade and Valerie transferring some 
rare old embroidery, while Pet was working an 
initial ^'F" into some sheer handkerchiefs of 
her aunt's, when that lady suddenly looked up 
from a card she had been penciling on, and said : 

*' I have it all here." 
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" All what ?" queried the girls. 

'' Your wardrobes for the summer. You see 
it will be so different from last year. You 
will go out in boats, and get splashed with 
the water ; you will have long hills to climb, 
and woods to explore ; your dresses mtbst be 
short ; you must wear thick boots, and be well 
protected from the sun by large shade hats. 

''How awful!" exclaimed Ella, ''I may as 
well change costumes with Bridget ; but I sup- 
pose if we stop at a hotel there will be dinners 
and some kind of entertainments for rainy days 
when the beauties of a fashionable toilet might 
be inspiring." 

" Certainly," replied her mother. " I have 
thought of that. I have prepared a list of the 
garments you will need, not, of course, including 
underwear." 

Mrs. Fancharl' held up quit-e a long card, 
closely penciled on both sides. It was headed 
and arranged quite systematically. 

10 
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CHAPTER II. 

LADY tourists' WARDROBE. 

|NE traveling suit of black silk and 
cashmere or camel' s-cloth, with polo- 
naise. Dress to be short and scant. 
One black silk princess dress, with 
train, for dinner and evening dress. Can be 
shortened for church or walking costume. One 
long gray linen Ulster, with pockets and belts. 
A satchel with shoulder-straps, to be worn as it 
is abroad. One broad-brimmed sun-hat ; one 
sun-umbrella ; two wash pongee or French 
ginghams for rough and ready wear ; one pair 
English walking boots with low heels ; one pair 
Oxford ties ; collars, cuffs, ribbons, gloves, and 
toilet articles ad libitum. A few standard 
authors, as Bibles and directories are the only 
literature available at watering-places. 

''There," said Mrs. Pancharl, triumphantly, 
" that is suflBicient costume for the season with- 
out any addition except of underwear. I want 
each of you to consider those the necessary 
items, but you may, of course, take with you 
as many of your dresses as you can wear in the 
country. Only you cannot enjoy yourselves in 
any freedom if you drag those tiresome trails up 
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and down hills and through the woods, and you 
will find that the majority of visitors go there to 
escape the slavery of fashion." 

"I shall be in the height of fashionable sim- 
plicity," said Pet Lincoln. ''My blue and drab 
gingham will be new in Wisconsin, and my linen 
duster has a traveled look that will inspire all 
observers with respect, and my black alpaca 
always took on the airs of a silk." 
. ' ' I think, ' ' said Valerie, ' ' that people should 
not be so often obscured by their clothes. It 
seems such a waste of time to be always think- 
ing what you shall wear, and how you shall 
wear it, while nature is expending her richest 
treasures unheeded upon us ; so many souls are 
smothered out by rags of finery that leave only 
dead ashes for recompense !" 

"Mrs. Swisshelm says that it is a, waste of 
time to mend a rent ; that life is too short to 
be spent in putting on patches," said Pet. 
' ' But we see people every day who spend all 
their time in. patches of lace, and silk, and vel- 
vet, and they always look to me as if they 
came out of a better sort of a rag-bag." 

Ella had laid aside her book, and was busy 
writing on a long strip of paper, which she now 
held up to inspection. 

"This is my toilet list," she said, check- 
ing off the items with a minute gold pencil. 
"Now, if you will all be good, and listen, I 
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will read you my instructions for the toilet, 
according to the latest and most fashionable 
authorities. 

''what to wear and when to wear it. 

'' 1st. A traveling dress of coachmarfs cloth 
and mahogany-colored silk, trimmed with 
fringe and pearl buttons, and glove-fitting. 
2d. Hat to match — a gray French chip, with 
long saffron-colored ostrich feather and wreath 
of mulberry leaves ; gray grenadine vail, three 
yards long ; four-buttoned mulberry kids. 
Mem.: To ask Madame La Pevre if I can 
wear cardinal ribbons with that suit. 3d. 
A stunning gold and black grenadine, in the 
newest princess shape. White chip hat, with 
white marabout feathers and willow tips and 
lemon-colored trimmings. The sweetest French 
kids, also lemon-colored. Mem.: All my 
coral and Etruscan gold jewelry with that 
costume. Mem.: Patch just above my up- 
per lip to tone down color— very becoming! 
4th. Pale canary evening silk, with cardinal 
cape of lace applique ; eight-buttoned kids 
to match ; Etruscan gold jewelry ; elbow brace- 
lets ; natural flowers in bright colors. Mem.: 
French twist coiffure, with gold butterfly. 
Mem.: To see that Madame Soul6 has all my 
trains fan-shaped. 5th. Walking dress of 
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lusterless gros grain, trimmed with satin — demi- 
train (I hate that length, but sacrifice myself 
to the proprieties); black Neapolitan turban, 
with yellow roses (there's style in that !); onyx 
and gold jewelry. Mem.: To coax Max for a 
new set. 6th. A white Paris muslin for occa- 
sions — sweet simplicity — scene in a charade, 
or a picnic on the steamer — blue ribbons and 
my turquoise jewelry. 7th. A dolman, black 
silk, lined with white satin. My lace sacque ; 
a new carriage wrap — something white and 
fluffy ; my r^ zephyr shawl ; my blue Berlin 
worsted wrap ; my chenille mantle, etc. Mem. : 
To coax mother to take her camel' s-hair, so that 
I can borrow it on occasions. 8th. My Valen- 
ciennes graduating dress for a hop. 9th. My 
pink silk, with white lace overdress, will look 
lovely with the Fancharl diamonds. 10th. My 
black lace parasol, with ebony stick ; my white 
lace ditto, with ivory handle. Mem.: To get 
one of those lovely coral-handled sun-umbrellas, 
with rose lining — so becoming to the com- 
plexion. 11th. An Ulster, with hat to match, 
like Adelaide Neilson's — the nobbiest thing 
out. 12th. Pour breakfast suits, with Swiss 
caps and frizzes basted in ; one striped costume, 

with Alpine hat " 

''Ella," interrupted Mrs. Pancharl, "are 
you reading a page from the latest fashion 
journal ?" 
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"Oh, motlier, I was just coming to the sen- 
sible things!" returned the young lady, de- 
murely. '' The double-soled shoes and stout 
ginghams and mushroom hats have not been 
forgotten, but my inherent love of beauty must 
be allowed some recompense ; but if you insist 
upon it, 

* My dress shall be as loose as a man% 
As short as my daily avocations require, 
As simple as you please, and 
As pretty as convenient — ' 

Only, mother dear, please do not insist upon it. 
Since the money we spend is our own, I cannot 
see why I should not dress to please myself, 
especially as in so doing I minister to the neces- 
sities of others." 

'' You have forgotten one thing in your list, 
Ella," said Parthia; "you have no bathing 
suit." 

"Oh, I must have a new one!" cried Ella. 
"A blue flannel blouse and Turkish trousers, 
and an oiled silk cap to keep my hair dry. I 
mean to be the champion swimmer this season." 

"I think you will find fresh- water bathing 
and swimming less invigorating than the surf 
at Newport and Saratoga," said Mrs. James. 

" Well, we will go prepared, and then if the 
lakes of Wisconsin are failures we will pack 
away our costumes for Bath and Brighton next 
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year. But do you remember what the Clarkson 
girls told Sadie Mitchell when she was in 
Chicago, that they went out swimming every 
day up at Elkhart Lake, a place in Wisconsin 
where we will be during the season, and they were 
quite in love with the water ?" Ella concluded. 

''You and Parthia can do the swimming ex- 
ercise," said Valerie. "I never could find any 
comfort or pleasure in it. Do you remember, 
mother, how I used to kick and scream when I 
had to take a plunge bath ? I am like a cat — I 
dislike to touch the water." 

" It is necessary to know how to swim," said 
Mrs. Fancharl. "How many lives would be 
saved in cases of shipwreck or sudden accident 
if the persons exposed to the peril knew how to 
swim !" 

" Presence of mind would almost answer as 
well. It is easy for a man to divest himself of 
his superfluous clothing and jump into the 
water. He has the physical strength to do it, but 
I am afraid I should hang on to something and 
keep myself afloat in that way." 

" I think I shall pursue the accomplishment 
since it is not incompatible with lady -like pur- 
suits, as Max would say. I like the exercise and 
the waller, and the prestige it gives one over dry 
land acquirements," said Ella, loftily. 

I^ir. Nondy, as the young ladies had long 
been in the habit of calling him — Leonard being 
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rather too familiar — presented himself at least 
once a day at either the Fancharl or James' man- 
sion to learn what progress was made in getting 
ready, and to add his quota to the strength of 
the party ; and one line morning in early Jane 
the tourists were ready, the homes consigned to 
the care of old and experienced servants, and the 
luggage checked to Chicago, with a formidable 
reserve of satchels and strap-parcels that, as Max 
observed, were to be brought up by hand. Then 
the whole party drove to the comfortable station 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, and I doubt if a 
finer or more perfect set of people, socially, mor- 
ally and physically, could be brought together. 
Mrs. James did not present the fine proportions 
and superabundant gray hair of Mrs. Fancharl, 
but she had a presence of her own quite as im- 
pressive, and her handsome, stately daughter 
did her infinite credit. 

I think nearly ail railroad travel at this date 
is comfortable and pleasant. There is enough 
competition to keep a respectable average of 
luxury, and there are points of interest suffi* 
ciently close to engage the attention during the 
day. At least our travelers found it so. They 
were traveling, it is true, upon a road that is a 
public favorite. The conductor was pleasant 
and obliging — a very desirable feature, for a 
surly, unaccommodating conductor can spoil the 
pleasure of a whole car-full of i)assengers. 
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They had time to eat a good dinner without 
choking for fear of being late, or dying after- 
ward of indigestion ; and the directors of the 
road, having traveled over the route them- 
selves, had furnished the cars with dust-dis- 
persing apparatus — a continual source of com- 
fort to travelers on their road. The day passed 
like a pleasant dream. 

Mr. Everdean proved himself invaluable in 
looking after the comfort of all ; he carried 
the satchels, opened and shut the windows, 
chaflfed briskly with Miss Ella, cut the leaves of 
Valerie's new magazine, pointed out scenes of 
interest, and made all the party merry by good- 
natured raillery of their fellow- passengers — 
such as were at a safe distance. You could not 
make either of the mammas believe that he was 
not a perfectly model young man, but when at 
one of the stopping-places he went out ^'for a 
sandwich," and came in flushed suspiciously 
red, Ella asked quite demurely, "Do they 
always put cloves in their sandwiches?" and 
Valerie looked at him with just a shade of con- 
tempt in her expression, and even Parthia Lin- 
coln, with whom he was a great favorite, sud- 
denly found something wrong — the shadow of a 
shadow — 

" The rift within the lute, 
That by-and-by makes aU its music mute." 

10* 
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It is 282 miles from St. Louis to Chicago, 
and it was yet daylight, and pleasant, when 
they drove through the stately streets of the 
Garden City, and were landed at the doors of 
the Grand Pacific, the hotel of all other hotels 
for style, comfort and elegance combined, and 
within whose vast recesses the tunveler can 
find as cozy a nook as in his own home, or 
where he can meet, in palatial splendor of sur- 
roundings, the magnates of all lands. Here 
our travelers had secured, by telegraph, a su- 
perb suite of rooms, which were ready upon 
their arrival, with servants to anticipate every 
wish. An elegant little dining-room was re- 
served for their private use, but being Amer- 
icans they preferred the table d^hote^ to a tete- 
a-tete supper. Here they met acquaintances, 
and invited a select party to their parlors, 
where they spent an hour or two in social con- 
versation and enjoyment. 

The next day the party spent about the city. 
Ella insisted upon an hour at Field & Leiter's, 
but Valerie and Parthia spent the morning at 
the Academy of Design, and the Lydian Art 
Gallery. In the afternoon they rode, and in 
the evening went to the theater in company 
with General and Mrs. Sheridan and other 
friends. 

Ella found much to criticise in the toilets 
of the Chicago belles. '*They seem to think,'' 
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she said, shrugging her shoulders, " that an 
over-trimmed dress-hat atones for all deficien- 
cies of dress. It does cover a multitude of — 
wraps. Where do those superb dresses of 
Ghormley's go? They are not seen on the 
promenade." 

"This is neither New York nor St. Louis, 
Miss Ella," said Mr. Everdean. "You will 
soon observe that the young Jewish ladies of 
Chicago dress in exquisite taste, but a costume 
that is rich, elegant, and harmonious in all its 
parts is seldom worn by a native Chicagoan. 
I believe it is considered just a little wicked 
to wear a thoroughly-smart costume on the 
street. What the French would call cMc. 
It distracts the sedate Chicago head from its 
true balance." 

"So they wear their elegant toilets piece- 
meal. A new dress with an old hat, and vice 
versa — how awful !" said Ella, in a low, horror- 
struck tone. 

" Oh, they do not care particularly for dress 
here, especially the young ladies. They like to 
do as they please, go where they please, and 
*have a good time,' which means buggy-riding 
and eating Gunther's candy. The Chicago girl 
brings her parents up very well, and keeps them 
in constant subjection by threatening, whenever 
anything displeases her, to go on the stage. She 
can take care of herself anywhere, and of her 
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whole family, too, if necessary ; she is never at 
the end of her resources, for when all other ac- 
complishments fail, she organizes herself into a 
prima donna troupe and sings her way to fame 
and fortune. She will tell you more about 
painting than Buskin could, and she is ban 
cainarade for a voyage through life if she can 
be captain. How do you like my picture 1" 

'' It is very good — for a picture," said Ella ; 
** but, excuse me, you have laid on too much 
coloring." 

In the afternoon of the second day our tour- 
ists were ready to leave Chicago, which they did 
on the comfortable and luxurious cars of the 
I ^ Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. The ride 

was just long enough to be a pleasant diversion, 
for it took only three hours and a half to bring 
them to their first stopping place, 

LAKE GENEVA, 

one of the prettiest, most romantic and popular 
of Western watering-places. 
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CHAPTER m. 

LAKE GEKEVA. 

*^ Hast thou seen that lordly castle — 

That castle by the sea ? 
Golden and red above it 

The clouds float gorgeously. 

** And fain it would stoop downward 

To the mirrored wave below; 
And fain it would soar upward 

In the evening's crimson glow." — LorigfeChw, 

|HE day was one of those perfect June 
days that drop down on us once and 
again from the celestial country, and 
the route lay through the greenest of 
green fields, and past imposing little villages 
with churches and school-houses that were 
models of architecture. There were a number 
of travelers evidently bent on the same errand 
as our tourists. Ella particularly noticed one 
young lady who sat opposite ; she could have 
furnished a stock-in-trade for a moderate jew- 
elry store, and she flashed out by degrees in the 
most tantalizing manner. Ella had not followed 
the example of the rest of the party and sent 
her jewels to the bank for safe-keeping. In 
the depth of a secret pocket was her whole 
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assortment, and when she saw the manenvers of 
her unknown companion du voyage^ she men- 
tally resolved to have a little fun. The Un- 
known, who was stylishly dressed in silk attire, 
had conspicuously flourished a silver fioiit-knife 
with which she was sectioning an apple. Ella 
took out a set of pearl tablets and a gold pencil, 
and made an annotation with much emphasis of 
gesture, which at the same time revealed a pair of 
magnificent coral bracelets, with heavy gold chain 
attachments ; nothing daunted, the first young 
lady drew oflf her glove, and displayed, on her 
right hand, a royal amethyst ring, that seemed 
to flash a vindictive challenge. Ella was equal 
to the occasion ; she shaded her eyes for a mo- 
ment with a slender, ungloved left hand, on the 
first finger of which a magnificent diamond 
solitaire flashed a mute telegraphic message 
*' Engaged." Up went the stranger's other 
hand, and a splendid topaz cleft the light with 
rays of yellow glory. 

*'It's a match," whispered Mr. Nondy, 
twirling his mustache. 

" Score one for me," said Ella, under her 
breath, as she observed the small diamond knobs 
in the ears of her vis-a-vis^ and, under pretense 
of arranging her vail, slipped the great Fancharl 
solitaire pendants into her ears, which had been 
"tied back" under her hat ribbons. There- 
sources of the challenging party were not yet 
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exhausted; from under the folds of her rich 
mantle she drew forward a gold chain half an 
inch in circumference, and at least two yards in 
length, and held up to the light a daintily-en- 
ameled Elgin watch, which she inspected with 
minute attention. 

''One better," whispered Mr. Nondy, as Ella 
disentangled a fine wrought chatelaine and held 
up to his innocent gaze a Louis Quatorze chro- 
nometer that shivered the air into crystallized 
fragments, as its crust of diamonds flashed under 
his amused gaze. 

''Quel 1' huere est il?" she asked him, sau- 
cily. The battle was won. The stranger meekly 
accepted the situation. True, she made a feeble 
effort to reveal an Etruscan gold locket, with a 
Latin inscription, but she was vanquished, foiled 
with her own weapons, and she buried her head 
in a highly illustrated periodical, which had 
hitherto been on the seat unnoticed, and gave 
up the contest. 

Mrs. James and Ella's mother had been ab- 
sorbed in the scenery, and had not observed any 
of the by-play. Parthia had seen it all and en- 
couraged it by a dumb show of applause. Val- 
erie knew some mischief was going on, but she 
had become interested in "Miss Angel," and 
was semi-oblivious. There was a gentleman — 
one of two in the further end of the car — who 
had watched the gradual unfolding of Ella's 
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jewelry with mach amusement, but not being 
clairvoyant, the object of its display was lost on 
him ; and there was a shabby old man with a 
disagreeable leer, who stared so hard that Mr. 
Nondy looked him out of countenance, and then 
whispered to Ella that there might be pick- 
pockets about — a caution not thrown away. She 
had a series of oil-silk pockets in the front 
breadth of her dress, arranged in such a way 
that they were burglar-proof, but she did not 
fancy being an object of attention to any of 
the fraternity. However, the old man took no 
more notice of her. 

This little episode over, they began to gather 
up the satchels and shawls, for the conductor 
had told them that Geneva was in sight, and 
in a few moments they stood on the platform, 
ready to step into an omnibus, and be driven 
to a hotel. There was something better than 
all this awaiting them. An open Landan, 
drawn by two spirited horses, carried passen- 
gers to the Whiting House. This was the 
large, new hotel directly in front of the lake, 
and Mr. Everdean decided for the ladies, that 
it would be more agreeable to look out on the 
water, than to be situated further back in the 
village, at the St. Denis, which had an equally 
good reputation for comfort, but had for them 
the disadvantage of being remote from the 
water. 
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A short drive brought them to the hotel, np 
to the steps of which they swept in a grand 
curve. The sun was just setting, and its west- 
em beams lit rosy fires in each pane of glass 
in the front windows of the hotel, and re- 
flected a sheet of tremulous light over the whit^ 
bosom of the pretty lake. A faint crescent 
moon hung low in the rosy west, and here and 
there a pale golden star trembled in the blue, 
and a low, rippling sigh of content dimpled the 
bosom of the nestling lake. 

''It seems wicked to speak," said Valerie, 
as the carriage stopped, and they sat for a 
moment without moving, absorbed in the tran- 
quil beauty about them. 

"I'm hungry," was Ella's rather prosaic 
speech, as they ran up the short flight of steps to 
the piazza, and were saluted by a savory odor 
from the cooking department ; as with views, 
so distance lends enchantment to the aroma of 
steaming viands, and that fragmentary cloud 
that floated like music through doors ajar, was 
very grateful to the hungry travelers. 

Mr. Nondy secured their rooms, and soon 
they met again in the large parlors, washed and 
dusted, or, as Ella expressed it, " clothed and 
in their right minds." The young ladies looked 
very pretty in simple walking suits, with the 
freshest and daintiest of Valenciennes frills. 
There was nothing uniform in their appearance. 
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Valerie looked like a young widow, and indeed, 
was frequently taken for one ; her black cash- 
mere dress was trimmed with folds of silk and 
jet ornaments, and her jewelry was onyx and 
gold. Mr. Everdean looked at her with such an 
absorbing gaze that she turned away and busied 
herself with a re-arrangement of Parthia's roses, 
the only ornaments she wore to lighten her navy 
blue costume. Ella was extremely brilliant ; 
her red cheeks, and flashing eyes, and wavy, 
black hair gave her a foreign style that was 
distingue and attractive ; her toilet was of black 
silk with coral jewelry and a '^ snood" of rose 
colored ribbons to tie back her wealth of curls. 
When Valerie walked away from Mr. Nondy's 
too ardent notice, he turned the same look on 
Ella, who saucily made a mou at him, and then 
they followed the obsequious hotel clerk to the 
supper-room. The two matrons led the way, es- 
corted by Mr. Everdean. They were eminently 
respectable and dignified ; both in widow's 
weeds, only Mrs. Fancharl had abated the se- 
verity of her mourning somewhat, to please her 
children. 

There was a sudden lull in the clatter of 
knives and forks as the party entered, and then 
a general chorus of recognition from the many 
St. Louis visitors present, and it was some little 
time before they could get settled at the tables, 
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and give their undivided attention to their 
supper. 

"To think," said Ella, "of meeting the 
Weimar's and the Leeson's, and Valerie's old 
flame, Mr. Sangster. . How did you feel, Val 
dear ? you don't seem much worried about it." 

"How you run on, Ella," said Mrs. Fan- 
charl in a rebuking tone. " The idea of Valerie 
thinking twice of Mr. Sangster 1" 

** It's better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all," 

quoted Mr. Everdean in a low tone to Valerie. 

" How dreadfully threadbare that is," was 
all he got for his sentiment. " Is not it a shame, 
Mr. Nondy, that all beautiful and appropriate 
poems are so frequently quoted and parodied 
that they become meaningless jingles of rhyme ? 
Even ' Thanatopsis ' has been mouthed to 
death by soulless schoolboys." 

"There is a fate in it, I imagine," replied 
Mr. Everdean, who could be serious and com- 
panionable when he chose, especially with 
Valerie; "when anything has reached its 
highest existence it must descend again, as 
there is no stand still in the law of nature, just 
as the sweet strains of the grand opera are re- 
produced on the hurdy-gurdy." 

"Are you making a speech?" asked Ella. 
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"Oh I Mr. Nondy, just try this fish ; it is i)er- 

fectly delicious." 

" I never tasted anything like it," said Mrs. 
James, "and I thought I had eaten of nearly 
every kind of fish." 

" Why, this fish must be the famous cisco," 
cried Pet Lincoln from the end of the table. 
"Horace told me about it, and I am quite 
sure it is only to be found at Lake Gteneva." 

This was true ; the cisco is a rare fish, 
more delicate in taste than brook trout. It 
makes its appearance about the middle of June, 
and lasts ten days. It springs from the depths 
of the lake, and as it disappears suddenly, is 
presumed to return there. It is considered a 
great delicacy, and cisco fishing is a welcome 
luxury to sportsmen. 

When supper was over, and the Fancharl 
party had returned to the parlors, to renew 
acquaintance with the friends they had recog- 
nized, Mr. Sangster, accompanied by a lively 
little lady with a profusion of fiuffy light hair 
about her face, giving her rather a poodleish 
appearance, went up to them, and introduced 
the lady as his sister, Mrs. Webster of Phila- 
delphia. If he ever had shown a preference for 
Valerie James, he was evidently not cured of 
it, as he fixed his singular-looking light eyes 
upon her with an expression of rapt devotion, 
that was very amusing to the rest of the com- 
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pany. Finding that she did not take any es- 
pecial notice of him, but addressed herself to 
the other members of his party, and his volu- 
ble sister, he drew near Ella, who had rather a 
merry penchant for him. 

" Grlad to meet you here, Mr. Sangster," she 
chirruped gayly. 

"I'm glad you're glad," he drawled, 
quoting a pet phrase much in vogue. 

" So glad you're glad, I'm glad," replied his 
tormentor, exactly mimicking his affected drawl. 

*' Think Lake Geneva a nice place?" Mr. 
Sangster went on, interrogatively. 

''Perfectly lovely," cried Ella with real 
enthusiasm. ''^That pretty lake is just like a 
picture. Do you know, the water was rose- 
colored when we first saw it, and you could 
see the shadow of every tree and house on the 
banks. To-morrow I want to try my luck fish- 
ing." 

'^ My yacht is at your disposal." 

" But I don' t like yachts, Mr. Sangster ; the 
sails are always tipping over and boxing my 
ears, and I have no confidence in land-lubbers." 

'' Don't call me names. Miss Ella ; I will en- 
gage a row boat at once, for the rest of the 
season. I have been promising lily that I 
would get one for her." 

" The Lucius Newberry will make an excur- 
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sion to the end of the lake. All aboard at eight 
sharp," trumpeted a shrill voice at the door. 

" Won' t that be delightful ?" exclaimed Ella. 
"I must find mother and Pet; oh 1 Mr. Sang- 
ster, who is that gentleman talking to Parthia 1" 

He was quite a stout, rather florid man, 
with a large, flat face, a wide mouth, over- 
shadowed by a neatly trimmed black mus- 
tache ; his chin was remarkably long, and very 
prominent ; his eyes were a pale blue, and in 
one a single eye-glass was thrust, after the 
English fashion ; a ribbon depended from this, 
and was tied in the button-hole of his vest ; 
his black suit and white vest, and the delicate 
rose in his button-hole, with his theatrical atti- 
tude, gave him the appearance of being dressed 
for an evening paxty. Parthia was looking at 
him without the least amusement in her face, 
and listening to what he was saying to her in 
his ponderous English style. 

*' A friend of mine," said Mr. Sangster, and 
Ella thought she could at once perceive where 
the newly-acquired drawl came from. '*He is 
a traveled man ; his father is a member of Par- 
liament from the shire they live in, and Cham- 
ley has seen plenty of good society. This 
thing, you know, is rather of a bore to him, 
after Bath and Brighton and Baden-Baden." 

^'Poor fellow, how I pity him I condemned 
to live in this miserable America. I must dis- 
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turb his serene highness a moment, however," 
and she crossed to where Parthia was sitting 
with the Englishman. 

As she drew near she caught a murmur 
from their detached conversation, ^'Venice — 
Pompeii — the Coliseum — St. Peter's ;" — invalu- 
able as a guide, thought Ella, and the next mo- 
ment she was introduced, and Mr. Charnley was 
standing bowing, with his hand on his heart and 
his eye-glass screwed to its most acute focus, 
amid a series of self -congratulations. 

*^ So glad to know Miss Fancharl ! might he 
have the pleasure of offering her a chair? he 
would be delighted to be of service to her," etc. 
Ella assured him that she could not think of 
sitting down, she wanted to find her mother and 
Valerie, and have the whole party go together 
on the steamer. Just then Mr. Nondy came 
forward. 

^' We are all ready ; will you get a wrap, 
Miss Ella ? We are going to the end of the lake. 
Are you coming too, Mr. Sangster V ' 

So they all went, Parthia and Mr. Charnley, 
Ella and Sangster, and Mr. Everdean and Valerie 
with Mrs. James and Mrs. Fancharl. 

A great many other people went, and the 
pretty boat was soon filled. They all sat on 
benches under an awning, and were merrily 
crowded. The band played, the wheel revolved 
and away they went. The moon had gone down, 
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but there was a tender, vivid star-light, and 
every star was duplicated in the depths of the 
tranquil water. The air was hushed and laden 
T with that indescribable incense, the balm of a 
thousand flowers. '' Mille fleur," cried Ella, 
'' better than Lubin's best." 

"Isn't it 'eavenly," said Mr. Chamley. 
"It's not often one gets such a breath in this 
blawsted climate." 

Valerie looked disgusted, but Ella laughed. 

"Infernal bore," muttered Mr. Everdean, 
who hated everything foreign, but was too good- 
natured to be angry long. 

The lake was ten miles long, and its shore 
beautifully wooded, while at stated intervals ap- 
peared the pleasure-grounds of some Chicago 
capitalist, now, however, only just discernible 
in the faint light. They stopped at a picnic- 
ground they came to, about three miles from the 
further end of the lake, and wandered about the 
place, which was illuminated for the occasion. 
There was a house with a large public dining- 
room, where ice-cream and lemonade were avaU- 
able. The whole party had gone in to partake 
of this slight refreshment, with the exceptioH oi 
Parthia and her Englishman. 

" Why, where can they be ?" asked Valerie^ 
looking around anxiously, and Mrs. Fancharl 
dispatched Mr. Everdean to look after them.. 
He found them sitting ou one of the ruatio 
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seats, Mr. Charnley giving a voluble description 
of the river Thames, and Parthia listening as if 
she had never heard of it before. 

'* Aren't you coming in to have some refresh- 
ment?" asked Mr. Nondyin a slightly pettish 
voice. 

''Why, certainly, my deah fellow," re- 
sponded Mr. Charnley. ''I had no idea — fa€t 

is " then drawing Mr. Everdean aside, he 

looked at him intently a moment, with his cold 
glass eye, held his head solemnly on one side, 
assumed a most mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible expression of countenance, and said in 
a low voice, " Lend me a shilling, there's a 
good fellow; I've left my purse in my other 
pants' pocket — demmed annoying !" 

''Oh, come along!" replied Mr. Everdean, 
ignoring the request, but adding in an under^ 
tone, "I'll make that all right," while he men- 
tally vowed Parthia should be provided with a 
new escort, if he had anything to do in the 
matter. 

Then Mr. Everdean forgot all about him 
during the brief h(]tlf -hour they waited for the 
boat to return for them, for they abandoned 
their intention of going the last three miles, 
but got up an impromptu dance, and the 
steamer band gave them some capital music, 
and when it finished with "America," the 
Englishman got up and made 9* speech, thauk- 
11 
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ing them for the compliment. It was "Gtod 
Save the Queen" to him, and nothing else, and 
they all laughed, but Parthia made them ke^p 
still, so they humored him by letting the con- 
ceit go unexplained. . - 

When they were at the hotel again and 
settled for the night, Ella, while doing her 
luxuriant black hair up into its crimpiing-pins, 
asked Parthia how it happened that she got on 
so well with her new acquaintance. 

''Just because he is new," answered Pet. 
''Is he like any of. the young men we know? 
England has seemed as far from America to me, 
at least as the moon ; but I feel to-night .as if I 
had been there, and I think I should know the 
Queen by sight." 

"But he parts his hair in the middle and 
drops his haitches," said Ella shuddering. 

" And then his odious conceit !" from Valerie, , 
who had come in from her room b^ the side 
door, in a charming white neglige. "I was 
out of all patience to hear him talk about the 
errors of our administration, as if we had 
everything to learn from them. K he thinks 
the English Government so much superior to 
ours, why doesn' t he stay there under its be- 
neficent rays, and not become a pensioner of 
UucleSam?" 

" At any rate he is well educated and a gen- 
tleman," replied Parthia, yawning as if. the 
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subject was not of much importance any way ; 
''and he is not a mere weather pioneer, as so 
many of our American gentleman are." 

''He was emphatic enough to-night in his 
remarks on the siibject. Oh, Pet, would you 
mind taking him in hand and teaching him to 
walk a little less like an elephant ? " 

"Certainly not," said Pet with perfect good 
humor.' "He* shall have Mr. Nondy for a 
model. By the way, Valerie, he doesn' t call 
his country 'kentry'." 

"No, but he calls Lord Macaulay 'Lawd 
Mauklay,' and speaks tenderly of the Hamer- 
icans," with which Roland, Valerie kisses good- 
night, and soon they are all. dreaming. 

When the girls met in the morning on the 
spacious veranda of the hotel, they looked as 
bright and fresh as if they had never been 
wearied with dust and travel. 

"The top of the morning to yout" cried 
Ella, merrily, as Mr. Nondy joined them, with 
just a suspicion of redness at the corners of 
his eyes, and in the tip of his nose. " What 
means this fisherman-like garb, mon ami ?" 

For Mr. Everdean wore a belted linen Ul- 
ster, his boots were outside of his nether gar- 
ments, and a rod and line dangled over his 
shoulder. 

"It means, Miss Ella, that while you were 
indulging in idle morning dreams of a coulear 
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dii rose, I was engaged in the pleasing task of 
drawing Ciscoes from the lake for yonr break- 
fast. 1 have just sent them round to the kit- 
chen department, and in a few moments they 
will be done brown, by the goddess of the 
range." 

'* How romantic !" laughed Parthia. *' But 
the next time please rap at our doors, Mr. 
Nondy, and we will accompany you. What 
is the use of having charming boating costumes 
if we are not to wear them? and then, just 
look at that lovely lake, dimpling, rose-colored, 
and with such scenery. How covZd you go 
alone?" 

''Perhaps he did not," suggested Valerie, 
who was leaning against the railing in a most 
delightful costume, a morning neglige of black 
and white, with a natty little cap on the top of 
her crimps, and a half -handkerchief crossed ^ 
over her shapely shoulders. 

' ' Oh, the seminary girls 1 the seminary 
girls!" cried Ella. "I forgot all about them. 
You know we saw their bright eyes peeping 
through the blinds last night. Oh, you wicked 
Mr. Nondy, you have been flirting with them ; 
confess it now !" 

"And would you care?" whispered Mr. 
Nondy, bringing his mustache as near Ella's 
rosy ear as he dared, and looked foolishly 
sentimental. 
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"Would I care?" answered Ella, in a pro- 
vokingly loud voice. " Ah, you would see I I 
should grow pale as any lily — refuse to eat — 
and " 

At this moment the merry group was ap- 
proached by a ragged, barefoot boy, of the 
genus vagabond. His long straggling hair was 
covered, or uncovered, rather, by a crownless hat. 
The rags hung from his elbows in picturesque 
disorder, his bare feet were as brown as hot sun 
and sand could make them, his large black eyes 
danced with fun, and he grinned mischievously 
as he took his hat-brim oflf to the ladies. 

''A perfect Neapolitan boy, isn't he?" ex- 
claimed Valerie. "Just look at those long 
silken lashes — ^none but Italian children pos- 
sess them. Dammi la tuo caro manof^ and 
she held out her white hand in a friendly 
way. 

But the boy looked bashfully away, and did 
not make any sign of recognizing her pretty 
phrase. 

" I should appeal to him in French, and after 
that in Choctaw," said Ella laughing. 

Mr. Nondy turned his eyes lazily towards 
the picturesque little beggar, and started, but 
before he could speak, the "Italian boy" broke 
out volubly : 

" Shure, sir-r-r, it's the pay for me fishes Tm 
afther; it's niver a cint less than a dollar 
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they're wirth, me mnther says, and I begs 
pardon for axing you afore the ladies, sir-r.'' 

Poor Mr. Nondy ! It was too bad to have to 
join in the laugh against himself and acknowl- 
edge that he had not been out on the lake at all, 
but it was a motto with him that 

** What can't be cured 
Must be endured," 

and he joined in the merriment as heartily as the 
rest, and then, with the tact of good breeding, 
which never carries a joke to extremes, they 
changed the subject, and spent the few moments 
before the mothers joined them in making out 
the different views that surrounded them with 
the beauty of fairyland. 

The hotel itself was a handsome, spacious 
building, directly fronting the lake, with exten- 
sive verandas, which were two tiers deep, and 
surrounded it on three sides. It was four stories 
high, with a handsome cupola above, from which 
the Stars and Stripes fluttered proudly in the 
morning air. It seemed as if some unseen, yet 
sentient and animate, sympathy existed between 
the hotel and the lake, as if the many windows 
of the house were eyes, drawing light and beauty 
from the sky-lit water; and indeed there were 
eyes looking through every window — the lovely 
bright, tranquil eyes of happy childhood— the 
laughing, eager eyes of -expectant, impatient 
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youth — the sober, more critical, eyes of middle 
years, and the dulled vision of age — each draw- 
ing amusement,* enjoyment, knowledge or spec- 
ulation, from that mysterious and sympathetic 
source. On the right were the handsome sem- 
inary buildings, the boarding and academical 
departments, known respectively as Oiakwood 
and the Lake Geneva Seminary, commanding a 
magnificent view of thie lake, and which during 
the vacation is turned into an impromptu hotel 
for the benefit of summer travelers^ 






CHAPTER rV. 

MR. CHAENLEY. 

[HERE'S Parthia's elephant,^' said 
Ella one afternoon, as they were 
lazily dispersed about the piazza, 
' the other guests of the hotel being 
seated beyond the range of hearing. ** What a 
ponderous walk he has, and what an indescrib- 
able Henglish costume— corduroy ' and vel- 
veteen, as I'm a judge." 

'^ It is better to be an elephant than a gnat," 
said Parthia, looking up from a copy of lAppin- 
cotffs that lay on her lap, uncut as yet. 
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'•I didn't mean to sting, dear," said BUa, 
good-naturedly. 

"Ella," said Mrs. Fancharl rebnkingly, "do 
not become that horribly disagreeable creation, a 
slangy young lady. It would do for Max to ex- 
press himself in that way, but it is decidedly 
rude style for you, and not at all proper." 

" Oh, mother dear, did you ever know me to 
do anything i)roi)er from the time I first went to 
church and took a barking toy-dog with me, and 
made faces at the minister ? I cannot be proi)er ! 
Besides, we left all that behind us with the 
house and furniture. I must have fun here. 
Now don't preach, there's a dear;" and Miss 
Ella looked beseechingly into the face that 
never could frown at her. 

The most of mothers are fond and foolish, 
and these two were not exceptions at times. 

"Hawful 'ot," said Mr. Charnley, wiping 
his massive countenance with, an enormous 
breadth of white silk handkerchief. " Tve just 
been to the post — ' ave a letter from Lord Scar- 
lett in my pawcket — deuced 'ard to read — such 
an old duflfer — ought never to 'andle a pen, you 
know." 

"Perhaps I could read it, Mr. Charnley," 
said Ella, with a demure but wicked look. 
Lord Scarlett had been alluded to before, but 
was considered by all the party, excepting Par- 
thia, as a "Mrs. Harris" creation. "I am 
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quite an expert in deciphering illegible letters, 
as mamma can testify. I act as interpreter be- 
tween her and Max.'' 

' ' Thanks, Miss Fancharl — shall be so much 
obliged," was the unexpected answer ; and then 
Miss Ella saw the mythical letter — actually 
held it in her hand— coronet crest, foreign post- 
mark, and all. 

She blushed a fiery red, daunted for once, 
while the others looked on, enjoying her con- 
fusion unpityingly, and Parthia's eyes sparkled 
with mischief. Ella turned the letter over once 
or twice, as if it scorched her hand ; then she 
returned it to Mr. Charnley. 

'' I don't believe I could read it," she said, 
with a sudden assumption of dignity. '' Your 
friend would probably not care to have a stran- 
ger read it." 

*' Ee ?" returned Mr. Charnley ; '' ee doesn't 
care for anything but himself. The most sel- 
fish old egotist I ever knew — 'orrid literary bore 
— makes speeches in the 'Ouse, you know, — 
— four hours long — constituents 'ate 'im." 

''Poor fellow!" said Ella wickedly; "did 
he agree with them ?" 

''Beg pawdon?" said Mr. Charnley, who 
was completely mystified by a joke ; but before 
he could entangle Ella in another scrape, Par- 
thia drew his attention to herself, and then en- 
sued one of their characteristic discussions on 
11* 
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books — a subject in which Mr. Chamley was 
thoroughly and systematically versed. 

They had been at Lake Geneva a week or . 
longer, and had explored every nook and comer, 
even in that short time ; but once seeing is only 
an aggravation, in that pretty and romantic 
neighborhood. They had driven out on the lake 
shore road, lingering evening drives in an open 
landau, with Mr. Nondy on the box with the 
driver ; they had loitered under the shade of the 
fragrant over-reaching trees, caught the music of 
the wild birds, and trilled it back again.. Val- 
erie had a remarkably pure soprano voice, and 
Ella possessed a cultivated alto, Parthia and Mr. 
Nondy could always join with harmony, and the 
woods and walks re-echoed scraps of opera, ten- 
der ballads and popular airs, while other tour- 
ists paused to listen and applaud. Those rides 
were all delight ; the weather was exceptionally 
fine ; the moon, growing larger, set later each 
night ; the roads were hard and firm, and led 
past the stately lakeside mansions, in the wood- 
ed grounds of which bloom so many varieties of 
our northern wild flowers— anemones,, hepaticas, 
violets, and the rare and delicate ferns and trail- 
ing vines, so frail and lovely. Then they drove 
to the famous hard-sand beach, with its pebbly 
shores. Here they all got out of the carriage — 
the elderly ladies to gather shells in their hand- 
kerchiefs, the three girls io run up and down the 
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pebbly sands and rouse the slnmbering echoes, 
or to stand, spellbound, and gaze with loving 
interest upon the purpling hills, the broad, fair 
expanse of water reflecting every light and 
shadow of the changing sky, and the blue, hazy 
distance mellow in the moonlight. Then they 
would ride a little further to Boyd's Bluflf, on. 
the hill beyond, and take in the extended land- 
scape from that point, and as they had formed 
a speaking acquaintance— as so many tourists 
are fortunate in doing — ^with the genial owner of 
these rich acres, they often stopped for a pleas- 
ant chat with the general, who gave them much 
valuable information about the resoT;irces of the 
State. 

Upon the next evening they would take an 
opposite direction, driving directly through the 
pretty town, alive with trade, past the other 
hotels, the stores, and that part of the popula- 
tion which seeks the streets for business or 
recreation ; past the many pleasant homes,, 
whose doors stand always ajar to reveal the 
love-light within ; past bright gardens filled 
with roses, and where little children played, 
and up the steep hill at the north, where they 
would direct the driver to turn his horses, that 
they might 

**Look down on the village half -hid in the wood." 

AU enjoyed the scene of beauty there spread 
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before them — the pretty town in its fair emer- 
ald setting, " Fair as the smile of God," the 
pleasant country homes, the lowing cattle 
winding along the shaded paths — where could 
there be a more peaceful and interesting sight ? 
Occasionally Mrs. James and Mrs. Fancharl 
accompanied some of their friends, whom they 
met at Lake Geneva, or other tourists whose 
acquaintance they had made, in drives upon 
the lake shore, past Mrs. Geo. Sturges' stately 
home, Hon. F. Bucklie's, Mr. C. Williams'. 
Every step here is filled with interest, and as 
they rode slowly up the hill-slope and entered 
the generous open gates which led to Mr. Shel- 
ton Sturges' grounds, the cultivation which 
everywhere met the eye was most attractive. 
Then they followed the flower-bordered path 
through Mr. Fairbanks' spacious grounds. 
Upon one side the homes of wealth and elegance, 
with their gleaming pleasure-grounds, the re- 
sult of taste and art ; upon the other, the wide 
expanse of water, still red with the lingering 
dyes of sunset, and covered with lake craft. 
Business men awkwardly dipping about, stu- 
dents in white flannel jackets, and a vast dis- 
play of wristband, children with or without 
nurses, and the merry Oakwood girls, flirting 
their handkerchiefs audaciously under the walls 
of their Alma Mater, and beneath the very eyes 
of their distressed teachers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PIONTO. 

'^ Heigh-ho I Daisies and buttercups, 
Pair, yellow daffodils, stately and tall ; 
A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure, 
And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow and thrall." 

— Jean Inglelow, 

lURlifG the second week of their stay 
our tourists were invited to a lawn 
party, at the residence of Mr. E. D. 
Y^ Richardson, the popular banker, who 
had transacted some important money exchange 
business for Mrs. James, and through mutual 
social acquaintance at St. Louis became socially 
interested in the families. It was a very charm- 
ing affair, for Mr. Richardson had lived for many 
years at Lake Geneva, and was universally 
trusted and honored. His extensive banking 
business, which connected him with all promi- 
nent cities in the United States, enabled him to 
live in a style befitting his tastes as a gentleman 
of culture, and his accomplished family seconded 
his efforts and assisted him in dispensing the 
graceful hospitalities of his beautiful home. 
" They are like otir Southern people," was Mrs. 
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James' verdict, the highest compliment she 
could offer to any one. Here they met a num- 
ber of cultivated and intellectual people, who 
helped them to pass a most delightful evening in 
the pleasant, shaded grounds, and the three 
young ladies did not fail to make very favor- 
able impressions upon their entertainer. 

An invitation to dinner at the Seminary was 
also a special occasion of pleasure, as they spent 
several hours in inspecting the handsonie school- 
rooms, the fine museum and botanical study, 
and the studio of Miss Harriet Warner, the 
daughter of their hostess. Here were some filae 
oil paintings done by the young lady herself 
from studies from nature, and Mrs. James :and 
Mrs. Fancharl left orders for panel sketches of fa- 
vorite views, to be sent to them on their return 
home. 

Mr. Everdean had felt very much aggrieved 
at being excluded from this invitation.. But 
Mrs. Warner had no idea of introducing any. 
discordant masculine element into her happy 
home rule. The young ladies were under heri 
care to pursue their studies, and the diversion, 
of a dangerous single gentleman, with a pro- 
pensity to flirting, was not to be thought of. 
Mrs. Fancharl approved: highly of the exclusion, 
and Mr. Everdean betook himself to a horse- 
back ride over the country, and in the excite- 
ment of running down rabbit-s and squirrels, 
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tried to forget the grace and beauty gathered 
within the four walls of the Seminary. 

Mrs. James and Mrs. Fancharl were both 
miich pleased with the genial principal, Mrs. 
Julia Warner, whose talented family are associ- 
ated with her in conducting the studies of the 
Seminary. The building itself, a fine castellated 
mansion of rough-hewn stone and white brick, : 
with imposing turrets and towers, was designed 
by Miss Harriet Warner, and Parthia Lincoln 
was so delighted with the young artist who had 
thus ennobled her womanhood, that she drew 
from her a full and most interesting account of 
her studies and pursuits, and enshrined her^ 
in memory, as a model to copy, although a 
woman architect was a revelation to her. 

"I am sure of 6ne thing, if women designed 
our dwelling-houses, they would be far more 
graceful and convenient than they are now," 
said Mrs. James ; " since nearly all of us spend 
the most of our time in-doors, it is desirable 
to have our homes models of comfort and 
beauty." 

The. Seminary being within a stone's throw 
of the hotel, they lingered until late, admiring 
the fine view, and enjoying' the social inter- 
course of refined people. 

••Where shall we go to-day?" asked Valerie 
one morning when it gave promise of a particr 
ularly warm day. 
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^^ I would suggest a picnic in some secluded 
place, where it would be cool and shady," re- 
marked Mrs. James. 

''Why not?" answered Ella. "As the 
Yankee said when he saw Niagara Falls, 
'What's to henderr" 

"And invite Mr. Sangster and his sister, 
and Col. Daniels^sn't he lovely. Aunt Fanny? 
— and there's Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman I" sug- 
gested Parthia. 

"What !" cried Ella, " that pair of ancient 
turtles? If I ever thought it possible that I 
would, could, or should marry a man of sixty, 
I hope my friends will urge the necessity of my 
taking off at the earliest possible moment." 

"This is Mr. Hoffman's third bridal tour," 
remarked Pet. "I suppose that he chooses a 
new route upon each occasion. The present 
Mrs. Hoffman looks miserable enough. I do 
not think she appreciates the romance of the 
situation." 

"Do not be personal, young ladies," said 
Mrs. Fancharl ; " Mr. Hoffman is an excellent 
man, and he will make a most devoted hus- 
band ; his present wife was a teacher in the 
public schools of St. Louis for seven years, and 
nearly broke down under the labor; she be- 
longs to an excellent family, and will make him 
a good wife, and I believe that is quite sufficient 
to insure her the respect of his friends^" 
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" She has mine already," said Ella demurely, 
-and my entire sympathy ; if happiness con- 
sists ia always looking miserable she must be 
supremely happy." 

^' Where is Mr. Nondy ?" asked Parthia, and 
then it occurred to them all that they had not 
seen Mr. Nondy that morning. As he fre- 
quently breakfasted early, and had become 
quite an expert in fishing and rowing, they had 
supposed he was off on some such expedition, 
but he usually appeared before such a late 
hour, and Ella clasped her hands in mock 
terror. 

''My heart misgives me I" she cried tragi- 
cally. "Send some valiant soul to look over 
the transom of his room. I am sure there is 
some mystery. Perhaps he has eloped with 
one of the Seminary girls, I saw him smiling 
at one only yesterday — or stay — harrowing 
thoughts ! he has fought a duel with the Eng- 
lishman ! I have it now ! Parthia, cruel, un- 
grateful girl, this is your doing." 

"I saw somebody that looked like him 
walking along the shore of the lake this morn- 
ing; have you snubbed him more than usual 
lately, my Ella?" asked Pet. 

''No, sweetest, but snubbing agrees with 
him. Oh ! can he have recklessly walked into 
danger V ' cried Ella. 

" If he has he has walked out of it again," 
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answered Parthia, ''for here he is now with Mr. 
San<?ster and Mr. Chamley." 

The three gentlemen entered and greeted the 
ladies with characteristic effusiveness ; and Mr, 
Nondy mildly explained that they had been en- 
gaged in a game of billiards, Mr. Sangster act- 
ing as umpire. 

"And who scored the most shots f asked 
Ella, who played a very fair game herself ; 
' ' and made the best runs ? " 

" I 'ave the pleasure to record that Hingland 
conquered Hamerica this time," said Mr. 
Charnloy, bowing low. 

"Yes," added Mr. Everdean, looking smil- 
ingly at Parthia, " Mr. Chamley is a fine player. = 
I would like to see Max play with him." 

"It is fortunate you came in just as yon 
did," said Valerie, gravely ; " we thought, Mr. 
Nondy, you had come to some bad end, and 
were about to have the hotel searched and the • 
lake dragged." 

"And I the cause!" spouted the gratified 
billiardist. 

"Well," said Ella, "we shall know where 
to look for you in future, as you seem to select • 
comfortable quarters. Did you ever hear the 
story of the aged rat, who bade a most affecting 
farewell to his poor family,- and declared he 
would no longer remain a burden upon them, - 
but would go and destroy himself ? Some time 
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after, he was found snug and comfortable in 
the center of a great cheese." 

^'Hi don't quite see the application," said 
Mr. Charnley. 

''Poor me!" retorted Ella; ''I must not 
only relate my poor little jokes, but explain 
them ! What a fate !" 

'^Aw, deah me!" ejaculated Mr. Charnley, 
regarding her serenely with Uis eye-glass ; '*is 
the young lady poking fun at me ?" 

" I am afraid she is," said Mr. Nondy ; "it's 
a way she has, as Sangster knows, with, the 
most of us." 

" What are we going to do to-day ?" asked 
Mr. Sangster, with his cugtomary drawl ; " it is 
too hot to ride or to row." 

''But just the day for a picnic," said Mrs. 
Fancharl ; ''we have been talking it over." 

"It is so much trouble," said Valerie, flick- 
ing a venturesome fly with her black-bordered 
handkerchief. "If we could leave out the 
bread and butter ; for my part, I do not Wfie 
eating in the fashion of cannibals. Let us 
go somewhere and sit in tents, and read under 
the trees, but when we eat, as I suppose we must, 
let it be in a house." 

" Then Kaye's Park is the place," cried Mr. 
Sangster. "We can take the steamer up the 
lake to the park. It is some seven or eight miles 
only, and the steamer -stops there both going and 
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coming. There is a delightful park, a grove, 
rustic seats and tables, and a first-class hotel, 
kept by Mrs. Kaye, where you can get the most 
delicious beefsteaks and the best cake and pie, 
to say nothing of pudding and ice-cream, with a 
bowling alley and museum." 

''TU go, my chief, — Fm ready,'" recited 
Ella. " ' It is not for your silver bright,' but, 
oh, who could resist such a picture !" 

*'Well, it is not overdrawn, I can assure 
you," continued Mr. Sangster. ''Here, Lily — 
this way, please," as his pretty, comfortable- 
looking, blonde sister passed through the hall in 
a lovely costume of French blue cambric and 
white embroidery. "You can indorse what I 
say about Kaye's Park." 

''Just splendid I" exclaimed Mrs. lily, with 
white, dimpled hands uplifted. ' ' Why, haven' t 
you been there yet ? But you must remember 
it ; I pointed it out on our way up to Montana, 
at the end of the lake. The steamer always 
stops there, and leaves parties to spend some 
hours rambling Tibout. Why, you know that 
was where I came so near losing our precious 
Fido ; the dear little fellow followed a stranger 
and slipped off the plank, but there was quite a 
common-looking man jumped in, and rescued 
him. It gave me such a fright !" 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Mr. Chamley ; "what 
a striking coincidence ! Lady Scarlett came iiear 
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losing her King Chawles in the same way. A 
pleasure pawty to Vauxhall bridge, and the boat 
upsetting, and one of the boatmen saved the 
hanimal, but the man was drowned, you know, 
which was rawther bad." 

'^ Well, yes, I should think so — for the man," 
answered Mr. Everdean, with a disgusted ex- 
pression of countenance. '' But we are getting 
away from our plans. What say you, good 
people ? The boat leaves in a half-hour. To go 
or not to go — that is the question ?" 

They all decided to go, Mr. Sangster and his 
sister joining the party. 

Mr. Charnley had so thoroughly ingratiated 
himself with Parthia that Mrs. Fancharl had 
made some inquiries about him, and learned 
that he was unquestionably of good birth, his 
Cockney dialect being in spite of, rather than 
through the want of, good education. He was 
connected with the son-in-law of General Grant, 
and had, at home, both means and position as 
a younger brother, who was neither in the 
Church nor the Army. He was living in great 
expectations of a fortune which some distant 
titled old relative must leave to him when 
dead, and meanwhile his patrimony came un- 
certainly, and was usually spent before received 
—an impecunious way of living which caused 
himself and his friend considerable embarrass- 
ment, especially as he did not hesitate to borrow 
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small suras from any stranger, in a lordly man- 
ner that seemed to confer a favor. It must be 
added that he would just as cleverly liave loaned 
the amount, if he had it. It was this princely 
largesse that kept him poor. 

He had always been accustomed to good soci- 
ety in England, but English manners are totally 
different from ours, and he was compelled to 
sacrifice many of his national prejudices. He 
was not a coward, but he did not care to get into 
an altercation almost every day, which threat- 
ened to end in a fight, and he soon learned that 
however different the American government was 
from his ideas of parliamentary rales, he must 
respect it in the presence of its citizens. He could 
bully nobody, not even the boy who blacked his 
boots, and he was surprised into respecting the 
rights of the humblest, under the broad asser- 
tion of their independence. He had happened 
to know two sets of womem at home — the rol- 
licking, fox-hunting class, and the dull, proper 
ones — but here he saw girls with brains, breeding 
and good sense, with personal beauty, education 
and accomplishments, who were not at all ready to 
fall down and worship him, and not in the least 
afraid of him. Parthia liked to hear him talk, 
and really flattered him by a preference for his 
company, but she did not hesitate to excuse her- 
self at any time, and have nothing to say to him 
during the rest of the day. Mr. Nondy had at 
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'first showed open dislike, but could not fail to 
recognize many of the best qualities of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, and as his fund of infonnation 
was inexhaustible, he found there was much he 
might learn of value, from the acquaintance. 
So Mr. Charnley was invited to make one of the 
party, and they dispersed, to meet at the boat in 
half an hour. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A DAY ON THE LAKE. . 

•« 

IHE steamer was a handsome boat, built 
expressly for lake excursions, by its 
owner. Captain Newberry was in 

* command, and did everything in his 
power to make it pleasant for his guests. There 
was an elegant salon, tapestried, carpeted and 
panel-painted, many of the last being views 
of Lake Q^eneva, done in oil, by the artist, John 
Bullock, the brave-heiarted son of geuius, who 
had made so many quaint, living pictures of 
rock, and stone, and tree. The camp-chairs 
outside, near the rail of the boat, were the 
chosen seats during the trip, and. here our party 
seated themselves, their number being doubled, 
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however, by the addition of Col. Daniels, a very 
liandsome elderly gentleman, with a line mili- 
tary presence and white hair, and Mr. Hoffman, 
a St. Louis gentleman, and an old friend of the 
Fancharl family ; his third wife accompanied 
him — a rather listless-looking woman of thirty, 
wlio did not seem to be enthusiastic over any- 
body or anything, excepting her husband. As 
Ella rather flippantly remarked, this was not to 
be wondered at, since he was her fii-st, and it 
was Hobson' s choice with her — that or none. 

"Beautiful scenery, is it not?" remarked 
Col. Daniels, pointing to the finely wooded 
shores. '' Not grand or magnificent, but so 
artistic in effect. Look at my friend's home 
there," pointing to the residence of Col. Dunlap. 
' ' Could any man ask for a lovelier retreat 
from the city ? There he has it all — ^beautiful 
home— charming family— pleasure grounds- 
wharf, and a yacht named after his daughter — 
there's the Gertie now, steaming up. Dunlap' s 
a fine fellow — used to be superintendent of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Bailroad — is getting 
a little old, and devotes more time to enjoying 
himself. One of the old boys ! ha, ha 1 like 
me." 

"Whose is the house further down? That 
seems a beautiful place," asked Mrs. James. 

" That is the residence of Mr. Julian Bum- 
sey, another wealthy Chicago gentleman who 
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spends Ms summers here, and contributes 
largely to the welfare of the place," replied 
the colonel. 

''How even the scenery is," said Mrs. Fan- 
charl ; " and yet it is not monotonous. Do you 
notice, too, that the background, which, I pre- 
sume, is a farming district, is very eii'ective. 
Look at the different shades of green — some 
whole squares of soft light green, others a pale 
yellow green, and some a dark, almost invisible, 
green." 

*' That is the difference between new plowed 
land and old fallow ground, and also between 
grass and grain. It is a rich farming country — 
that table-land all through Walworth County," 
answered the colonel. 

Mr, Hoffman now approached with a field- 
glass, which he begged the ladies to use, and 
they picked out points of interest, while the 
steamer plowed the waves merrily, and the 
band played. It was too hot to think of danc- 
ing, as even Ella had to admit ; she was all in 
white, with black velvet trimmings, and coral 
jewelry — her hair hanging in a large, loose 
braid, the ends of which divided into two 
curls. A broad-brimmed hat was tied gypsy 
fashion over her dainty head. The stately Val- 
erie wore a grenadine with jet ornaments ; her 
shoulders gleamed whitely through the trans- 
parent tissue of her dress ; so did her delicately 

12 
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moldetl arms. She looked like a lily beside 
Ella. Pet Lincoln wore a pretty bine cambric, 
with real roses at her throat, and a dainty finish 
of white linen collar and cuffs at her neck and 
sleeves. Her warm chestnut hair was puffed 
and waved in some pretty fashion of her own, 
and she looked quite girlish and attractive 
under the blue shirred hat that, trimmed with 
roses, matched her costume. Mr. Charnley had 
procured those roses from an old farmhouse, 
while she still slept. They had been laid at her 
plate with the dew still on them — a great arm- 
ful of blooming beauties — when she went down 
to her breakfast, and there was no ornament so 
becoming to her. 

'' Who is that gentleman with the distingue 
air and the Panama hat?" asked Ella of Mr. 
Sangster, as that gentleman fanned her assid- 
uously. 

Mr. Sangster looked, and saw a rather ele- 
gant young man, with a foreign style, and ex- 
ceedingly well dressed. He was quite hand- 
some, and appeared like a gentleman. Some 
diplomatic-looking seals dangled from a heavy 
chain, and a large seal ring, with a crest upon 
it, adorned his least finger. A tall, slender, dark 
man, with a heavy mustache, and rather long 
curling hair. 

" I can tell you who he is," whispered Pet, 
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mysteriously, to Ella. "He — ^is — a — count — in 
— disguise." 

'' Seeking whom he may devour," whispered 
Ella, back again. 

''I haven't the least idea who he is," an- 
swered Mr. Sangster, when he had finished his 
inspection. ''Must have arrived last night, or 
perhaps comes from some other place ; does not 
belong to our hotel, at any rate — don't admire 
that style myself," continued Mr, Sangster, 
running his slim, white hands through his light 
hair ; '' do you, Miss Pancharl ?" 

'' I ? I adore it ! Now, who can he be ? He 
is too well dressed to be Joaquin Miller — besides, 
he does not look like a poet. No, I think he is 
a nobleman in disguise. Now, Mr. Charnley, 
tell me I does that gentleman leaning against 
the pillar with such a distrait air look like a 
nobleman in disguise V ' 

''Lawd bless me !" ejaculated Mr. Charnley, 
when he had wrestled his eye-glass into service. 
''What a melancholy duffer I Does look ^ 
little like Lawd Monckton, hi do believe I 
Looks as if he might be off 'is head. 'Orrid 
queer !" 

"How nice this lake is," murmured Mrs. 
Hoffman to Valerie. "It's so strange that I 
am not in the least sea-sick — but I should be if 
I looked at the banks — they fly past so it makes 
me dizzy — I quite enjoy it." 
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Mrs. Hoffman was somewhat obscure in her 
speech, but before Valerie had attempted to 
solve it Mr. Hoffman appeared with a large 
Afghan. 

'* I am afraid the draught is not good for you, 
my love," he said, fondly. "I will wrap this 
about your shoulders." 

There was just a perceptible breeze from the 
north coming up, and the poor bride was 
drawing her first breath of satisfaction at the 
change, but she would have stepped into an 
oven seven times heated for "my love" and 
kindred epithets, and she surrendered herself to 
the Afghan. 

Col. Daniels stood beside the group and 
pointed out the different points of interest as 
they steamed past. At one spot in the dense 
foliage of the shore a white tent gleamed, and 
hammocks were strung under the trees. A party 
of students waved their handkerchiefs, and a 
closer inspection, with a glass, revealed a pleas- 
ant interior of camp life. 

In front of Col. N. K. Fairbanks' pretty 
villa the steamer rounded to, while the band 
played a serenade by daylight, in honor of some 
city guests who were visiting there. The ladies 
came out and waved their handkerchiefs and 
applauded. 

The party next sought the cabin, where Mr. 
Newberry had provided a tine Steinway piano 
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for his guests, and Ella played and sang a pretty, 
popular song, '' It was a Dream," and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Chamley, who played his own 
accompaniments, and gave them some comic 
English ballads: "The Girl with Golden 
Hair," and "Married to a Mer — mermaid." 
Now, Parthia's hair was not exactly golden, 
being more of a bronze color — a red bronze — but 
when Mr. Chamley sang 

**I vowed to follow her everywhere, 
The girl with the golden hair," 

he looked at her with such uncommon devotion 
upon his broad face that Ella had to extemporize 
a sneeze in order to save herself from the disgrace 
of laughing at the singer. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE DEPARTURE. 

** Pleasant it was when woods were green, 

And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene. 
Where the long drooping boughs between 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 

Alternate come and go." 

|HEN the party landed at Kaye's Park, 
\ they found a number of pleasure- 
^ seekers and tourists already there, 

p.nminor frnm fliflFwrAnf: "nnrt.a of tViA 



■ " "^ coming from different parts of the 
[joimtry for a day's pleasuring, and bringing 
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with them hampers of luxuries upon which 
they might dine, like cannibals, as Valerie ex- 
pressed it. The guests of the handsome Park 
Hotel were all out in force, and were loitering 
beneath the trees with shade hats and books. 
The i)lace was even prettier than it had been 
represented. The hotel itself was a large, hos- 
pitable mansion, elegantly furnished and fitted 
up for the reception of several hundred guests. 
There were bowling-alleys and billiard-rooms 
and rustic summer-houses, shaded walks, swings 
and a great space of cool, dark woods, where 
frisky squirrels ran up and down the tall trees 
and barked in their short snappy tones at in- 
truders ; gophers ran up out of their straight, 
deep holes, and serenely watched the coining 
footsteps, and then instantly disappeared into 
subterranean homes ; staid, matronly hens 
kept an eye on their numerous chicks, and 
illustrated the poet's theory that 

** The hen 
That scratched for one can scratch for ten ;" 

and a venerable grimalkin watched the antics 
of three sonsy kittens, that tumbled over each 
other ^nd pretended to go into spasms of fright 
at every opportunity. 

After a ramble through the woods, Mr. 
Charnley challenged Parthia to a game of ten- 
pins, and Ella walked Mr. Sangster off in the 
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direction of the museam, a really fine collec- 
tion of valuable animal and mineral curiosities, 
which they thoroughly explored under the 
guidance of the owner, Mr. Wyant, after which 
they accepted Col. Danie:^' invitation to par- 
take of cake and ice-cream in one of the sum- 
mer-houses. After the refreshments they 
loitered through grounds or rested under the 
trees until summoned by Mrs. Kaye to an ex- 
cellent dinner, handsomely set out in th% shaded 
dining-room of th^ hotel. 

In the afternoon they hunted for ferns and 
butterflies, and succeeded in getting some rare 
specimens of each. They secured some odd bits 
of wood for brackets, and Ella made a really 
fine drawing of the hotel and grounds, which 
she promised to copy and frame for Mrs. Kaye ; 
and then they sat in a semicircle and sang in 
their rich, southern voices until the woods rang 
again, and the chattering squirrels were silent, 
and even the birds listened. When at last they 
returned to the hotel to prepare for the boat, 
there was an unanimous request from the others 
for more music. So Valerie presided at the fine 
piano in the parlor, and they sang other selec- 
tions, ending with a hymn to the Virgin, which 
rang out on the hushed listeners like the very 
exaltation of inspired music. 

*'Did we not have a lovely day?" asked 
Parthia, as the three girls sat together late that 
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night exchanging confidences and '* doing" 
their hair. 

" Puffickly boofiful," answered Ella, with a 
mouth full of pins. 

" I thought Mr. Sangster quite devoted to 
you, Ella," said Valerie, examining a mosquito- 
bite on her lip. 

"He was," said Ella, laughing. "I remem- 
ber his saying several times 'I — think — ^Miss 
Ella, that your friend, Miss James, has met 
with a disappointment, she is — so — ah — ^absent- 
minded when I speak to her ' — there, Valerie, 
he is not cured yet." 

"Poor fellow!" said Valerie, "his idol is 
himself. After all, he and his sister are very 
good sort of people. They have no malice pre- 
pense, or any other kind, about them." 

" I do not think him very interesting," said 
Parthia, yawning. 

" That is not surprising — you know!" said 
Ella, with such comic stress on the last two 
words that they all laughed. 

The next day Ella made a discovery which 
we will record here for the benefit of other tour- 
ists. This was the finding of a superior public 
library in the drug store of Mr. H. H. Curtis, 
where they went every morning to drink the 
mineral water, which was also a product of 
Lake Geneva. Valerie at once secured "The 
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Friendships of Women," by Alger, while Par- 
thia and Ella selected late works of fiction. 

"If these are what Max calls the wilds of 
Wisconsin, where every luxury is within easy 
reach, I would like to know what civilization 
is," said Valerie. 

"Dear old St. Louis !" cried Ella, " my first 
and last love ! with all thy faults I love thee 
still." 

"With the thermometer at ninety in the 
shade?" queried Par thia. 

" Yes ; or at one hundred," answered Ella, 
recklessly. 

'^ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to hunself has said — " 

"Dinner I" shouted the head waiter, in- 
truding an un-intellectual cast of countenance 
into the parlors where the young ladies loi- 
tered. 

The next week was spent by our tourists in 
visiting every point of interest within reach. 
They spent days in charming haunts — at Como 
Lake, and other pleasant resorts that Ella 
dubbed the happy hunting-grounds. They so 
enjoyed the scenery that they felt homesick at 
the prospect of leaving. The gentlemen spent 
much of their time fishing, laying bets with the 
ladies as to which should be up first, and Mr. 
Lytle, the boat owner, found himself in danger 

12* 
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of losing his reputation for gallantry, by not de- 
livering all his best boats to their tender mercies. 
Ella always succeeded with him, because she 
really could manage a boat well — a feat which 
she found was not due alon^ to mere physical 
strength, since she took her best lessons in row- 
ing from Minnie and Annie Whiting, the two 
charming little daughters of Mr. D. N. Whit- 
ing, the proprietor of the hotel. The little 
girls were accustomed to row far out on the lake 
in a boat built for them by their father, and it 
was a pretty sight to witness the fearless little 
creatures rowing their tiny shell in over the 
broad water, coming on with calm, steady 
strokes, their dimpled arms straining to the 
work, and their oars dipping in unison as the 
boat sped securely on. 

"I never saw anything like it," said Mrs. 
James afterward, in describing her impressions. 
' ' There were those two mere babies, who half 
an hour before had been playing with their dolls 
on the piazza, away out like a speck on what 
must seem to them an ocean, and their father 
and mother just laughed when I told them. 
Why, in the city they would be playing with 
dumb-bells in the kindergarten." 

'' That is what Nature doe? for us," answered 
Mrs. Fancharl. " But these children are excep- 
tionally well trained. They are thorough little 
Yankees I" 
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*' Which means representative young Amer- 
icans, I suppose. You should see their baby- 
brother stand on his pins like a young Her- 
cules," said Mr. Everdean. 

"Good stock, you know," said Mr. Charn- 
ley. ''They don't 'oiler at caterpillars, you 
know; muscles 'ard, too — hought to be Hin- 
glish blood somewhere." 

" My dear fellow," said Mr. Everdean, " old 
General Whiting will turn over in his grave. 
There is a spy-gla?s in the family that he cracked 
an Englishman's skull with at Bunker Hill. 
They're true-blue Americans, every one of 
them." 

"Deah me!" said Charnley, who had no 
idea he was being chaffed. " What a deuced 
pity I" 

The advent of General Sherman and family, 
of St.. Louis, at the hotel, made the place still 
more attractive, as Miss Lizzie Sherman and the 
younger sisters entered at once into the sports 
of the place with a hearty zest, and as they 
were well acquainted with the St. Louis families, 
made it very agreeable for them. The young 
gentleman was rather young to act as a gallant 
except to his sisters, but there were some misses 
in their teens — Rosa More and Fanny Smith, of 
Pekin, Bl., Jenny Leach, the Misses Milligan 
and Miss Heath, of Chicago, Mrs. J. W. Sleep- 
er, a handsome brunette, and others — who 
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formed a brilliant coterie of amusement seekers. 
To these we might add Clarence Alphonso Len- 
hardt, the distinguished-looking gentleman of 
the pic-nic excursion, who had drifted into 
their society through the social current, and 
who talked well and danced exquisitely. They 
held high revels in the halls and parlors of the 
Whiting House, but there came a day when 
they were ready to leave. Mrs. James and Mrs. 
Fancharl were going to Waukesha to drink the 
famous waters. The Hoffmans were going, too. 
Col. Daniels implied that he would need a simi- 
lar tonic very soon, and would follow, and Mr. 
Charnley remarked to Parthia that he always 
spent the first weeks of July at that point. So 
the best of friends parted in good spirits. 

They were going to drive across the country 
with a blooded span from the stables of the 
Whiting House, and one fine morning they 
stood on the piazza and made their adieus to 
the genial host and his kind family, and to all 
the merry pleasure seekers who had made their 
visit so enjoyable. 

''Farewell — farewell, is a lonely word," 
sighed Ella, throwing kisses from the tips of 
her fingers to everybody, including the hostlers 
and errand-boys, and looking sweet and fresh 
in a yellow lace and linen suit, richly em- 
broidered. ' ' Good-by, dear old lake, moon- 
light boat-rides, and hillside drives — Oh, Mr, 
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Nondy, how can yon leave the Seminary 
girls ?" 

"They have left me," replied Mr. Nondy, 
mournfully. " They all went home at vacation , 
and when Charnley and I went to serenade 
them, and sang in our sweetest tones, 'Come 
Where my Love lies Dreaming,' a dismal old 
professor of psalmody put his head out of the 
window, and said they ' didn' t need a new choir 
this season.' We just sang the Doxology for 
spite, and — Voila touV^ 

''Good-bye, Mr. Sangster," said Valerie, 
sweetly. "I will try and read that book of 
poetry you gave me, at Waukesha, though 
really I do not imagine there will be much 
romance there." 

"Poetry!" cried Ella; "oh, Mr. Sangster, 
what a mistake I Valerie never thinks in 
rhyme ; do you, Val dear?" 

"Fine 'orses, those," said Mr. Charnley; 
"wouldn't look bad in Rotten Row, 'pon 
'onor. Miss Lincoln, will you do me the favor 
to accept this trifle — ^bought it in Vienna once 
for an excursion." 

It was a pretty wicker basket, lined with 
silver, and containing a sandwich-case, a cordial- 
flask, and other accouterments of a lunch- 
basket — ^not particularly expensive, but very 
dainty. 

Mrs. Fancharl accepted it for Farthia with a 
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pleasant ''Thanks, it is quite convenient," and 
then, the adieus being made, they drove oflf, 
and soon Lake Geneva lay far behind them. 
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HEY had been drinking the famous 
water at Waukesha a week, installed 
comfortably at the Fountain House, 
and had spent their time pleasantly 
at that inland retreat by driving or riding about 
in the old-fashioned stage-coach which wheeled 
up to the hotel door every hour, sounded a horn, 
and replenished itself with parties for the 
Bethesda Springs. The ladies all enjoyed 
this pleasant diversion, and they frequently 
met friends at the Springs who were stopping 
at the other hotels. The beautiful summer- 
house of the Fountain House Springs, which 
was just across the way from the hotel, 
was also a favorite place of resort for the 
guests, and now Ella Fancharl's fashionable 
proclivities found ample scope. There was 
no boating, no hills to climb, but there was a 
veranda promenade of over three hundred feet, 
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and a splendid opportunity for carriage toilets 
— even six-buttoned gloves and bracelets had a 
chance for display here, as glasses of spring 
water were handed to and fro. 

"Talk of civilization 1" wrote Ella to her 
brother Max ; ^ ' why, it is at its climax here — 
such lovely toilets you never saw— ^-parties every 
night, a grand hop once a week, and more old 
dowagers with lace shawls and solitaire dia- 
monds — ^and brides ! oh Max, there are a dozen 
here, and one has eyes like violets, and wears 
the divinest cream lace costumes of the Louis 
Fourteenth style, and says ^Paw' and 'Maw,' 
and calls him 'Hubby' — oh, it makes me 
shudder ! — and there is a young German bride ; 
she is like a lily, all white — hair, face, toilet — but 
so sweet, and speaks English with such a charm- 
ing accent, and plays the guitar every evening 
to moonlight songs ; and there is a young lady 
here. Max — I am cultivating her for your sake ; 
her name is Julie De Long ; she is an orphan, 
an heiress, and was educated in Prance. She 
is quiet and nun-like — ^just your style — and 
reads the Testament in Greek, and — ^but come 
and see for yourself, you bad boy! There is 
a red and orange sunset which means a storm. 
I am going to get up an entertainment to-night 
in the dining-rooms — a Theatre Comique." 

Sure enough, it rained that night, and there 
could be no out-door recreation, and even the 
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verandas were dismal. Mrs. Fancharl and 
\ Mrs. James seated themselves after tea in one 

,; of the spacious parlors, where the mothers and 

Ij' dowagers assembled and regaled themselves 

J: with euchre, Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman joining 

* them. Valerie played some operatic airs on 

the piano, in a style that soon brought a crowd 
of music lovers about her, and Ella and Par- 
thia disappeared in company with a number of 
children, who were i)ersuaded to leave their 
boisterous sports in the halls to rehearse their 
parts. There was considerable running about, 
hurried consultations and rapid suggestions. 
The servants were bribed to assist, and a stage 
was extemporized in the dining room, seats 
were arranged for the audience, and at half- 
past eight all the guests were seated, and neatly 
written programmes were distributed, which 
announced a series of tableaux- vivant, with 
music and recitations — Jean Ingelow's "Songs 
of Seven " given in character. 

The bell rang promptly, and the curtain (table- 
cloths) was drawn aside, revealing a lovely gar- 
den with trees, flowers, garden seats, and six 
beautiful children playing about, while one, a 
pretty little fairy in white, read aloud from the 
book she held in her hand, the first poem of the 
series ; her elocution was good, and her closing 
rendition — 
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'' I am old ! you may trust me, limiet — ^limiet, 
I am seven times one to-day," 

brought down the house — in theatrical parlance. 
The curtain was closed to be opened on a tableau 
of the children grouped. Then a young miss in 
school costume and jaunty hat read '^ Seven 
Times Two — Romance," and this was followed 
by a garden scene, " Seven Times Three — Love.'' 
This character was Ella herself, and Mr. Nondy 
made a model lover. Tableau — '^ She turned 
and saw him. " " Seven Times Four — Maternity, ' ' 
was taken by a young mother, a group of four 
children at her knee. In the tableau the sailor 
father has returned — a young gentleman from 
among the guests, Charlie Russell, personated 
this character. '^ Seven Times Five — Widow- 
hood." Valerie herself, pale and beautiful, in 
one of her mother's caps, recited in an exquis- 
itely finished manner, 

^'I sleep and rest, my heart makes moan, 
Before I am well awake," 

Tableau — An angel in the background pointing 
heavenward. ' ' Seven Times Six — Giving in Mar- 
riage. ' ' The pale young German bride had taken 
this part, wearing her bridal dress and vail, 
which she happened to have with her. Parthia 
Lincoln was the mother, and rendered the part in 
exceedingly good taste. This was followed by a 
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wedding tableau, Mr. Seiger, the husband of 
tlie young bride, taking the mimic part — Mr. 
Hoffman making a very good Episcopal minis- 
ter, in gown and bands — Parthia, Ella and Val- 
erie anting as bridesmaids, while Mr. Nondy was 
best man, and Charlie Russell and a friend of 
his, Dr. Wright, were groomsmen. This was 
followed by ''Seven Times Seven — Longings 
for Home." Miss Gertrude Russell took this 
part, and read the poem effectively, and the 
tableau that followed, of a grave over which 
an angel (Mrs. Seiger) hovers while the kneel- 
ing mourner sung ''What Must it Be to Be 
There," was a very beautiful one. There was 
then a piano solo from Valerie, and a closing 
scene, a pyramid of the children, with the other 
characters grouped. The audience was de- 
lighted with the evening's entertainment, and it 
really was a very creditable performance. 

The next day it still rained, and the young 
people lounged about the parlors, crocheting a 
little, reading some, fidgeting a good deal — ^gen- 
eral conversation seemed out of the question — 
there was no life or spirit in it. At last, Par- 
thia suggested ; • 

" Let us have a game of conundrums." 
"Never could guess one in my life," said 
Charlie Russell, who came from Chicago, and 
was just out of his teens. "I give it up at 
once." 
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'^ I like them ; they are good exercise for our 
wits," said his sister Gertie. 

" Paw always thought I was good at answer- 
ing thetn," observed little Mrs. Denham, the 
bride of the violet eyes. ^'Come here, hubby, 
and help me find out. Now, Miss Lincoln, what 
is it?" 

But before Miss Lincoln could answer there 
was a sudden commotion, as a party of travelers 
entered the room with considerable noise, and 
out of waterproof and tarpaulin Mr. Sangster 
and his blonde sister, Mr. Charnley and his eye- 
glass, and Col. Daniels all made their appear- 
ance, half-drowned, but equal to the occasion 

yet. 

" Hi declare ! hawful glad to see you !" was 
Mr. Charnley' s greeting speech to leach member 
of the party. If he emphasized his English 
hand-shaking when he came to Parthia, how 
was she to help it? He looked at her with 
studied attentiveness through his eyeglass for a 
moment, and then exclaimed, hurriedly : '' Gawd 
bless me ! how pale you look !" a remark that 
brought the carnation into her cheeks very 
suddenly. 

''You should have been here last night, 
Sangster and Charnley," said Mr. Everdean. 
''We had a regular theatrical performance — 
tableaux, weddings, Greek fire — singed one eye- 
brow off burning blue and green lights on a 
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shovel behind the curtain, or the table-cloth, 
rather — ^joUy, I can tell you." 

''And you should have seen my garden," 
said Ella ; " evergreen trees, garden seats — ^bor- 
rowed from the croquet grounds ; roses — bor- 
rowed from everybody — and it looked just like 
the theater from the front." 

After tea the conundrum question came up 
again, and Mr. Chamley contributed this : 

"A gentleman dining at a hotel in London, 
had for his dinner woman's chief glory roasted, 
man's greatest dignity boiled, and for his des- 
sert, what England never was, is not, and never 
will be ; for his wine he had mock misery." 

This furnished them a half-hour's amusement, 
and it was Parthia who finally gave them the 
first start, by guessing that a woman's chief 
glory was her hair (hare), which guess was at 
once supplemented by Mrs. Seiger, who inform- 
ed them that man's greatest dignity was 
tongue. The dessert required more thought, till 
Mrs. James suggested Floating Island, and Ella 
thought the mock misery meant champagne 
(sham pain). 

Then Charlie Kussell volunteered : 

**Pray tell me, ladies, if you can, 
Who is that highly-favored man, 
Who, though he has married many a wife, 
May still live single all his life ?" 
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It did not take long to guess this. The little 
bride blushed, and suggested '^a clergyman." 

Mr. Everdean asked next : '' Why was Eve 
made?" 

But, alas ! nobody knew ; they were all sure 
it had something to do with an apple, and 
laughed foolishly at the answer : " For Adam's 
Express Company." 

Then Ella asked : ' ^ In what colored ink 
should a secret be written ?" and Mr. Sangster 
answered : " In violet (inviolate)." 

"Now," said Mr. Charnley, "what is a 
young lady who refuses the hoflfer of your 
'and?" 

No one guessed this, so the same gentleman 
volunteered the explanation: "Too no-ing by 
'alf." 

^ ' What is that which we often return but 
never borrow ?" asked Mrs. Webster. 

"Thanks!" replied Ella, so promptly that 
she was fain to admit that she had heard it be- 
fore. 

In this way, with the addition of music, 
they passed a delightful social evening, in epite 
of the storm without. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OCONOMOWOO. 

T was one of the loveliest of July days 
— ^in the shade of a still, hot after- 
noon — that our tourists reached this 
charming watering place and 8tepi)ed 
from their cramped positions in the carriages to 
the cool spacious entrance of the Townsend 
House, where Col. Townsend himself welcomed 
them with his hospitable, cheerful presence. 
They were all dusty and tired, but neither rude 
nor cross, and the young ladies laughed on as 
merrily as ever, though Ella's face bore a sus- 
picious bread-and-buttery look, and Valerie's 
crimps were tied back under an English walk- 
ing-hat, and Parthia was vailed like a nun, and 
poor little Mrs. Webster, who was in their com- 
pany with her brother, looked more poodleish 
than ever. They all dispersed as soon as their 
rooms were ready, and did not appear until six 
o'clock, when they came down in lovely sum- 
mer costumes ; Ella, in a charming summer 
costume of blue and white cambric, with rose- 
colored ribbons ; Parthia, in a buflf and black, 
and Valerie in a black cambric suit elegantly 
trimmed with black and white lace. Mrs. 
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Webster was rather over-dressed in a pale lav- 
ender silk skirt, elaborately trimmed, and Paris 
muslin polonaise, with pale pink ruchings and 
bows. The gentlemen had preceded them to 
the parlors ; Mr. Everdean was very neatly 
costumed in an entire suit of French gray 
cassimere, with white silk tie ; Mr. Sangster 
was rather ostentatiously gotten up in a light 
blue suit, and Mr. Charnley wore white, all 
except his coat, and that was one of Poole's 
best London-made garments ; there was some- 
thing eminently solid and British about the 
man, a ponderous respectability that attracted 
attention, but did not win him friends away 
from home, because, to the average American, 
life is too short to allow much time to study 
the character of a chance acquaintance, and 
Mr. Charnley' s was a character that improved 
with opportunity. 

After a good supper our tourists started out 
to look at the place, and were delighted, as all 
travelers are, with its great natural beauty, 
and the lovely little twin lakes, the Fowler 
and La Belle. The waters lay pure and tran- 
quil in the sunset of the lovely evening, and a 
pretty sail boat awaited their pleasure. They 
were not long in availing themselves of its neat, 
carpeted interior, and although they filled it 
comfortably, there was room for all. It was en- 
tirely different from anything they had seen. 
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and Captain Qaigley, who had charge of them, 
pointed out the different objects of interest 
along the banks, and showed them the various 
lights and shadows of the setting sun, reflected 
with artistic fidelity in the tremulous, blue 
waters. Then they all lifted up their voices and 
sang a low, sweet melody to Buchanan Read's 
exquisite lines : 

** Oh, happy ship, 

To rise and dip 
With the blue crystal at your lip I 

Oh, happy crew, 

My heart with you 
Sails and sails and sings anew I 

**No more, no more, 

The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar! 

With dreamful eyes, 

My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise I" 

The spell of the hour was upon them, but 
with Ella present, sentiment could be only a 
transient guest. Hardly had the last faint 
echo of Paradise faded into the distance, where 
all sweet sounds go, than her voice rang out a 
solo : 

"Ye little snails. 
With slippery tails. 
Who noiselessly travel," etc. 
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• The captain informed them that the little 
town lay just across the lake, a mile distant, 
and the young people at once decided to visit it. 
In a few minutes they touched the shore and 
landed. Mrs. James and Mrs. Fancharl pre- 
ferred remaining in the boat, but the others 
were soon promenading the short length of 
streets which constituted the town, and finally 
Ella imagined that she needed a paper of pins, 
and the whole party crowded into the most 
prominent dry-goods store. The selection of the 
pins was not a matter of great importance, but 
it led to ah animated discussioji on the different 
degree of tnerit of the Victoria pins and Con- 
necticut pins, the Imperial and the American, 
between Mr. . Charnley and Parthia. The gen- 
tlemen bought a sun-hat each, as a sort of 
peace-offering to the proprietor, and Val- 
erie furnished herself with a new supply 6t 
canvas and German worsted. As Ella passed 
out, she noticed a gentleman in shooting- 
jacket and game-bag leaning wearily against a 
great bale of goods, and observing her with crit- 
ical attention ; she had seen him before, but 
where ? She did not exactly like to appear as 
if she were really staring at him, so she 

**Gave a side glance and looked 4qwp," 

Hut too late to save herself from stumbling over 
a promiscuous' feathered heap at her feet— the 
18 
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spoils of the day's shooting. She would have 
fallen outright, but the gentleman extended a 
muscular arm and caught her, not roughly, but 
with the grace of a cavalier. 

*' I hope you are not hurt ?" he asked, anxi- 
ously. 

"No, thanks," murmured Ella, recovering 
her mental as well as physical momentum. " I 
am not" — she continued with a gleam of miiS- 
chief in her eye — " in the habit of falling down 
like a child ; please excuse my awkwardness." 

" May I offer you my card ?" said the stran- 
ger, turning to Mr. Everdean. " I think we are 
not quite unknown to each other by reputa- 
tion." 

Mr. Everdean took the card, and read the 
name of Lawrence Merritt, simply engraved 
thereon, but he knew him at once as the nephew 
of a gentleman at whose house he was always a 
welcome visitor, at home, in St. Louis. 

There were mutual recognitions and intro- 
ductions then, and Mr. Merritt received a cordial 
invitation to call Upon the party — ^he was stop- 
ping at Draper Hall. 

They returned to the Townsend "House by 
starlight, the gentlemen smoking — ^by per- 
mission ; the ladies singing and chatting, and all 
merry and jolly. 

'^ Captain Quigley has been telling us about 
a lovely little church, ' • said Mrs . FancharL "It 
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is only a few miles distant, and I have quite a 
curiosity to see it. I thought we would make 
that a point to-morrow. ' ' 

"That must be Nashota, the little chapel of 
the Pauperes Christy the young students of 
the Episcopal ministry who are educated by the 
State and diocesan fund," said Col. Daniels. 
''It is a beautiful spot ; I was there when the 
church was building." 

" We will drive over there to-morrow after- 
noon, shall we not, mother mine ? I will wear 
my cherry and buflf suit ; who knows but I may 
meet my fate 1" chirruped Ella. 

"You would make such an admirable wife 
for a clergyman, Ella !" said Valerie, laughing; 
" so dignified and unworldly ; you might stum- 
ble at his feet, you know, as you did to-night." 

"Yes; that was very effective, Ella," said 
Parthia; "but you should have sprained your 
ankle, as all young ladies in novels do — that 
would have furthered the acquaintance so aus- 
piciously begun. ' ' 

" Thanks ; I have no wish to play the role 
of interesting invalid. Oh, Mr. Sangster ! what 
are those broad leaves ?" 

"Pond-lilies, but they are not in flower yet, 
Miss Ella. The last of July or the first of Au- 
gust is their time, perhaps a little later. Here 
is something you can have," and reaching his 
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delicate hand down he brought up a mass of 
sparkling threads. 

Ella inspected it curiously, while Valerie 
rej^eafced softly : 

<' Oh, is it weed or fish or floating hair — 

A tress of golden hair, 

O* drowned maiden^s hair ?" 

" That is it," answered Mr. Sangster ; ** the 
lake sailors have a superstition about it, and 
you could not prevail upon one to touch it. 
It is really a mass of gold thread, a sort of sea- 
weed, and loses all its beauty when diied and 
handled." 

"I don't like it," said Ella, dropping it 
softly overboard; ''it gave me a thrill. Per- 
haps it is the combings of some mermaid, and 
she might lure me to the bottom of the sea. 
I don't like uncanny things." 

Here Mr. Charnley sang in his rich, rollick- 
ing tones a humorous song, the story of which 
was about a man 

** Who was mar-ri-ed 
To a mer-mer-maid, 
At the bottom of the deep blue sea." 

The chorus, ridiculously enough, was the old 
refrain, '^Britannia Rules the Waves ;" he sang 
well, as all Englishmen do, if they sing at all. 
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And so they reached the ahore and walked 
slowly back to the hotel in the purple twilight. 
The next morning was devoted to the amuse- 
ments of the bowling-alley by the young peo- 
ple, the elder ladies spending their time in the 
large, commodious bathing-house, where they 
enjoyed the cool waters of the lake, in their 
comfortable flannel bathing-suits. After din- 
ner, carriages were announced to take them to 
Nashota, and they found the drive a most 
delightful one. Col. Townsend and his agree- 
able wife and daughter accompanied them and 
pointed out the pleasant bits of scenery en 
passant. But they were hardly prepared for 
the perfect loveliness of lake and wood that 
burst upon them with the first glimpse of the 
pretty chapel and the college. It was the hour 
for vesper service, and the soft tones of the bell 
cleft the slumberous air with tuneful strokes. 
Students in clerical black gowns and broad- 
brimmed hats were gathering slowly, books in 
hand, their pale, intellectual faces bent steadily 
church-ward, but their sly, amused eyes — ah ! 
wicked eyes — straying with irreverent glances to 
the carriage-load of youth and beauty. Mr. 
Charnley volunteered to escort the ladies to 
seats within — he urged that the service would be 
short, and as he was himself of the Episcopal 
faith, was interested in the interior of the minia- 
ture cathedral. Valeria and Parthia accepted, 
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but Ella preferred to inspect the beautiful 
grounds in company with her mother and Mrs. 
Jatnes, and little Mrs. Webster, who was busy 
with what she called a sketch of the picturesque 
little chapel. The service was not long, and 
when the worshipers left the church, the sun 
still shone warmly through the stained glass 
windows. 

"Hi declare!" exclaimed Mr. Chamley; 
''Miss Ella has found an acquaintance. 'Ow 
very singular I" 

'' Not at aU," answered Mr. Everdean, laugh- 
ing as he heard him. " It would be strange if 
she did not I That is a young man from St. 
Louis, though how he drifted here I cannot 
tell. He and Miss Ella seem to get on 
famously." 

When they were ready to leave, Ella had 
her arms full of literature, which she promised 
to read, and the pale student had a very becom- 
ing color, and looked regretfully after the de- 
parting carriages, which stopped on the brow of 
the hill for a longer inspection of the pretty com- 
munity. Ella waved her handkerchief ; so did 
Parthia. Hats and handkerchiefs responded, 
and so they drove away from one of the love- 
liest nooks nature ever adorned. 

The next week they spent in loitering about 
the lakes, driving, boating, and enjoying life 
generally, and then they said good-by to all. the 
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pleasant people they had met, and hired a car- 
riage and driver to tal^e them over the thirty 
miles of pleasant road which lay between them 
and their next stopping-place. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MILWAUKEE. 

'^ Oh, Michigan 1 in days of eld^ 

Here tawny Nature rov'd, 
And solemn chiefs their councils held, 

Or softer passions mov'd. 

''Fair Michigan t thy sandy beach 
Hath witnessed lovers' strains ; 

Here dusky maid and warrior each 
Sang Love's most sweet refrain." 



a 




|0 this is the Cream City," said Mr. 
Everdean. ^ ' Well, I must say it is 
the cleanest and handsomest large 
town I have ever been in. How 
does this compare with St. Louis, Mrs. James?" 
"Not at all, in one sense. There is not the 
metropolis-like appearance, the dignity of age^ 
that St. Louis possesses, but it is quite charm- 
ing. I like the color of the houses so much, 
and how white and smooth the streets are ! I 
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can make out some very handsome buUdings. 
Then look at that great, grand lake." . 

"There are two fine rivers her^, too," an- 
swered Mr. Sangster. " The city is highly fa- 
vored in a commercial point of view, and is the. 
head-center of watering-places in the west. 
You know we should have come here direct 
from Chicago but for the cisco fishing at Lake 
Geneva." 

'' And this is the hotel," cried Ella. " Oh, 
what a grand affair, and so pleasantly situated ! 
Is it the best one here V ' 

"It is," answered Mr. Sangster, ^' and the 
principal one. The rooms are well furnished, 
clean and spacious, the parlors — well, we are 
almost there, and here is Mr. Antisdel, our host, 
a splendid specimen of the model hotel-keeper, 
Mr. Charnley." 

' ' Ow, yes 1 deah me ! a fine fellow that 1 so 
much presence, you know I" murmured Mr. 
Charnley, with a "Dundreary" smile. 

After t^a the ladies assembled in the par- 
lors, and Mrs, Fancharl remembered that she 
had some acquaintances in the towh^homit 
would \>e very desirable to meet^Mi. Alex- 
ander Mitchell's family — and she despatched 
cards to their residence by one of the hotel 
servants. Then Mrs. Webster and the three 
young ladies proposed a walk v^dthout any 
qavaliers in attendance, but to this the elder 
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ladies objected, and they selected Col. Dan- 
iels. The old gentleman was delighted, for he 
neither smoked nor played billiards, and he had 
reached that mellow age when the society of the 
young was pleasant and soothing to him. They 
had all of them a little shopping to do. Yalerie 
wanted a certain kind of worsted ; EUa, a sup- 
ply of fresh ribbons and tieS; and Parthia, some 
Valenciennes lace^-not real — she could not af- 
ford that — ^but she purchased a pretty pattern 
in the patent lace, dipped it in a cup of coflfee 
ordered to her room, rolled it up tightly, and 
the next, day picked out the meshes with her 
fingers, not ironing at all, and I doubt if a con- 
noisseur would have know it from the real 
when worn with her pretty evening toilet of silk 
and grenadine. 

Then Col. Daniels wanted to supply himself 
with a new silk hat, and they entered a very 
showy store where '* tiles of the latest styles," 
as the, show-cards announced^ were displayed. 
The colonel amused the young ladies very much 
by his fastidiousness— one was too high— an- 
other too round — ^he tried one by tipping it 
over his eyes, and another by balancing it on 
the back of his head, a slant more or less 
changing his whole appearance ; then he se- 
lected B. middle-aged, widish-brimmed one and 
had it sent to the hotel. 

" It is a work of time and study for a gentle- 

18* 
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man to select his hat, as well as for a lady to 
select a bonnet," said Valerie, who was amused 
at the old colonel' s petit comedy. 

'^ It is our common sense makes us so par- 
ticular, my dear young lady," he answered, 
loftily. '' You see the girls of sixty are apt to 
imitate the girls of sixteen in their styles ; now 
we know that jockey hats are incompatible with 
the dignity of age, and select those that har- 
monize rather than contrast with our gray hairs 
and wrinkles." 

'' You should have Oliver Wendell Holmes' 
couplet engraved in the crown," said Yalerie, 
"I have always considered it one of his pearls 
of sentiment." 

''It's strange how hats expand their brims as riper years 

inyade. 
As if when life had reached its noon it wanted them for 

shade." 

The next day the party spent in driving 
about the beautiful Cream City. They visited 
every point of interest, driving on the famous 
Lake avenue, which is the most fashionable 
resort of the city, stopping on the bluffs to look 
down on the lake and the town gleaming whitely 
beneath them ; they also visited the water- 
works, North Point, and admired the many 
charming houses with which Milwaukee 
abounds. Mrs. James found the climate ex- 
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ceedingly grateful to her, as indeed it is, to all 
invalids, it having that peculiarly light, dry 
quality that is so exhilarating to the constitu- 
tionally weak. The gentlemen declared that 
they must have a sail before leaving, and the 
ladies agreed to. accompany them. 

The day following was spent by Mrs. James 
and Mrs. Famcharl in resting, but the young 
people accompanied Mrs. Webster to return 
some dalls, and they all went in response to an 
invitation to spend the evening at Mr. Mitchell's 
beautiful summer house on Spring street. Mr. 
Charnley was an old friend of Mr. Mitchell's, 
had known him first in Europe, and the banker 
had received many kindnesses at the hands of 
his family in their pleasant home in the suburbs 
of London. . Parthia listened to Mr. Mitchell's 
description of the grand old English lady, 
sister of a peer, of the shy, red-cheeked girl, 
the only daughter, and the fair English home, 
rich in its heirlooms of by-gone centuries — with 
apparent carelessness, but her eyes flashed 
with pleasure as she saw how attentively her 
aunt listened, while Mr. Charnley, seated be- 
side Mrs. Mitchell, was entertaining her with 
the adventures of their trip. 

The fishing excursion was carried out with 
the addition of a number of friends, but the 
party did everything but catch fish. They 
were nearly run down by a steamer — they 
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almost upset one boat, through EUa persisting 
in catching a bullhead with her hands — they 
trolled and. were sun-burned and jpUy, but 
truth compels me to say they did not get a 
bite— at least from a lish. They got back to 
the hotel in time for supper, after which they 
went to the Opera House to enjoy, not an 
opera, but a play, to see and hear an old favor- 
ite, Frank Aiken. It was in one of his best 
characters, "The Drunkard," and with two 
people present it was a turning-i)oint in their 
lives. Ella had always been a participator in 
amusements, but Valerie James rarely attended 
the theater. The little domestic drama had an 
intense interest for her. Valerie was one of 
those womanly girls without much surface feel- 
ing. On this night the depths of her heart 
seemed stirred as she saw the wretched, neg- 
lected wife sitting alone in her poverty and des- 
olation. She turned her beautiful eyes, humid 
with tears, upon Mr. Nondy, who sat beside 
her — he was pulling his blonde mustache ner- 
vously, but he looked at her, and felt that 
those tears were for him. They smote hini, to 
the heart. 

"Valerie," he whispered, "you have con- 
quered ; I pledge my manhood, from this hour, 
to abstain from strong drink." 

She turned pale as death ! Was this a bond 
betw:een them % Then let it be so. SJie: gave 
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him her delicate, ungloved hand. "I accept 
the pledge," she said, and then they looked at 
the play, and both hearts were full. 

The others knew nothing of this little by- 
play. Ella was flirting desperately with Mr. 
Sangster, and Mr. Charnley was dividing his 
time between little Mrs. Webster, on one side, 
and Parthia on the other, giving them some 
reminiscences of Covent Garden between the 
acts, and making himself companionable and 
amusing. Col. Daniels was admiring the pretty 
faces about him, and chatting between times. 
It was all pleasant and rose-colored. 

An excursion to Lake Dells, one of the 
beautiful plateaus of the north shore, furnished 
our. tourists a day of genuine enjoyment. They 
loitered hours *'by the sad sea waves;" they 
picked shells, and wrote their names on the 
sand ; they sat in the summer-house by the 
lake and sang ballads and told stories, and 
dreamed the happy hours away ; and they dined 
and supped in the pretty Swiss cottage, and 
bought views of a peripatetic artist, one of 
which went back nearly fifty years to show 
them wigwams in the streets of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Charnley, who spoke French like a Paris- 
ian, found an old Frenchman cleaning fish, and 
from him he learned much of interest, and ob- 
tained possession of an old Testament in the 
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Indian language, which was printed in 1836, 
with the approbation of the Bishop of Detroit. 

"The foundation of ^ future aboriginal li- 
brary," said Ella, laughing. "Thia would de- 
light Max. Just see how smoothly it begins — 
'Bejig paga dinigewinini Judeing .gidanisi- 
gobaM" 

" Speaking of Max," said Mrs. Pancharl, 
" either we have missed his letters or he has not 
written for a week. If I do not hear to-morrow, 
I shall telegraph." 

"Dear little boy — he must be lonesome," 
said Ella, "he is missing all our good times. I 
have an inspiration we shall hear from him 
soon, though." , 

In the cool of the evening they returned to 
the Ne whall House, and saw a familiar form 
on the steps — a cool, handsome, largej blonde 
young man, exceedingly well dressed and luxu- 
rious looking. 

" Max I Max I Max !" all shouted but Ella, 
who looked wickedly conscious from the fact 
that she knew he was coming, but was none 
the less glad to see him, and gave him a wel- 
come in real sisterly fashion. Then the intro- 
ductions were gotten over between Mr. Charn- 
ley, who was now quite one of the family, and 
Max, who measured the Englishman a moment, 
and then extended his hand gravely. A St. 
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Louisian has a horror of new acquaintances, but 
then, for that matter, so has an Englishman I 

'' So this is Milwaukee," said Max, looking 
from the open windows of the hotel and unfurl- 
ing his handkerchief as if accidentally, as two 
very pretty girls dashed by in a phaeton. 
"Well, it is a very pretty place and there are 
some fine girls here, too. Just look at that 
dainty little brunette — stieps like a queen, 
doesn't she?" 

"There are some fine-looking gentlemen 
here, too, and they dress like New Yorkers, 
and those we are acquainted with are agreeable 
and entertaining, but they have a cool way of 
looking you over, as if criticising you. I ex- 
pected to hear audible comments. Mr. Sher- 
man' s family has gone to Chicago, but the Mer- 
ritts are here, and we had a delightful call from 
them." 

" Lawrence Merritt came down from Chicago 
on the same train that I did ; he said he saw 
yoti a few days ago at — what' s that jaw-break- 
ing name ? Oc — walk some where." 

"Oconomowoc! He staid across the lake 
at another hotel. Oh, did he tell you how we 
met?" cried Ella. 

" Why, no. I supposed you met by chance, 
as strangers do, for you were not acquainted 
with him, were you?" 

"No, no ! Mr. Nondy had met him, but it 
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remained for me to precipitate myself into his 
acquaintance. Oh, Max, you should have seen 
me fall at his feet I" 

^^ She literally threw herself into his arms," 
said her mother, gravely. 

An incipient thunder-storm gathered in 
Max's blue eyes, and Parthia saw it and came 
to the rescue. 

" It was his fault entirely," she said ; "he 
stood there like a statue, leaning on his gun, 
and a pile of game lay at his feet, and, you see, 
Ella was observing him so closely that she stum- 
bled and fell, and he caught her, and — to be 
concluded at some future time." 

'* Good evening," said a deep voice, and then, 
"beg pardon, ladies, I have not heard a word 
you were saying, but I saw you here and wished 
to pay my respects. Miss Fancharl, can yoa 
forgive the annoyance I caused you at our first 
meeting?" 

"Please do not speak of it," said Ella, with 
dignity. "I have met your friends here, Mr. 
Merritt, and we have enjoyed sight-seeing to- 
gether^ You should have been here sooner." 

"Ah, how I wish I had ! But you do not 
leave to-morrow. Let me have the pleasure of 
^ one day in your company — and that of your 
friends," he prudently added. 

" Who is he V\ asked Mr. Sangster, in a dis- 



gusted voice, i^s he noticed Ella and the strange 
gentleman in earnest conversation. 

^ ^ The nephew of his uncle, ' ' was Mr. Nondy ' s 
cool reply, as he named a prominent banker of 
St, Louis, worth a million or two, " and his heir- 
presumptive," he added, presently. 

Mr. Sangster was now compelled to take his 
sister off Col. Daniels' hands, and devote his 
attention to her — ^an arrangement that was not 
quite agreeable to either of them. 
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CHAPTER XL 

MADISON. 

HE trip ^o Madison, the Queen of the 
Lakes, was a very pleasant one, and 
in the cool of the afternoon the party 
reached the Park Hotel, the new hand- 
some house facing the Capitol, and as soon as 
they were rested and refreshed they went out to 
see the town, upon a hill which commands a 
view of two beautiful sheets of water — Lake Men- 
dota and Lake Monona. They could only look 
and admire upon this first evening, for a week 
is a short time in which to view the public resorts 
of Madison, and a whole season is not too long. 
But the young people were impatient to get back 
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to the hotel, for there was to be a hop in the 
parlors, in which all the guests were expected to 
join, and thie young ladies retired to their rooms 
until nine o'clock, when they descended in radi- 
ant evening dress ; Valerie in Paris muslin, 
black and white roses, and gold and onyx jewel- 
ry ; Ella in cherry organdie and cream lace, and 
Parthia in buflf organdie and black lace, with 
a profusion of fresh violets, which had some- 
how found their way to her ; her hair hung in 
curls caught together at the back in a mesh of 
violets. She looked sweet and piquant, and so 
thought Mr. Charnley as she met him in the 
parlors and took the single rose he gave her to 
fasten in his buttonhole. Max took Ella upon 
his arm, Mr. Nondy, Valerie, and Mr. Sangster 
followed with Mrs. Webster, who looked very 
dainty in a frozen blue costi^me of silk and 
gauze, her blonde hair powdered white, and six- 
buttoned lemon-colored kids on her plump arms, 
and their entrance into the parlors created quite 
a sensation, for there was something more than 
dress to distinguish these people, and give 
them an air that attracted observation. 

There were enough St. Louis people present 
who knew them to make the occasion pleasant, 
and they were soon dancing in that easy, grace- 
ful, assured manner that denotes society style. 
Max had the pleasure of securing for a partner 
one of the prettiest young ladies in Madison, 
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and devoted himself to her the rest of the even- 
ing, while Ella found an old acquaintance — or, 
at least, with the spirit of watering-place life, 
she allowed the recognition as such. This was 
no other than the distinguished stranger of Lake 
Geneva, Clarence Adolphus Lenhardt. He 
danced superbly, taking the long, gliding step 
that is the very poetry of motion, and all stopped 
to admire the two as they floated softly, to the 
inspiring strains of the music, round and round 
the room, till with a clash the instruments 
stopped and the waltz ended. 

" Who is he ?" asked Max, who, like all big 
brothers, was extremely jealous of his own 
womankind. 

*' Some foreign diplomatist, I believe," an- 
swered his companion. " The young ladies are 
just wild about him ; he does dance beautifully, 
but I never admired those dark, severe-looking 
men," and she smiled bewitchingly into Max's 
blonde countenance. Result ; he lost sight of 
Ella and the flirtation that followed with the 
great incog. 

A trip across Lake Monona to the excellent 
hotel kept by Mr. Roos, and known far and near 
as the Lakeside House, induced them to spend 
a week in that charming retreat, which is such 
a favorite resort for St. Louis and Milwaukee 
people. Here the young ladies wore their lawn 
costumes and sat in the shaded gardens, or went 
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out trolling for fish and finding some famous 
pickerel. Here, tooy Ella caught a sturgeon, 
said to be the largest ever found in the lake. 
There was no end to the pleasure they had from 
boating, driving, walking, and, as Pet Lincoln 
expressed it, '^loafing" in the long, bright 
afternoons, betwixt sun and shade. 

They returned to the Park Hotel and spent 
some days in visiting the Historical Society's 
rooms, the College and its stately grounds, the 
State University and other places of public 
interest. The ground is so high in Madison, 
and the views so varied and beautiful, that the 
tourist is continually absorbed in admiration 
either of the fair and gracious scenery, the ex- 
panse of blue waters, or the homes of wealth 
and taste that everywhere greet the eye. Na- 
ture wears no garb of sorrow there — the lone- 
liness that to an invalid is often unbearable 
is unknown at Madison, where there is life 
and health and vigor in every breath. Mrs. 
James declared she must spend the rest of the 
summer there, and it was only on the assurance 
of Col. Atwood, an old friend and acquaint- 
ance, that Wisconsin was full of gems for the 
traveler, that she could be prevailed upon to 
leave with the i^est of the party. 

They took their last look of Madison by 
moonlight. How fair — how lovely it was 1 
They had driveu slowly in open carriagea 
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tlrough all the principal streets, and on one of 
the heights they paused to look farewell to the 
lovely, sleeping town, the tranquil, gleaming 
lakes, with many a white craft sleeping swan- 
like on their blue surface, the shining dome of 
the capitol, the leafy park. 

^' Good-by, pretty town," cried Ella ; '^ I 
bear away with me a panorama of you on my 
heart." 

'^Was there ever a more beautiful sight?" 
asked Parthia. 

• " Wait until we see Venice," whispered Mr. 
Charnley^^" Venice by moonlight, or better 
still, by an. illumination of colored lights, when 
tve can see ourselves and our gondola in the red 
and blue waters." 

"Here is the American home of Ole Bull, 
the great violin master," said Max; '*it was 
pointed out to me yesterday. Is It not a pleas- 
ant place ? Here is where he married his young 
wife, and I understand she is here now with her 
child, while Ole is fiddling gold into his i)ockets 
abroad. He is a grand old man I I had inspir- 
ations, myself, about the violin, until I heard 
him play." 

They all admired the pleasant home, with its 
English-terraced lawn sweeping down to the 
water's edge. 

They returned to the hotel, organized an im- 
promptu dance in the parlors, and did not sepa-. 
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rate till the striking of the clock announced the 
noon of night. 

The next morning they were up early, and 
the ladies met in the parlor, all in complete 
traveling attire, everything fresh and unsoiled ; 
with the easy adaptation of youth and health, 
the young revelers of the night previous had 
thrown oflE fatigue, and now appeared as fresh 
and bright as though they had enjoyed their 
full quota of beauty sleep. Col. Daniels was 
busy with tickets and guide-books ; Mr. Nondy 
was overseeing the removal of their luggage, and 
the other gentlemen werie making themselves 
generally useful — particularly Max, who wais 
dispatching a box of flowers to his divinity of 
the dance. Mr. Sangster and his sister in- 
tended to stay in Madison a few days, and join 
the party at some other point. The carriages 
were soon at the door, and once more they were 
ea route. 

''^'Why is it," asked Valerie, ^'tbat each 
place seems prettier than the last ?" 

"As one star diflereth from another in 
glory," answered Mr. Nondy, " there is a dif- 
ference of scenery and of architecture, just 
enough to prevent monotony. Then we all fitted 
to enjoy it — we have health, youth " 

"And beauty," supplemented Ella, laugh- 
ing; " what a dull world this would be without 
us." 
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They reached the Chicago and Northwestern 
train, and were soon luxuriously seated in its 
spacious cars. The day was lovely ; cool, with 
a fresh wind blowing; the scenery along the 
route was of a wild, romantic character, never 
wearying the eye, and the motion of the cars was 
almost imperceptible. Ella had received a pack- 
age of the newest literature from Mr. Merritt 
that morning, and Parthia's lunch basket had 
been replenished by Mr. Charnley, so they pos- 
sessed a surplus of creature comforts. They re- 
viewed all the incidents of the past week, 
laughed, chatted, read, or wer6 silent, as they 
preferred. When there was danger of a total 
cesjsation of small talk, Mr. Charnley filled in the 
gap by a dissertation on the mother country, or 
by some of his characteristic speeches, but he 
quite upset Ella's gravity by remarking that it 
was strange he should ever '^ 'ave 'ad any diffi- 
culty, in pronouncing 'orse ; he could manage his 
haitches easily enough now." 

And yet there was a fund of anecdote, a 
cleverness and good humor about the pompous 
Englishman, that had attractions for all who 
met him, and since Mr. Mitchell's guaratirtee of 
himself and family, Mrs. Fancharl had felt at 
ease in regard to his visible preference for her 
niece. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
devil's lake. 
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H, Paradise I Oh, Paradise I" chant- 
ed Valerie, softly, as the train 
wound about the border of a deep, 
cool Swiss lake, and great hills, 
crowned with immense boulders of rock, came 
in view — tree-covered hills, that seemed lifting 
their arms abroad, as if in benediction of the 
beauty beneath. 

''Oh, Paradise! Oh, Paradise!" echoed Mr. 
Nondy, looking into Valerie's gentle eyes with 
an all-absorbing gaze, and seeing his own image 
reflected there. 

"How grand!" exclaimed Mrs. Fancharl. 
"Wisconsin reserves for her visitors a fresh 
succession of pleasures at every step. What a 
wild, romantic spot 1 those rocks must be cen- 
turies old I" 

< 

"They remind me of one of those simple 
hymns I learned in my infancy ;" and Max pro- 
ceeded, with unsmiling gravity, to recite : 

"Older than the beasts, the oldest palseothetium ; 
Older than the trees, the oldest cryptogamia ; 
Older than the hills, those infant eruptions 
Of earth's epidermis." 
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After a good dinner at the CliflE House, the 
two mothers seated themselves on the verandas 
to contemplate the matchless beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery and chat with the other. ladies 
who were sojourning there ; for there is a social 
freemasonry among all travelers which makes 
recognition without acquaiutance a pleasant 
possibility. 

Mrs. James, being in naturally delicate 
health, sympathized with all invalids, and 
found actual pleasure in exchanging symp- 
toms with other ladies. Mrs. Fancharl, au 
coTi^ra/re?, enjoyed excellent health and spirits, 
and delighted in brisk, intellectual conversa- 
tion, and discussed the topics of the day, social, 
financial and political, in quite a ^'gentle- 
manly way,'' as Ella expressed it. 

The wild, romantic scenery of Devil's Lake 
inspired the young people with an enthusiasm 
of shouting and running, such as they had not 
yet experienced at any place. They scrambled 
up and down the rude hills and perched 
themselves on the rocks with the utmost ^r- 
ing ; they climbed the rugged bluffs, and invad- 
ed the blue-brown woods, where the mellow 
silence seemed attuned to the song of birds ; 
they built a temporary hut, and held gypsy- . 
picnics, to which they invited all the board- 
ers at the hotel, and where Ella was en- 
throned as a gypsy fortune-teller and queen. 

14 
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The rich fragrant air bronzed their cheeks, and 
gave them wonderful appetites. Their host 
declared that the lake could not afford fish 
enough to satisfy their enormous demand, but 
they brought in every morning enough of the 
shining morsels to gratify the first edge of 
hunger. Their fishing exploits were very funny. 
Ella could manage a boat easily, but not scienti- 
fically. Indeed, Mr. Charnley was the only 
gentleman of the party who could — ^he had been 
an Oxford rower and carried a medal of cham- 
pionship ; once seeing him participate in any 
athletic sport, his friends forgave him for' part- 
ing his hair in the middle or wearing that hor- 
rible eye-glass. 

Max was not slow in taking lessons of the 
muscular Englishman, and they inaugurated a 
series of rowing and wrestling matches, in 
which the ladies were umpires, and the prizes 
were leather medals, smoking caps and ribbons 
of favoritism ; when they were tired of fishing 
they-* went hunting, but the season for game was 
not come, and so a light- winged bird, whose 
plumage could adorn a turban, was the only 
trophy won. Those pretty wings were pressed 
and laid away with flowers and mosses and 
otter treasures, that should serve as mementoes 
of the bright summer. 

''Who cometh here?" queried ' Max, lazily, 
one warm morning, as a singular-looking figure 
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toUed up the steep cltff at the top of which they 
were seated in the shade. 

It was hard to decide on first inspection 
whether the object approaching was a man iu 
woman' s garb, or a woman dressed like a man ; 
but a nearer view proved it to be a half-breed, 
in a mongrel costume that was intended for that 
of an Indian wife. She had several dilapidated- 
looking bundles, from which she proceeded to 
select some rusty old arrow-heads, strings of 
wampum, and bunches of sassafras, and to offer 
them for sale, in a whiny voice and an inde- 
scribable patois : 

"Baraboo — poor Fan — makee no money — 
ole man — heap dead!" This was her best 
English. 

"It's one of those blood-thirsty Winneba- 
goes," said Max. "Look out for your scalps 
while she is here." 

"Ouil ouil heap nice scalpum I" said the 
copper-colored visitor, sitting down at her ease 
like a Turk, and displaying her wares with 
Indian sang froid. 

"Where do you camp, my friend?" asked 
Mr. Nondy, gravely. 

" Me no camp — poor Fan — Baraboo I" was 
the terse reply, as the aboriginal visitor picked 
up Valerie' s pretty feather fan and examined it 
with characteristic gravity. 

"Baraboo 1 that is the pretty town Captain 
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Cowles was telling us about," said- Valerie ; " he 
thought it would be a pleasant drive there and 
back ; you know he said there were some 
Indians about those places yet." 

*'I want to see a real wigwam," said Ella, 
*'with old Indians and pretty Indian girls, and 
pappooses strapped to the boards and stood up 
in the comer." 

" Impossible 1" answered Max. " Wigwams 
don't have any comers; besides, there are no 
pappooses ; and again there are no wigwams. 

'* * Wunst the red Injun here, to their delights, 

Fisht, fit and bled ; 
Now most of the inhabitants is whites, 

With nary red.*" 

" You buy liie ?" asked the visitor, who was 
beginning to gather up her wares. 

''Buy you, my good woman 1" ejaculated 
Mr. Charnley, to whom the remark seemed to be 
addressed. '' Why, I — ^haw — beg pawdon — but 
is hit a Hamerican custom to purchase Hia- 
dians?" .. 

''Certainly," answered Max, gravely, 
"bought wherever found. You can put her 
under a glass case, or pack her in snuff till you 
return to England. We would like to get rid of 
them all that way." 

"You heap smart 1" said the visitor, rising 
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wrathfuUy ; then, turning to the amused girls, 
"You buy?'' 

They selected a few of her wares — some eagle 
feathers, an Indian hymn-book, and a string of 
wampum, for which the gentlemen paid a liberal 
douceur^ and then Madame Fan bowed herself 
oflF, to sell her goods elsewhere. 

'^ Alas I for the poetry and romance of the 
Indians' life !" said Valerie. - " When you know 
them as they are, how dirty and lazy and use- 
less they seem I Now, what romance is there 
about this descendant of the noble red man ?' ' 

"She had patrician feet and hands," ob- 
served Parthia. " Did you notice how beauti- 
fully her mocassins were beaded, and how tiny 
small they were?" 

"They must be nearly extirpated from the 
State now," remarked Mr. Everdean. ^'They 
still haunt some of the inland rivers, I believe, 
but we keep driving them west, further and fur-. 
ther." 

"I saw plenty of them in Nebraska, when I 
was out with Lawd Duflferin," remarked Mr. 
Chamley. "Our party called them red skins, . 
and I thought it was snakes they meant. The 
first I saw — we were coaching along, you know, 
through the prairies — ^and the fellows, you 
know, came up on 'orseback, with their blan- 
kets trailing over one shoulder and their war 
paint on, you know, and they were all screech- 
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ing like mad ; and I was just going to fire, you 
know, and Lawd Dufferin 'oliered at me to 'old 
hup ; and all they wanted was rum, 'pon 
honor." 

"Really!" said Max, provokingly ; "and 
did they not try to scalp you ?" 

" Naw I we gave them our pocket flasks, yotr 
know, and that put them in 'igh good humor; 
but such a lot of them ! and we saw their 'ouses, 
built by government, I am told, and quite good 
enough for any white subject — person, I mean. 
The windows were all boarded over, for they 
'ave a prejudice against glass, you know." 

"And did you become acquainted with 
them, Mr. Charnley?" asked Ella, mischiev- 
ously. 

"With the chief, Big BuflFalo, you know: 
he gave me a pipe that five generations of Hin- 
dians 'ad smoked, and wished me to use hit — 
just fancy !" 

" Awful I" laughed Ella, " And did you see 
any pretty Indian girls ?" 

" Saw them at a distance— shy creataws. I 
bought some harrows to take 'ome, saw 'ow 
they lived, and rode hover the bluffs where they 
bury the dead — lay them hon the surface — 
tight board fence all around — ^just fancy I" 

"Where is my fan?" asked Valerie, looking 
about. "Have you it, lilfax ?" 

" I have not," answered Max, searching the 
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Spot but failing to find it. ' ' I can tell you, I 
have an idea, however; it has gone with its 
namesake — in other words Fan has appropriated 
your fan." 

''I believe she has, Valerie," said Ella ; " it 
is not here, and where else can it be ?" 

"I give it up," said Max. ''Now, what 
point of a clergyman's dress does your fan re- 
semble, Valerie?" 

-''Oh, don't ask me ; I am not in the mood." 

"The stole I" was the triumphant answer. 

"Is that an ab — original?" asked Ella inno- 
cently. 

"It's a fan-tasy," replied Parthia, demurely. 

"One more conundrum," said Valerie, "and 
we must look after those naughty mothers who 
were to come and meet us ; when may a loaf of 
bread be said to be inhabited ?' ' 

"When there's a little Indian in it, of 
course, "^ returned Max. "Give us something 
more diflScult than that." 

"Deahme!" said Mr. Charnley, giving his 
eye-glass an extra whirl, "is it possible that the 
ffindiansof this country are made into food." 

' " Not only possible, but exceedingly com- 
mon, my dear sir," responded Max, cheerfully. 
" I can assure you Indian flapjacks for break- 
fast are considered table delicacies, and Indian 
pudding, ah 1 what a flavor it has !" 

"You forget, Max, that in England both In- 
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dians and Indian meal are imported luxuries. 
Mr. Chamley, you must not be surprised at 
anything you see or hear. Max is a champion 
story-teller." 

They sauntered along, happy, indolent, and 
care-free, the -blue sky, deeply, intensely blue, 
with rays of jeweled light flashing athwart, as 
if from some distant gates ajar ; the fresh, soft, 
invigorating wind blowing all about them like 
heavenly airs, the dash-dash of the waves far 
beneath them, and the hum of life that softened 
and broke the intense loneliness of unpeopled 
space. Oh, that those golden days might last 
forever I If they do not, at least their memory 
does. 

When they reached the. CliflE House, Valerie 
saw something familiar fluttering on the piazza. 
It was her feathel* fan in the hand of a lady, 
very old, very thin, much overdressed, and an 
invalid at that, who had already attracted con- 
siderable attention by the size and frequency of 
her diamonds. 

*^Do I dream, or am I waking?" said Valerie, 
as the fan slowly cleft the air backwards and 
forwards. 

*' If the court knows herself, and she, think 
she do, that fan is thine," said Max. 

"But how did it get here before us ?" asked 
Valerie. " Can it be that " 

"That that fan, that that Indian Fan stole 
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away, and that that lady now holds can be an- 
other and not that \ Charnley, solve that prob- 
lem?" 
f *'Glaud bless. me! I can't; 'pon honor, it's 
awful queer," said Mr. Ghamley with the ut- 
most gravity. 

*^That is Valerie's fan," said Ella. "We 
first caught our hare and then cooked it. I mean 
that the humming-bird just above the handle 
was caught by these own hands. I gave it to 
Val to improve the fan, and, as you can see, she 
tied that black ribbon knot about its throat." 

Sure enough, it was Valerie's fan. The 
Indian maid had stolen it and then walked 
directly over to the hotel ^,nd sold it for one 
dollar to its new owner, who believed she had 
thus come into possession of an original Indian 
curiosity. It was cheap enough, as it had orig- 
inally cost five dollars. Of course the ladies at 
once exchanged ; Valerie receiving her fan and 
the other her dollar. 

''A romance in two chapters," said Max; 
"give and take.- 'Fare thee well, oh, Minne- 
haha.' " 

They did not see the unscrupulous Fan again, 
but they learned some of the legends of Devil' s 
Lake, and of Minnewaukeen, the beautiful 
Indian girl whose spirit is said to haunt the 
waters, but who is the> guardian angel of all 
young and innocent girls in that vicinity. 

14* 
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In the afternoon the mothers and Col. Daniels 
accompanied them to Lookout Rock, Elephant 
Rock and other points close to the hotel, and 
they all went out in boats on the lake fishing, 
floating and idling about, encountering other 
parties and exchanging snatches of social con- 
versation. Towards sun-down, as they were 
about to return, and had their boats headed for 
a little inland cove, they saw a small figure all 
in white fluttering along the shore, waving its 
arms in the air and making weird, mysterious 
signals. 

"It is the spirit of Minnewaukeen, " said 
Ella. ' ' Max, dear, she takes you for her Indian 
lover. You must go with her to the happy 
hunting-ground. ' ' 

''Do spirits wear washbowl hats and carry 
pongee sun-shades \ It seems to me to uncom- 
monly resemble Mrs. Lily Webster, and isn't 
that Mr. Sangster coming down the hiU V 
asked Parthia. 

Sure enough it was. Mrs. Webster and her 
brother, and they informed the boaters that all 
the rest were at the hotel. Mr. Merritt and that 
elegant Mr. Lenhardt and Mr. and Mrs. Hoff- 
man and ever so many more. 

''We all came up together, and oh, such a 
lovely time as we have had ; and isn' t this place 
grand I" chirniped little Webster. 

" Deuced glad to see you again," said Mr. 
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Sangster, beaming on Valerie in particular; 
" have had a glorious time at the Cream City, 
but are ready to do the rural again — ^how' s the 
fishing «" 

Mr. Sangster always pronounced the last 
words like the man, who, when asked why he 
said " fiffin," explained that his "mouf was full 
of wums for bait." 

'' The fishing is excellent," said Valerie, "so 
are the fish. I am afraid our brain power will 
become too fully developed if we stay here long. 
I eat fish three times a day." 

'' I must have an evening toilet," Ella whis- 
pered to Parthia. "There will be a dance 
to-night as soon as the German Baron is an- 
nounced." 

"Now, Ella, be careful I" returned Parthia; 
"Mr. Lenhardt does dance exquisitely, but we 
do not know the least thing about him or his 
family, or whether he has any, and he may pre- 
sume upon the acquaintance." 

"Worthy of my careful mother," laughed 
Ella. "I must dance with him,, though, if we 
have a hop," 

The dance that evening was but one of a 
series of entertainments that made a scene of 
merriment for the next two weeks. 

Mr. Lenhardt won golden opinions both 
from the young ladies and their mammas. His 
manners were perfect ; he devoted himself to 
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Ella, bat his love-making was so deliciate lie 
never merited a reprimand. True, he was some- 
thing of a carpet knight, but then, his manners 
were so distinguished, his eyes so magnificent, 
and his appearance so foreign, that society for- 
gave him for a rather empty head, and felt sure 
that he knew everythfbg — ^in Gterman. Mr. 
Merritt looked at him with some scorn, and Mr. 
Everdean rather ignored him, but he never 
sought the gentleman's society. The air of 
melancholy about him was wholly suited to his 
foreign birth, and it would not become a Gterman 
Count to go about the world telling who he was. 
Enough that it was known that he carried his 
rent-rolls and foreign passports with him, and 
had medals of honor attached to his watch- 
chain. The American young dote on a titled 
foreigner, and Ella saw Mr. Lenhardt much 
petted outside of their own charmed circle. 

Picnic in Wild Cat's Cave, and a day spent ' 
at Skillet Falls, Palfrey Gorge, Norwood Glen, 
and other points of interest ; a trip to the quaint 
little town of Baraboo, rides and walks and ram- 
bles among all the wild grandeur of Devil's 
Lake scenery — thus our tourists spent their 
titne, with the diversion for the ladies of occa- 
sional quiet days at home, when music, parlor- 
games, or croquet on the grounds, and the light 
skirmishing of fancy work, filled up the hours. 
They extemporized camps near enough to the - 
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hotel to admit of having pitchers of cre^m and 
cakes of soft, warm ginger-bread sent to them 
for lunch. The gentlemen swung in hammocks, 
or lay lazily extended on the grass. The ladies 
reclined in Oriental style on afghans and gossa- 
mer cloaks. Mrs. Hoffman constituted the hos- 
pital department. She* was always too hot or 
too cold, and was continually soaking her 
features in camphor lest some luckless mosqxiito 
should essay to taste of her charms, while Mr. 
Hoffman assiduously fanned her or enveloped 
her in wraps, according to the symptoms. As 
both of his other wives had made martyrs of 
themselves in waiting on him, this was what 
Ella called retributive justice. Like the major- 
ity of imaginary sick ladies at watering-places, 
Mrs. Hoffman ate as much as three well ones, 
and when her husband was not fanning her he 
was bringing her mysterious-looking dishes, 
carefully covered, which she ate with evident 
relish. 

''Such a honeymoon I" said Valerie. ''It 
makes me shudder." 

" But it is the third — what can you expect ?" 
aaked Parthia. 

"For my part," said Ella, " I think it is an 
improvement upon the usual style of mooning 
about in a dove-colored suit, with 'Bride, 
Bride, Bride,' labeled on your new bonnet- 
strings, your shawl, which the groom always 
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carries — the husband of years never — and on 

your big Saratoga full of brand new clothes. 

Why cannot newly-married people act like the 

rest of the world ?" 

''Because they are not of the world," replied 

Parthia. "They are living in a world of their 

own — ^a fool's paradise, I suppose — ^but, oh, do 

leave them there 1 When I am a bride I mean 

to be just as happy and silly and sentimental as 

possible." 

''So you shall, you dear little thing," said 
Ella, kindly. She thought of the hard life Pet 
lived at home, and wished from her heart for a 
future fiUed with happiness for her. 

They were treated to a thunder-storm while 
at Devil's Lake, which for grandeur and sublim- 
ity far. surpassed anything they had ever wit- 
nessed. It came up without other warning than 
the gathering clouds and a short spell of yellow 
darkness, that still, sulphurous blackness that 
sends the birds into the deepest recesses of the 
forest and compels scoffing man to look up. The 
great clouds were piled in rugged masses in the 
West, the lake moaned and lashed itself into 
fury, and the waves turned an angry green-black 
hue and dashed impotently upon the shore, and 
then overall there was a flame of red lurid light 
— a rending oi the heavens, and again and again 
the skies seemed riven asunder, the waves 
moaned and tossed, and the trees bowed and 
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swayed like specters, in the red, fantastic light. 
Our tourists stood or sat on the piazza of the 
ClilBf House, quiet — awed by the war of the ele- 
ments in their own stronghold. 

Mrs. Hoffman was unable to bear it, and her^ 
husband carried her in. Little Mrs.! Webster 
declared she was frightened to death, and cov- 
ered up her eyes. Valerie stood with Mr. Ever- 
dean and watched every shade of the storm. 
Mrs. Fancharl looked at the lightning serenely 
and murmured, as if to strengthen herself : 

" Be stiU ! And know that I am God 1" 

while Ella, true to her first instincts, was discus- 
sing the value of lightning-rods with Max and 
Mr. Sangster. 

*'I agree with Mark Twain," said Max, 
** there should be a lightning-rod on everything, 
including the wheelbarrow and the cow." 

"Idly used to have scruples about them," 
said Mr. Sangster; ''pious scruples of some . 
sort ; and one day she sent to her minister to 
know whether to put up lightning-rods on her 
house, or trust in Providence." 

' ' Quite to the point, ' ' said Max. ' ' And what 
did the minister say V ' 

*' He said to put up the lightning-rods first, ' 
and trust in Providence afterwards — very sen- 
sible advice for a minister." 
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"The storm has i)assed over," said Parthia. 
" Oh, is not that beautiful ?" 

One half the heavens was a clear crystal blue 
and the sun shone softly in the western sky, 
lighting up the drops of rain, the glittering 
trees, the crests of the waves, and the hill-tops, 
with a flood of golden glory. The thunder still 
roared and muttered in the distance, but the 
storm was over, and now, as if to complete the 
glory, a bright rainbow was outlined in the east 
and soon spanned the sky, fading slowly into 
the distance. 

Mr. Charnley looked at Parthia. She was pale 
with repressed excitement, for this girl was an 
intense lover of nature in all her moods, and her 
eyes were fixed with a rapt expression upon the 
changing skies. 

** Hi wish," began Mr. Charnley, " hi wish," 
and then he stopped — this stalwart man — and his 
voice trembled and his eyes were filled. with tears. 

*' What do you wish, Mr. Charnley?" asked 
Parthia, gently bringing her thoughts down from 
the bkies, and only half comprehending him. 

*' Hi wish I wasn't a blawsted Hinglishman I" 
was the abrupt answer, as the speaker turned 
and walked away. 

Parthia smiled softly to herself — she com- 
prehended him now. 

They left Devil's Lake one bright morning, ^ 
when the waters were as cool and clear as crys- 
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tal, and the air scented' with the sweetness of 
clover and pine. They had formed attachments 
here they were loth to break — their kind host 
and his excellent wife — the other tourists who 
were spending the season in this quiet retreat — 
the charms of scenery and association — ^but 
there were other points North which they 
had planned to visit, and they returned to Mil- 
waukee as a diverging center. 



m ot 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE VALLEY OF XA CROSSE. 




WEEK later our tourists found them- 
selves on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern railroad en route for Sparta, 
which had been highly recommended 
to them for its Turkish baths and valuable 
mineral waters. As they took their seats in the 
handsome Pullman car, a merry, noisy party, 
they attracted all eyes to them — the young 
ladies by their sui)erb style and beauty, the 
elderly ones by their dignity of manner ; and 
there was a natural sensation of curiosity re- 
garding their destiny. A small party of gen- 
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tlemen who wore an ex-ofl5cio look was comf or- 

ft 

tably disposed in the end of the car, each one 
nlstered and belted and hatted in the most ap- 
proved traveling style, and enjoying his otium 
cum dignitate. Ella glanced saucily in their 
direction, but shrugged her pretty shoulders 
as she observed gray hairs, and spelled out on 
her fingers to Mr. Nondy ''not eligible.," One 
of the number, a handsome man with mischiev- 
ous dark eyes and a weed on his hat, telegraphed 
back a smile of amusement, which Miss Ella, 
very properly, pretended not to see. They filled 
half the car with their party, and it was some 
time before they could decitie just how to es- 
tablish a chain of communication that should 
include every member. Ella finally suggested 
extemporizing ear-trumpets out of newspapers 
that no brilliant remark might be lost. 

Mr. Chamley suggested that it was "sin- 
gular, 'pon honor," that they should expfel the 
Bible f i*om the publixj schools and place it prom- 
inently in the railroad cars. 

''Did you ever see any one read it when 
traveling?" asked Valerie, of -nobody in par- 
ticular. 

'"I have," answered Mr. Nondy. "I saw 
a poor fellow studying out a chapter one day, 
an^ he seemed to find a great deal of comfort 
in it." 

" I saw the conductor reading one the other 
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day," said Ella, "but he held it upside down, 
so I imagine it didn't comfort him much." 

*'It is characteristic of the man who had it 
placed there;" said Col. Daniels, who had taken . 
off his glasses, put on a black silk traveling-cap, 
and disposed himself comfortably beside Mrs. 
Webster. •'He never overlooks the need of 
any human being for whose welfare he is re- 
sponsible. The comfortable cars ; the good ven- 
tilation ; the careful oversight ; the considerate 
official, who takes your ticket ; the boy who 
peddles literature ; the tank of ice- water, are 
component'parts of his system of completeness. 
Having cared for the creature-comforts of the 
traveler, he next turns his attention to his spir- 
itual condition, and if any passenger over this 
railroad doesn't run straight into the terminus 
of Heaven when he dies, it will not be his fault. 
I have known him as man and t)oy for the 
past twenty years." 

''Dear me," he continued, musingly, "I 
remember when the Galena and Chicago Union 
Eailroad was built from Chicago to Freeport, 
HI. I've watched it grow, spreading out it« 
tendrils all over the country, until now, as the 
Chicago & Northwestern, it reaches out on all 
sides from its starting-point in Chicago ; 400 
miles to the Northwest, 400 miles to the North, 
500 miles to the West— or rather 2,000 miles to 
the Pacific coast — for it is the connecting link 
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with California, and yon can eat, sleep and 
ride as safely and comfortably as yon can sit at 
home in your own parlor. Look at it in Wis- 
consin here, threading its shining, tireless way 
through miles and miles of fertile valley that its 
enterprise has made valuable. At Chicago you 
find the vast, pulsing heart, and here and there 
and everywhere are the life-giving arteries.*' 

" Bravo ! colonel," said Mr. Nondy, applaud- 
ing. '' Any one would know you were an old 
railroad man." 

*' Here is Sparta," said Mr. Hoffman, who had 
spent the afternoon in assiduously fanning his 
wife and running back and forth with ice-water. 
**This is the Valley of the La Crosse." 

"And there is Col. Wilson," cried Mr. 
Nondy. " So he got my dispatch." 

" What a' eavenly place," said Mr. Chamley, 
who had been absorbed for the last hour in ex- 
plaining the English railway system to Parthia. 
"I declare I'm hawful'ungry — 'ope they 'ave 
trout for supper." 

It was. a large and merry palrty that entered 
the hospitable doors of the Warner House. 



■«♦•■ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MINERAL WATEB. 

HEY were all sitting on the veranda of 
the hotel the next day engaged in a 
regular bont of drinking. 

Ella and Mr. Sangster clinked 
glasses ; Valerie pledged Mr. Nondy with hers ; 
Mr. Charnley drank Parthia's health, and the 
two mothers sat and sipped their crystal bever- 
age with Col. Daniels, who shut his eyes and 
sang a stave of an old drinking song : 

'* Take the open air, 

The more yoa take the better, 
Follow nature^s laws 

To the very letter. 
Eat the simplest food, 

Drink the pare <;old water, 
Then you will be well, 

Or at least you oughter. 

Hurrah I hurrah I hurrah I^ 

As the old colonel had not a note of music in 
his soul, but merely bawled out his refrain, and 
as the others joined in noisily at intervals, 
clinking their glasses hilariously, it may be as- 
sumed that the noise was somewhat Bacchana- 
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lian, but as it was only mineral water, straight 
from the fountain in the park opposite, it will 
be assumed that there was but little harm in their 
hilarity. 

*' There is something fascinating about this 
champagne," said Ella, holding it up to the 
light. '' It is almost as exhilarating as wine." 

l^That is the effect of the gases and acids," 
said Mr. Everdean. "There are fourteen com- 
ponent parts all representing valuable mineral 
properties. As a tonic it has no superior in the 
State. Indeed, Professor Hirsh says that it 
compares favorably with the waters of Ems and 
Vichy." 

" When did the habit of touching glasses 
originate?" asked Parthia. 

"It's as hold as the 'ills," answered Mr. 
Charnley, " and adds greatly to the conviviality 
of a social sitting,, but it 'as no special meaning 
that hi am aware of." 

"I think I have heard it explained," re- 
marked Mr. Everdean, "in this way. At a 
drinking party the four senses were alone rep- 
resented, seeing, tasting, smelling, feeling, and 
at last the sense of hearing through the touch 
of the glasses. I have not given you a literal 
translation — for of course it is German — but 
that is as near as I dan get it." 

" It will do for want of a better," said Max. 

" We shall all become rejuvenated," said the 
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colonel, jocosely. *' Isn't my hair a shade 
darker now?" 

*' Don't fill the colonel's glass again," said 
Ella. ** He has had quite enough." 

^'I wonder if it would pay to be young 
again," said Mrs. James, with a little sigh, as 
she thought of all that lay between then and 
now. 

"Supi)ose this to be the elixir of life," said 
Max, ''and I should have no mother, for you 
would at once become a tiresome young person, 
whom I should be inclined to snub." 

*' I should be like Holmes — I would want my 
boys and girls," said Mrs. James. 

'' No," said Mrs. Fancharl, "I do not want 
to travel that same road over— 

(( ( njv'ould you be young again ? 

So would not I. 
Life's dark stream forded o'er. 
All but at rest on shore — 
Say, would you plunge once more, 

With home so nigh V " 

"To-morrow is another day," said Ella; 
" what shall we do then ? We cannot sit here 
atid drink mineral water all the time." 

" We will make an excursion to Castle Rock 
— Captain Wilson says it is worth seeing. There 
is a good road ; it is a five-mile ride and then a 
steep climb, for it is six hundred feet above 
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the level, and you have a splendid view of the 
Valley of La Crosse." 

'' Let us go, by all means ; I like to be on 
the heights," said Valerie. 

The next morning they visited Castle Rock 
and saw all the beauty^ and prosperity of the 
country about — the hop vineyards, the smooth, 
cultivated farms, the miles and miles of fair 
prairie land turning white for the harvest, the 
picturesque poles of the vineyards, about which 
the hop- vines clustered, the range of green forest 
already touched with brown and gold shadows 
— how fair and peaceful it looked I And the 
pretty town of Sparta, with its church-spires 
and public buildings and shaded streets — from 
the Castle this all lay before them like a fair 
panorama. Then they carved their names in 
the side of the great rock, and descended tri- 
umphantly, with much shouting and scram- 
bling, and were back at the Warner House in 
time for a good dinner. 

The next day a number of St. Louis people 
arrived, and Max and Ella promenaded through 
the parlors to find out if any friends were among 
them. Suddenly Ella dropped Max's arm and 
uttered a delicious little scream." 

" Oh, what is it ?" exclaimed Max ; ** a mur- 
derous mouse, or, as Chamley would say, a 
beastly beetle ?" 

**Jt's— it's — ^why, no, it isn't — yes, it is — oh, 
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you dear, good little thing!" and Ella raptu- 
rously caught a young lady who was passing 
and kissed her once — twice — thrice — all of which 
was returned with interest. 

"It's my friend, Miss De Long," with a tri- 
umphant smile at Max. "I so wanted you to 
meet my brother — my only brother," with rather 
a proud look. 

Miss De Long bowed very, very low. She 
was young, she was fair ; her eyes were violet- 
colored and shy ; she looked the i)ersonification 
of innocent sweetness. She was really a merry 
little coquette with a Saint Cecilia face. She 
had a new devotee as soon as she lifted those 
eweet, serious eyes to Max's face. 

*' Delighted to make your acquaintance, Miss 
De Long." 

And the meny little god of Love laughed ! 

A picnic to Rock City was one of the pleas- 
ant features of the week's programme. About 
seventy guests, half of whom were St. Louis peo- 
ple, were included in the invitations. 
15 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SOCIAL TANGLE. 

** Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth 
Among our fierce dpmocracy." 

HEY had returned to Milwaukee and 
were again domiciled at the Newhall 
House, preparatory to another jatint 
among the lakes. This time Mrs. 
James suggested some place where perfect quiet 
could be obtained, in connection with the com- 
forts of a good hotel. 

"Hi 'ave hit,'* exclaimed Mr. Chamley, 
presently, twirling his eye-glass ferociously and 
looking about him with a championship air. 
"Hi went there with Charley Sartoris, and we 
'ad a helegant time ; good fishing, you know, 
and lots of water, and a pretty widow, by Jove — 
only that doesn't matter now, you know " — with 
a tender glance at Parthia. 

" And the name of this place ?" asked Mrs. 
Fancharl. " ' What's its name, and whaur's its 
hame ;' how do we get there ?" 

" By only one route, the Chicago and North- 
western," answered Mr. Everdean, who was 
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studying ''The Northwest Ulnstrated," a valu- 
able guide to travelers. " And here is a glowing 
description of the j^lace, isn't it, Charnley? I 
believe you told me it was Green Lake — or am I 
wrong?" : 

" 'Ere it his," answered Mr. Charnley, looking 
over his shoulder, "hand there's the 'otel, the 
Hoakwood ; hit's a swell place, you know." 

"It looks well on paper,'-' said Mrs. James ; 
"it is on the borders of the lake, too, and there 
does not seem to be any town there. I like the 
picture, let us try the reality." 

"How far is the distance?" asked Mrs. Fan- 
charl. ' 

"About ninety miles," answered Mr. Nondy, 
"just a pleasant trip." 

They staid a few days in Milwaukee, how- 
ever, resting and enjoying sight-seeing about 
town, and Ella drifted again into the^ society of 
the distinguished foreigner. Baron Lenhardt. 
He was still loitering at the hotel, and dressed 
and danced as exquisitely as ever. He was quite 
the rage among the young ladies, and there was 
a little spifce of coquetry in the willingness with 
which Miss Ella allowed him to monopolize her 
society, and for which her mother rebuked her. 

"I scarcely thought, Ella," she said, rebuk- 
ingly, " that you had adopted those silly ideas 
about foreigners and titles, or that you would 
allow a young man, of whom you know absolut^- 
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ly nothing, to escort you like an old acquaint- 
ance. For aught you know to the contraiy he 
may be already married." 

^^ Then, mamma, I am doing him a service in 
keeping him out of harm's way. I like to dance 
with him, he is useful to pick up my handker- 
chief and carry my fan, you must acknowledge 
that his manners are faultless, and he dresses in 
exquisite taste, as all those foreign attaches do ; 
but as to anything serious, you can trust me, 
mother mine," and the young lady looked as 
dignified as was possiMe to her under any cir- 
cumstances. - 

The night before they left Milwaukee there 
was a hop at the Newhall House^ which was 
really one of the most brilliant crushes of the 
season. The ladies were all in full dress, and 
the ball-room resembled a rose garden. Ella 
was ri^splendent in pink silk, white lace, and 
the Pancharl diamonds, her hair coiffed with 
rosebuds and pearls; Valerie was stately and 
queenlike in a Juliet dress of white silk and 
black lace garlanded with white roses ; Parthia 
wore a serene toilet of white Paris musHn, that 
was' almost hidden trnder a cloud of carnations 
and smilax which Mr. Chamley had sent to her 
room with a lovely bouquet of choice flowers ; 
and Mrs. Webster was irresistible ia a dark blue 
and light blue silk toilet that originated with 
Worth ; the mothers^ Mrs. James a^d Mrs« 
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Fancharl, were dressed, £^s they always were, 
with taste and dignity,, but in the modest sim: 
plicity of deep mourning. They were but look- 
ers on in Venice. 

It was reserved to M^x, however^ to make the 
triumph of the evening. Miss De I^ng and her 
party had returned with them to Milwaukee, 
and when she entered the ball-room on the arm 
of the large, handsome, blond,© , gentleman 
there was a decided sensation. "Nun like and 
quiet," Ella had called her. Imagine a nun 
dressed in saflfron satin trimmed with gold and 
crimson, with a tiara of diamonds in her hair, 
with white, gleaming arms, and neck banded 
with jewels that shone like coruscations of 
light, and with a sweet, flower-like face, that 
bad mischievous dimples breaking through its 
assumed gravity everywhere; tall, slender, 
shapely and delioiously human, she was a. fit- 
ting mate* for the young Southerner. 

"A daughter of the gods," exclaimed Mr. 
Everdean, under his breath, "divinely tall 
and most divinely fair." 

"Fine woman, by Jove," said Mr. Charnley, 
"not my style 'oweyer, rather a 'ighf stepper. 
'Ad no hidea Miss De Long was so stately. 
'Pon honor those diamonds might fit a duchess.; 
Aw, Miss , Parthia, I deceived a packet fronc^ 
Hengland to-day by mail — cheated the govern- 
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ment, hi'm afraid, but couldu't help it. Would 
you do me the favor to h'xamine hit ?" 

He oi)ened a small box which had been se- 
curely sealed, and took out an old-fashioned 
ring — a circlet of large, rare diamonds in a silver 
setting. It was large and unique. 

"Hit was my mother's," he said, softly ; "I 
sent for hit to give to the woman I love." 

" Oh, this is our dance," cried Parthia, hand- 
ing it back to him, hurriedly. "They are play- 
ing the 'Milwaukee Light Guards;' we must 
not miss it." 

" Hi declare!" exclaimed the Briton, with a 
crestfallen look ; '^ now, what would a Yankee 
fellow do hunder the circumstances ?" 

"He would dance his very best," said Par- 
thia, laughing^ with very red cheeks ; "and so 
must you." 

As a veracious chronicler, I must relate 
here that before the evening was over the dia- 
mond circlet gleamed on Parthia' s forefinger, a 
proceeding which was authorized first by Mrs. 
Pancharl. When Ella saw it there she kissed 
t\i% pretty hand enthusiastically, and later in 
the evening Parthia found herself the center of a 
coterie of admiring friends, who congratulated 
her warmly; her slender arm was linked in, the 
muscular clasp of the Britisher, who beamed 
down upon her that look of complete appropri- 
ation peculiar to the English husband. "Hi 
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shall try to make her 'appy," he, said, " although 
I 'ave the misfortune to be a blfiwsted 'Hing- 
lishman ; but in matters of the 'art we are all 
cosmopolitan, you know." 

"Bless you, my children, bless you!" said 
Max, spreading his large white hands out. 
"This — this is the most affecting moment of 
my life — boo-hoo !" 

"Oh, you silly 'boy !" cried Ella; "come 
and waltz this Strauss with me. Why, what is 
the matter? the music has stopped." 

They hastened to the further end of the large 
room, where they found everybody engrossed 
by a new arrival ; sets formed for dancing broke 
up in confusion, as the music ceased. Mr. Clar- 
ence Adolphus Lenhardt, with a lovely Milwau- 
kee belle on his arm, pressed forward with the 
rest, and as he emerged from the crowd, his part- 
ner still clinging to him, he found himself face 
to face with an infuriated woman, who held by 
each hand a small black-eyed child, with a pre- 
cocious face ; she was talking volubly in a shrill, 
excited voice, which rose at once into a high 
scream as she perceived the German baron. 

" There he is, the spalpeen," she exclaimed ; 
" there is me traitor husband and the fayther of 
me children. Oh, ye blatherin' scoundrel, ye' 11 
not escape me now ; T 11 have the law on yer, if 
me ten talons won't hould." 

It was evident the " ten talons" meant busi- 
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ness, for they dropi)ed their hold on the chil- 
dren, and made a desperate attempt to reach the 
face of the panic-stricken "Baron," who was 
only saved by the interposition of two able- 
bodied waiters. 

" Let me at him ! let me at him !" shrieked 
the virago. 

"Vat does the voraan vantf asked the 
Baron, angrily. 

"Oh, hear him, will yezP' she screamed; 
" he that was born in County Cork, and talks as 
fine English as I do mesilf ; oh, that comes of 
his being a valley and travelin' in furrin parts ; 
he's ashamed of his lawful wife, and purtends 
he' s a single man and a furrin count. Och ! 
Thomas O'Hara, ye desavin' wretch, to disown 
yer own Katy." 

" It's all up," said the Baron, sullenly ; " I'll 
go with you, Katy. They're a pack of fools, 
anyhow, and can't tell a gentleman's valet from 
a gentleman himself. I was only having some 
fun ; come along "—and he made his most grace- 
ful exit, followed by the now smiling Katy and 
the two children. 

This little episode, however amusing it might 
be to those who had not been drawn into the 
vortex of Mr. Lenhardt alias Mr. O'Hara' s at- 
tmctions, was rather mortifying to those who 
had been imposed on by a distingue air and an 
elegant wardrobe, and Miss Ella could not es- 
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cape some good-natured raillery- from Mr* Non- 
dy. This was compensated for, however, by 
the radiant delight in which Mr. Merritt in- 
dulged. "To think," he whispered to Ella, 
during an intermission in the dancing, "I was 
actually jealous of the fellow." 
- "Poor Bai^n," said Ella, compassionately. 
"He always reminded me of Mantaiini ; a little 
education is a dangerous thing ; I must say he 
adapts himself to circumstances very easily." 

"A very happy thing to do," returned Mr. 
Merritt, as he squeezed Ella's hand once — twice 
-^thrice. 



CHAPTER XVI. ' 

■ \ . • . . . '■ - 

GREEN LAKE. 

jHEN" our travelers arrived at the depojt 
of this summer retreat they found 
that they were about a mile from -the 
hotel, but there was a long—super- 
natural ly long^— conveyance waiting for them, 
into which they hurried, filling it completely ; 
indeed, Mr. Nondy rode on the steps, au.courier. 
They were all hungrj^ for traveling has a mar- 
velcms effect on the ap:petite, and as y;je^t they 

15* 
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had no evidence of any beautiful scenery, re- 
freshing lake or grand hotel. They were simply 
jolting along a country road to some promised 
land where they hoi)ed to find the Moses of 
their deliverance. 

It was quite dusk when they drove up to the 
hotel, and the grateful pdor of frying fish came 
through the corridors to welcome therp. 

'' I can hear the swish of waves," said Ella, 
as she stepped out of the old coach on to terra 
firma with a grateful appreciation. " Oh, what 
a lovely hot^l ! I hope it is full of St. Louis 
people. Mr. Nondy, please register our names 
and see who is here that we know." 

They found comfortable rooms and a good 
supper awaiting them. Mr. Greenway and his 
son were delighted to see Mr. Charnley again, 
and Parthia was gratified at the attentions 
which were so cordially extended to her English- 
man. 

The next morning, rested and refreshed, the 
whole party met in the parlors after breakfast 
and announced themselves delighted with the 
location of the hotel and the beautiful pleasure- 
grounds, beyond which the dark-greeUj chang- 
ing waves of Green Lake spread far away, in- 
closed by wooded shores that had never been 
approached by the spirit of cultivation. 

They found several St. Louis families they 
knew domiciled at the Oakwood, and these were 
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lavish in the praise they bestowed on the 
management. Their tirst wish was to take a 
trip in the pretty little steamer, but Ella and 
Mr. Merritt, Mr. Nondy and Valerie, preferred 
a row-boat, and were soon far out on the trans- 
lucent waves, enjo ing the cool air which never 
becomes hot or stifling in that bracing northern 
air. The silence was unbroken by the whistling 
of locomotives or the hum of commerce. Here 
and there a princely abode raised its fair pro- 
portions on the wooded banks, while on the 
opposite shore the smoke of a tepee or wigwam 
told of the red man's presence, while at another 
point, a camp, nicely furnished, and fitted up for 
the season, betrayed the whereabouts of a 
Chicago politician and his charming family. 
Hammocks were swung under the trees, and the 
Stars and Stripes waved therrily from the roof 
of the cabin. In the doorway sat a lady dressed 
in cool muslin ; upon her laj^ lay a portfolio, in 
which she was arranging ferns. 

''Pretty, is it not?" said Mr. Merritt; ''I 
should think the commissary department, how- 
ever, would cause them trouble." 

" Coffee without milk, bread without butter, 
and potatoes without meat, is the usual luck of 
campers-out, but here they can get into their 
boat, row over to the Oakwood and have a good 
square meal when they get hungry." 

"I should like to visit the Indians," said 
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Valerie* " they are a remarkable race and fast 
becoming extinct. I think it would pay us for 
the troublef of landing and climbing those 
banks." 

" Are you not disenchanted yet ?" asked Mr. 
Nondy. *' Remember poor Fan ; those Indians' 
are even worse, I am told. They are thievish, 
dirty and miserable." 

** There is one now !" cried Ella, excitedly, 
as a straight, tall figure plunged down the bank 
and began gesticulating violently. 

** I know him by bis falcoD eye, 

His raven tress and mien of pride: 
Those dingy draperies as they fly 
Tell that a great soul throbs inside/' 

''Let US see what he wants," said Mr. Nondy, 
giving the oars a few short, sharp strokes ; ''but 
I think I know beforehand-^ 

" * He speaks ! he speaks ! that noble chief ; 

From his marble lips deep accents come, 
And I catch the sound of his mighty grief ; 

PW gV me tree cent for git some rum P " 

As the boat grated on the shore the immov- 
able being condescended to stalk down to it. 
He was really an Indian, and he wore the 
traditional costume, very ragged and somewhat 
dirty. Two immense, wild-looking dogs hung 
at his heels and barked immoderately. These 
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he addressed repeatedly as *' Jejowitoll" ^nd 
"Autuxet" until they were silent. He held 
his hand out appealingly to Mr. Nondy and ut- 
tered the following prophecy : 

" Me— very bad— whisky !" 

He was evidently much disgusted at the arti- 
cle not being forthcoming, but at last he bright- 
ened up and whined out : 

*'Me — very poor — 'bacca!" 

A little silver transfeiTed to his dusky palm 
sent him oflf in the direction of the wigmam. 

^"O, noble son of a royal line,' how hast 
thou fallen in my esteem !" said ^Sla, laughing. 

A fishing party was made up for the next 
day, which was one of the merriest perform- 
ances of the trip, a small fleet of boats being 
pressed into service, the ladies all furnished 
with ro^ds and lines, the day cool, with a light 
breeze, and the fish plenty. Our tourists were 
in a charming negligee of old dusters, old 
shoes and sun-hats ; the young ladies had their 
crimps tucked a way in pins, and their dearest 
friends would not have known them. They 
squealed merrily when some floundering bass 
or pickerel fastened itself on their lines, and 
it was all the gentlemen could do to keep 
them from upsetting the boats while taking 
in the spoils. They were splashed and mud- 
died and sunburned and freckled, but serenely 
good tempered and happy through it. None of 
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them had ever seen such water as that in Green 
Lake — so crystal clear, so buoyant, and such a 
deep, dark, wonderful green, this peculiarity, 
indeed, giving it its name. Unlike the other 
lakes of Wisconsin, the water seldom wears that 
calm, glassy look, but is always agitated from 
some stormy depth. 

" What a grand, free life," says Parthia, her 
eyes shining with pleasure and excitement; 
"how I pity those who are condemned to be 
slaves of fashion all this long hot summer !" 

"I have spent two seasons at Saratoga, but 
have never enjoyed life as I have this summer," 
said Valerie, gravely. 

" How could we be happier," murmured Miss 
De Long ; " Idid not enjoy our yearly tour of 
Switzerland any better than this," and she 
glanced slyly at Max, who laid his hand im- 
pressively on his heart. 

They were indulging in a very complicated 
flirtation, thosf* two, as, indeed, were Ella and 
Mr. Merritt, but one season would not be suffi- 
cient for an understanding between such finished 
artificers. What this entanglement of hearts 
would lead to, another tour must determine. 

"What's the hodds so you're 'appy," said 
Mr. Charnley. "I 'ope this time next year Hi 
will be showing our Henglish hinstitutions to a 
Hamerican young lady," as he looked patheti- 
cally at Parthia. 
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Drives about the lake shore, rides oh horse- 
back, boating and billiard parties, filled up the 
time pleasantly until Col. Daniels and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoffman left for home. Then Mr. Sang- 
ster and his sister left, and our party was re- 
duced to its original number, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Charnley, and Mr. Merritt, who 
remained to do the devoted to Ella and be 
severely snubbed when that young lady felt in 
the humor. Miss De Long accompanied her 
friends to Green Bay, but expected to join the 
party before their return and accompany them 
to St. Louis as Ella's guest, an invitation given 
with much warmth by her, and ably seconded 
by Max. 

Here, then, we will leave them, seeking new 
worlds to conquer — and finding them. To such 
people life is a perpetual pleasure, for they 
possess within themselves the elements of 
happiness. 

** If thou art worn and hard beset, 
With sorrows that thou would st forget — 
If thou wDuld'st read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

THE END. 
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Morning Parties. — Picnics. 
Evening Parties. — Dangb*. 
Private TheatricaLb. 
Receptions. — Engagement!. 
Marriage Ceremonies. 
Invitations. — Dbebses. 
Bridesmaids. — Presents. 
Traveling Etiquette. 
Public Pbomemade. 
Country Visixi^— City Vism. 



• ♦ • 



111.— Art§ of l¥ritini^9 Readiiig^, and $»i>e)akini^. 

A fascinating work for teaching and perfecting every one in these three most desirable 
aocomplishmonts. For youth this book is both intercHting i^d valuable ; and for adults, 
whether professionally or socially, it is a book that they cannot iispeuse with. Price, 
f 1.60 Among the contents will be found chapters upon — 

llKADIHG AND THINKING.— LANGUAGE.— WHAT NOT TO 8aY. — HOW tb BsaiX.— 



Cautions. -Deliveby-Wbitino a Spxbcf. 
— First Lessons.— Public Speaking. -Dk- 
LIVERY.— Action. — Oratory of rHB Pul- 
pit.— Composition.-The BAR.-BKADIVa 
OF Wit AND Humor. — The Px^atioiii.— 
Construction of a Speech. 



Words, Sentences, and Construction.- 
What to Avoid.— Letter Writing. — 
Pbonunciation. — Expression.- Tone. — 
Bblioious Rkadinos. — The Bible. — 
Pbaybra. — Dramatic Readings.— Ora- 
tory AND Speaking.- What to Say. — 

Thet vtorku are the mont perfect of their kind ever published ; freaft, seruAM, 
kttmored. entertaming, and readable. Every person cf taste should possess thmtk^ Ofitf 
ean%ot be !>lhertolfie than delighted toUh them. 

^^^ A beautiful new minature edition of these Very popular books has jnst bma pvb- 
Uiuted, entitled '*The Diamond Edition," throe little volumes, elegantly printed on 
tint*)] paper, and handHomeiy bound in a box. Price, $3.00. 



%• The* .j< 
noMpfeof prlo0. 



books ai« teautifully printed^ bound and sent by mail, posiags yWs, on 

W. CABLETOK ft CO., Fublishen, New Torb 



POPULAR s^ NEW SOOZS. | 

'^yElV YORK UEEKLY" SEBIES. 



Mossro. Rtrcot k Smith, publiskers of TJie Kerr TorJc Weekly, hayl^ 
bocQ nNiui«ti'U by tU(?ir ruudors tu iasuo their best and most populoir 
St«irI<'Hin Book Porm, havo consented, and have now mode arranffo^ 
nii^ntH for such publications with the wcll-ki^own New York House of. 

a. W. CARLETON & CO., PuWishers. 

The Intention Is to Issue In Book Form such Novels, Stories. Juvefnllff 
Works. Humorous Wrltlu^^s. etc., as have run through the columns of 
2he Xeir York Weekly, and liavo proved to bo the most popular and most 
larttinf; in interest Thus the millions of yeio Turk Weeklu renders, 
scattered over the country, who havo been particulai'ly pleased and de- 
lijirhtod with certain stories in the Paper, and who would like to have 
them in Book Form for preservation and lor re-reodiner. will now have 
this opportunity to buy. from time to time, such works, and so firradually 
form a beautiful ^ 

LIBEABT OF CHOICE BODES, 

the very cream of the contributions to TJie XewTork Weekly, 

The volumes already published are as follows:— 

Thrown on the World A Novel by Bertha M. Glat. 

Peerless Oathleen. — A Novel by Cora Aonew. 
Faithful Margaret. — A Novel by Annie Asiimore. 
Nick Whiffles.— A Novel by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
Ijady Iieonora. — A Novel by Carrie Conklin. 
Charity Grinder Papers. — A Humorous Work. 
A Bitter Atonement — A Novel by Bertha M. CIiAT. 
Ourse of Everleigh. — A Novel by Ellen Gorwin Pierob. 
Zjove Works Wonders. — ^A Novel by Bertha M. Clat. 
Evelyn's Folly.— A Novel by Bertha M. Clat. 



These books are handsomely printed and elegantly bound in 
cloth, with gold back stamps, price, $1.60 each. 

jja* Sold by Booksellers everywhere— and sent by mail, postage free, 
on reeelpt of price^ $1,60, by 

a. W. CABLETON ft CO., Fal3lis]iers,.lIadlsoa Square, New Tork. 
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